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The present is a time of widespread confusion in theological 
education. Until a comparatively recent date there was general 
agreement among our theological schools as to the kind of course 
needed to prepare men for the Christian ministry. The curric- 
ula of all of them were much the same and were practically what 
they had been from the beginning. Every student was expected 
to study the Old and New Testaments in their original tongues, 
church history, apologetic and dogmatic theology, homiletics, 
and the pastoral care. Beyond these time-honoured subjects 
no one thought of going. But within the last few years a great 
change has taken place. It has come to be widely felt that the 
traditional course is inadequate and ill-adapted to the needs of the 
ministry in this modern age. On every hand we are hearing 
criticism of the old order of things and the demand that theologi- 
cal education be radically reconstructed in order to bring it into 
closer touch with existing conditions. No one can deny that there 
is justice in the criticism and that the demand for reconstruction 
has at least some warrant. In many of our theological institu- 
tions change has already come on a larger or smaller scale. New 
subjects undreamed of by the fathers have been given a place 
in the curriculum and are engaging a large share of attention. 
But the immediate result has been serious confusion. It was 
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difficult enough in the three years of the theological course ade- 
quately to master even the five or six subjects which formerly 
constituted the whole of the curriculum. To add the many new 
subjects that are clamoring for treatment and still do thorough 
and satisfactory work is out of the question. Students must 
either content themselves with a mere smattering of knowledge 
in a great variety of fields or must select a few out of the many and 
confine their attention to those few. The former is demoralizing, 
the latter alone rational. As a consequence the necessity of an 
elective system has been frankly recognized by many of our theo- 
logical schools. But the result is the emergence of a serious 
question. Are all the subjects already taught or to be taught 
hereafter of equal importance to the-prospective minister? Does 
it make no difference to which he devotes his attention? Is a 
man adequately prepared for the work of the Christian ministry 
who has spent three years of graduate study in a more or less 
theological atmosphere and in the pursuit of any subjects not alto- 
gether alien to religion and theology which he may happen to have 
elected? A system of election carried through consistently and 
thoroughly undoubtedly implies this. But few theological facul- 
ties probably are ready to assent to it. What subjects then are 
necessary? Which, if any, among the multiplicity of studies 
now claiming attention should be required of every student? 
Which may fairly be left to his own choice? This fundamental 
question has not always been seriously faced: and answered on its 
merits. Like many of our colleges, our theological schools have 
as a rule drifted into the position in which they find themselves 
or have reached it simply by way of compromise. The tradi- 
tional disciplines were provided for by fully endowed professor- 
ships. They were already in possession of the field and they 
seemed the only bulwark against complete educational anarchy. 
New subjects were gradually given a place as the demand became 
insistent, sometimes as required studies, oftener in somewhat 
contemptuous fashion as electives, and the amount of time devoted 
to the older courses was curtailed only so far as necessary to give 
standing-room to the newer ones. 

This, of course, is not a permanently tolerable situation. The 
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whole matter must be dealt with in a more radical and thorough- 
going fashion. The question must be asked by all our theological 
institutions: What does the Christian minister actually need to 
fit him for his work in the present age? The importance of the 
question was never greater than it is today. There have been 
periods when all was settled and students needed only to receive 
the Christian system ready made from the hands of their instruct- 
ors and pass it on unchanged to their people. The appropriation 
of a definite and circumscribed system, well understood and gen- 
erally agreed upon, at least within the communion to which the 
school belonged, was all that was required. Today the situation 
is wholly changed. The old way of looking at things is out of 
date and the old landmarks have largely disappeared. This we 
are feeling both in our liberal and in our conservative churches. 
Theology is in the making and ethical and religious ideals and aspi- 
rations are in flux. The need of-the age is not more men in the 
ministry, as so many are saying, but more strong and thoroughly 
trained men. There is need, as perhaps never before, of wise and 
intelligent leaders who shall be able rightly to guide the church 
and the world in this time of religious confusion and upheaval. 
In quiet seasons, when all is going on as in the past, when tradi- 
tional principles and customs are everywhere in control, men of 
meager gifts and narrow training may be equal to the task of utter- 
ing the familiar message to a docile people. But now only strong 
men can meet the situation. Men of insight, of discrimination; 
of independence, of initiative, men who can think clearly and to 
good purpose and can act wisely and efficiently—such men we must 
have. How to train them is the problem facing our theological 
institutions today. No school can make little men into great 
men, but men adequately endowed—and no others ought to go 
into the ministry in this age—can be given an equipment which 
will enable them to minister wisely and helpfully to this restless 
and changing age, an equipment without which they are likely 
to be blind leaders of the blind and to impede instead of promote 
the progress of God’s kingdom in this earth. 

What kind of a training then should the theological student 
have to fit him for efficient service in the Christian ministry of 
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today? What are the ends at which he needs particularly to 
aim and the lines along which he needs particularly to work? 
Difficult or even impossible as it may be to reach a satisfactory 
answer to this question in the present condition of things, or to 
give the answer, if it were reached, practical effect in theological 
education, at least the question is worth raising. I am concerned 
here only with training for the work of the active ministry. Un- 
doubtedly our theological schools should also train theological 
specialists and should offer opportunities to social and religious 
workers of various kinds. But the great majority of our students 
are preparing for the specific work of the Christian ministry, and 
it is only of them that I shall undertake to speak. 

I. First of all I should say it is essential that the Christian 
minister in this age, as in every other, should understand Chris- 
tianity, should know what it is he represents, and what he has to 
offer the world and this age in which he lives. This seems axio- 
matic and yet strangely enough some modern writers on theological 
education disregard it altogether. They insist that the one all- 
important thing for the theological student to know is the world 
of today, what it is and what it needs, in order to be able to min- 
ister wisely to it. Those who take this position seem to assume 
that the business of the Christian minister is simply to help the 
world in any way he can quite without regard to Christianity and 
to what it may have to offer, or that it is so easy to understand 
Christianity that no special study of it is required. The former 
assumption is based upon a misconception of the ministerial call- 
ing, the latter upon a misunderstanding of the nature of Christianity. 

The Christian minister is not a mere philanthropist or social 
reformer, he is the representative and herald of the Christian 
religion. It is his business not merely to help the world as any 
earnest man of any other faith or of no faith might undertake to 
help it, but to bring to bear upon the world the uplifting power of 
Christianity. He is a Christian minister just because he believes 
that in Christianity there is power for the betterment of humanity 
and of the world, and there rests upon him the responsibility of 
making that power tell in the largest possible degree. I do not 
mean to say that a Christian minister should make use of none 
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but Christian agencies, and should withhold his active support from 
movements for good carried on under other than Christian auspices. 
On the contrary, he should promote every good cause he can by 
every possible means and should co-operate with all the forces of 
goodness everywhere, whatever their name or sign. But it is his 
specific duty to marshal all the Christian forces over which he has 
control and to enlist all the Christian spirit at his command for 
the accomplishment of God’s work in the world. And if he is 
to do this wisely and efficiently it is necessary that he understand 
Christianity thoroughly. No mere casual acquaintance with it, 
no mere general notion that it means kindness and mercy and 
love, will answer the purpose. There must be an intimate famil- 
iarity with it in its inner nature and in its various manifestations 
if he is to make it a real power and bring it to bear in helpful fashion 
upon the diverse needs of the community and of the age. There 
are those, as we all know, who believe that Christianity has no 
message for the world of today, who think it an outworn system 
and look elsewhere for their ideals and their inspirations. If this 
were to become the plight of any Christian minister undoubtedly 
he ought to substitute for Christian means and Christian agencies 
others that seemed to him more effective in promoting the common 
end. For no man should make use of less effective means simply 
because they are Christian. The one great end is to get the work 
done, to get builded in this our earth the kingdom of God by what- 
ever means we can. But the only reason men do not believe in 
the power of Christianity to meet the needs of today as well as of 
other days is because they do not understand it. If it seem to 
anybody inappropriate and ineffective in the modern situation 
it is because it has not been fully comprehended. No one is justi- 
fied in doubting it or turning from it until he knows it through and 
through, and certainly of all men the Christian minister is recreant 
to his task who either distrusts its efficiency or fails to make it as 
efficient as it might be made because he has not fully mastered its 
meaning and grasped its innermost significance. And to do this 
is no easy matter, as the critics referred to above seem to suppose. 
To understand the genius of any great movement, to see what it 
means and what it demands, to determine its adaptations, to 
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measure its limitations, and to uncover the sources of its power 
is one of the most difficult of tasks, and Christianity is no excep- 
tion to the rule. The easy-going acceptance of it and the easy 
going rejection of it are alike mischievous. Either way it is dis- 
credited and shorn of its power. The fundamental thing for every 
Christian minister is thoroughly to understand it that he may 
bring Christianity itself and not some poor counterfeit of it to bear 
on the wofld in which he lives, and that he may draw on its deep 
wells of power and not upon the broken cisterns of some self- 
created delusion. 

Whatever else then a theological seminary does it must give 
its students an understanding of Christianity. But how is this 
to be done? Here there may be many opinions. The main 
thing is to secure agreement concerning the end to be aimed at. 
If there be agreement here we shall have at least one clear prin- 
ciple to guide us in the shaping of our theological curricula and 
the differences in detail will matter relatively little. But let us 
look at some of the details. Assuming the fundamental aim just 
stated how may it be reached ? 

I suppose everyone will admit that an essential to the under- 
standing of Christianity is an understanding of Jesus Christ, of 
his purposes, of his intentions, of what it was he wished and under- 
took to do. Some would say this is the whole of Christianity. 
I do not myself take so narrow a view, but that it is an important 
part of it I am quite sure. I am not talking here of what is com- 
monly called christology, the origin and nature of Jesus Christ, 
the constitution of his person, his relation to God. All this is of 
secondary importance. The essential question is, What it was he 
undertook to do and what he actually did. This at least one must 
know if one would understand Christianity. 

And yet it is an extraordinary fact that in most of our theologi- 
cal institutions relatively little emphasis is laid in the curriculum 
upon the study of Jesus. There are courses upon the gospels and 
also, in some cases, a single course upon the life and teaching of 
Christ, but as a rule he is subordinated to instruction in the New 
Testament as such, and so far as most of the curricula go, he might 
be the least important of all the subjects that demand the students’ 
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attention. This is a lamentable situation. There is no one 
thing the theological student ought to know more thoroughly 
than the work and purposes of Jesus. He cannot be treated ade- 
quately by the New Testament department alone, nor should he 
be. He should be made the center, or at any rate be given a place 
in the work of every department. There should be courses in the 
ethics of Jesus, his conception of religion, his idea of God, his place 
in the history of the church or of the world, his use of the Old 
Testament, his attitude and methods as a teacher, as a preacher, 
and so on—courses conducted by the departments severally con- 
cerned. The New Testament department should see to it that his 
life and work and teaching as a whole are set forth and the sources 
for a knowledge of them carefully investigated; but in all the 
departments the students’ thought should be continually brought 
back to Christ. It should be the aim of instruction, so far as 
possible, to bring him before the men as he appeared to those who 
saw him in the flesh and to let him make his own appeal to them. 
If he be divine, he ought to convince them of his divinity; if he 
be supreme, he ought to convince them of his supremacy as he 
did his early disciples. Theological students, of all men, ought 
not to accept his supremacy on the basis of theological tradition 
or philosophical speculation. To give them an enthusiasm for 
Jesus, born of their own vision of him as he really was, this alone 
can make them at once true and effective ministers of his. 

But if Jesus is to be understood he must be studied in the light 
of his environment, not as a supernatural figure, a second Mel- 
chizedek without father or mother, but as a member of the Jewish 
race and an heir of the great prophets. In other words, the his- 
tory of Israel, of its aspirations, its ideals, and its ideas, all that 
inner life of a people which alone explains its great men—this 
too the student must know who would adequately understand 
Jesus himself. How far such study should be carried and how 
much it should involve I cannot attempt to say. It belongs pri- 
marily to the biblical department to answer the question. What 
is demanded at this point is not that a man shall know the Old 
Testament, but that he shall understand Jesus Christ, and so 
much of the Old Testament and so much of that which follows it 
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as may be necessary for this, it should be insisted that every theo- 
logical student ought to have. Whether this shall involve the 
study of Hebrew is also not a question for me to answer. I can 
conceive that such study might immensely forward the end, but I 
can conceive also that it might hinder it, if it distracted attention 
from the one important matter. On the old theory that the Bible 
was the literal word of God, of course the study of it in its original 
tongues was an absolute necessity for every self-respecting preacher 
of the word. But now that that theory has passed away, the 
study of Hebrew and Greek for the Christian minister must justify 
itself primarily by showing that it gives him a better understand- 
ing of Jesus Christ. ‘This, at least, the study of Hebrew properly 
conducted may doubtless be made to do by imparting a larger 
knowledge of the forces that made and molded Jesus and a more 
intimate acquaintance with the atmosphere in which he lived and 
moved. 

And still further, Jesus can be adequately understood only as 
he is studied in connection with his early followers. The impres- 
sion which he made upon them is an essential part of our picture 
of him. It is not simply his words and deeds that bring him before 
our eyes, but the fascination which he exerted over them and the 
power with which his personality dominated them. And then, 
too, the sources upon which we must rely for a knowledge of his 
life and work come from them. Only when we understand them 
and make ourselves familiar with their ideals and ideas can we 
succeed in any degree in detaching him from the circle of his dis- 
ciples and discover, better in many cases than they were able to 
do, his real purposes and his inner spirit. The New Testament 
then should be an object of study, not primarily in order to know 
it—that is not the point here—but in order the better to under- 
stand Jesus Christ. If this were recognized to be the primary end 
controlling New Testament study, its methods would evidently 
be different from those that have prevailed in the past. Just 
what might be involved I do not attempt to say. The determina- 
tion of it belongs to the New Testament department. But what- 
ever may be involved of New Testament philology, exegesis, 
history, theology, the Christian minister ought if possible to have. 
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But Jesus is not the whole of Christianity. It is a complex 
phenomenon and it has had a long history. No one can fully 
comprehend it as it now exists, unless he knows how it came to 
be what it is. No one indeed can fully know what it now is 
except as he has followed its history and is able to trace in it 
threads now in some cases almost wholly hidden from sight. 
The man who would make Christianity count for good in this 
age must know it in its various phases, past and present, know 
what it is and what it is not, what it can do and what it cannot do, 
the latter as important as the former. Nothing is easier for some 
people than to take Christianity in whatever form it is offered 
them without question and without discrimination. Nothing is 
easier for others than to reject the whole Christian system as 
untrue and ineffective. And nothing is easier perhaps for all of 
us than to accept an element of it here and there which happens to 
appeal to us. But in none of these ways can the Christian minis- 
ter do his duty by the world, for in none of these ways can 
Christianity be brought effectively to bear upon the needs of the 
age. To disentangle the elements of which it is composed, to 
trace them to their origin and study them in their combination, 
to see how they have been affected by each other and modified 
by outside influences—all this is necessary if one is to make intelli- 
gent and discriminating use of the existing product. To know 
Christianity means not only to know it as a totality but to dis- 
tinguish what is controlling and dominant in it from what is only 
subordinate and secondary. All the parts of a complex system 
may be made equal objects of faith but they cannot possibly be 
made equal instruments of power. Only when the dominant 
principles of Christianity are discovered and actually made con- 
trolling can it do the work it is fitted to do. 

By the historical study of Christianity, by the study of it in 
its origin, in its development, and in its existing forms, the per- 
manent and the temporary, the valuable and the worthless may 
be discriminated one from the other and the vital and controlling 
principles which give it its essential character and make it what 
it really is laid bare. It is not so much the history of Christian 
institutions or of the vicissitudes of the Christian Church that 
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is important but the history of the Christian idea and of the 
Christian spirit. What has Christianity been thought and felt to 
be? What has it actually proved itself to be to men of one and 
another type in one and another age, from the apostles’ day to our 
own? This is how its significance and inner nature reveal them- 
selves to the eye of the historian. Perhaps one may find by such 
study that Christianity has been in the main only a development of 
the principles of Jesus Christ and that it justly calls itself by his 
name because it has been true to his purposes. Or perhaps one may 
find that it has been almost from the beginning, even from the 
apostle Paul, or from the primitive disciples who knew Christ in 
the flesh, a complete perversion of his spirit, that it has made im- 
portant what did not interest him and subordinated or forgotten all 
that he held dear. In either case, if we would understand Chris- 
tianity we must know both Jesus Christ and the Christian centuries 
since his day. We may apply to the Christianity of the present 
age, to that of our own church, or of any other church, any test 
we please. We may measure it by its agreement with the spirit 
and purposes of Jesus or by its adaptation to the needs of the men 
of today. In either case we can estimate it justly only as we know 
it in its origin and history. We must know it thus if it be only 
to reject it. We must know it thus if we would reform it and 
make it conform more nearly to our ideal of it. Much more must 
we know it thus if we would wisely and effectively employ it as 
an instrument for the promotion of God’s work in the world. 
Another discipline rich in fruitfulness for the understanding of 
Christianity is the history of religion, or the comparative study of 
the principal religions of the world. It has but recently found 
its way into our theological institutions and by some its rightful 
place there is disputed on the ground that it is, strictly speaking, 
a university not a theological discipline. But this is to misunder- 
stand the principal end of theological study, which is not to gain 
an acquaintance with various theological disciplines but to reach 
an adequate understanding of the nature and meaning of Chris- 
tianity. For this a study of the religions of the world is of the 
utmost importance. Only when one has placed Christianity 
beside other great systems is one in a position fully to appreciate 
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either its significance or its worth. A common error of an earlier 
day was to deny all likeness between Christianity and other faiths. 
Christianity was alone true and all others but tissues of falsehood. 
A common error today is to magnify the oneness and overlook the 
differences, to put Christianity on a level with the ethnic faiths 
and lose sight altogether of its distinctive elements. The former 
attitude meant a misunderstanding of the ethnic faiths, the latter 
a misunderstanding of Christianity. Christianity has much that 
is common with other faiths and much that is peculiar to itself. 
Only as this is recognized and the two elements clearly distin- 
guished can its message to the modern world be fully understood. 

The study of Jesus Christ, of Christian history, and of the other 
great religions of the world, should bring the student to a clear 
knowledge of what Christianity really is and what it is fitted to 
do. To summarize what has thus been learned and to set forth 
the meaning and significance of Christianity in clear form is the 
province of dogmatic theology. To one who has studied Chris- 
tianity in the way that has been indicated, dogmatics should be 
no more than a formulation of results already attained and con- 
clusions already reached. Rightly understood it is simply a 
comprehensive and consistent statement of the principles of 
Christianity. Those principles are wholly practical, having to 
do with religion and ethics, with man’s attitude toward God and 
toward his fellows, not with metaphysics or with science. The 
notion that it belongs to dogmatic theology to set forth a Chris- 
tian philosophy of the universe is in my opinion entirely erroneous. 
This, so far as it is important at all, belongs to apologetics, not dog- 
matics. It may be necessary to do it in order to show the ration- 
ality of Christianity and to commend it to thinking men, but it 
is not necessary in order to make it understood. Experience 
shows that Christianity is consistent with the most various and 
contradictory philosophies, and this is natural for it is itself not 
a philosophy but a religion and an ethic. It is in other words 
wholly practical, and to formulate and summarize its practical 
principles, religious and ethical, is the one and only province of 
dogmatic theology. 

II. The primary and indispensable equipment of every Chris- 
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tian minister is, as I have said, an understanding of Christianity. 
Without it he has no adequate message for the world. With it 
he is ready for all emergencies and can meet all needs. But it 
is necessary that he shall know the needs to be met, and so a 
second part of the necessary equipment of a Christian minister 
is an understanding of men and their needs, particularly the men 
and the needs of the present age. Two opposite and extreme 
positions have been taken in this matter. Some maintain that a 
knowledge of men and their needs is the one thing necessary to the 
Christian minister and that this should constitute the chief or only 
subject of study in theological schools. But as already said, to 
know the needs of men is vain unless one has something with 
which to meet those needs. Others on the contrary maintain 
that the only way to know men is to live among them, that the 
minister learns all he needs to know about them in his active 
career in the ministry and that the divinity school can give him 
nothing of value and need not concern itself with the matter. In 
reply to this it may be said that the very power of seeing depends 
in considerable degree upon knowing what to look for and how to 
look for it and for this the training of the schools is needed. It is 
a notorious fact that many ministers go on year after year endeav- 
oring to meet the needs which their fathers met, quite oblivious to 
the existence of any new needs peculiar to the present age or of 
any old needs outside the traditional circle. One of the most 
important services rendered by modern social science is that it 
opens men’s eyes to conditions to which hitherto they have been 
for the most part quite blind, though the conditions themselves 
are in many cases centuries old. If one were to gain nothing from 
it except an open vision and an inquiring mind its study would be 
amply justified. 

An important preparation for an adequate understanding of 
the men whose needs we are to meet is a study of psychology, 
including the psychology of religion, but by no means that alone. 
The study has not been made enough of in its relation to minis- 
terial efficiency. Metaphysics and ontology have often engrossed 
the attention of theologians to the exclusion of the far more 
important branch of psychology. 
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It is in this connection too that the study of religion in its va- 
rious manifestations, individual and racial, of our own and other 
ages again has value. To understand the religious nature of man 
on a large scale and over a broad area is an indispensable condition 
of understanding the religious needs of the individual or of the 
community to which we may be called upon to minister. 

Still further, no one is in a position to understand the needs 
of the particular community in which his lot may be cast and of 
the particular people with whom he may be thrown unless he knows 
something of the tendencies of the age in which he lives, and of 
the forces and influences which have made it what it is. In other 
words, the study of history, not primarily for the sake of knowing 
the past, but for the sake of comprehending the present, is indis- 
pensable to anyone who would minister wisely to the needs of the 
world. What shall one think of existing institutions who does 
not know how they came to be? How shall one decide what atti- 
tude to take toward the various social movements of the day, all 
forcing themselves on our attention and all claiming to be for the 
benefit of humanity, unless one has followed the world-wide 
awakening of the social conscience, and has traced its many mani- 
festations, and knows their mutual relations and their bearing upon 
the common cause? And how shall one judge the ethical ideals 
of today who fails to understand their genesis and growth? An 
immense amount of good energy is continually wasted by the best 
people in endeavoring to change conditions which, if they under- 
stood their history, they would see are changing themselves quite 
without their help, or it may be are unchangeable by any power 
of man. And meanwhile the age is crying for the help of just 
such people who have no help left to give where it would really 
count. Certainly no one needs wisdom in this matter more than 
the Christian minister, whose very profession marks him as a 
leader in all moral as well as religious effort. No one can estimate 
what tremendous progress might be made in building the kingdom 
of God in this our land if all the moral power that resides in our 
Christian churches were enlisted for the promotion of wise and 
practicable and permanently worthful ends. No mere daily con- 
tact with the world of men, illuminating as it is, can impart that 
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largeness of view and that breadth of vision which are needed by 
him who would best serve his day and generation. 

And what is true in ethical and social lines is true in every line. 
Who can understand the existing religious situation—the curious 
enthusiasms, the astonishing aspirations, and the often dishearten- 
ing indifference—unless he knows where it has all come from and 
how? It is not merely that an understanding of modern religious 
history in its inner development and its controlling forces spares 
the Christian minister much misplaced confidence and much need- 
less despair, but that it enables him to put effort where effort is 
needed and where it really counts, and makes it possible for him 
to appeal effectively to the often latent, always powerful religious 
impulses of humanity. 

Equally important is a knowledge of the history of modern 
thought that one may understand its currents, may know what 
they mean for the religious and the moral life, and how they may 
be utilized for the improvement of both. Many ministers of our 
liberal as well as of our conservative churches seem to have no 
conception of the significance of modern trends of thought. They 
may purposely ignore them as ungodly, as many conservatives 
do, they may live in them and revel in them, as many liberals do, 
without understanding whence they came and whither they go, 
and so without being able to minister effectively and helpfully to 
an intellectual world dominated by them. It is not enough to 
know what men are thinking about today. That is easy to find 
out, at any rate for one’s own community. But if one would bring 
a message to thinking men that has worth and power he must 
know why they are thinking as they are and what their thinking 
means for present and for future. 

Where shall a man get the knowledge that is necessary along 
all these lines? If it is the business of the theological school to 
give him an understanding of Christianity, it would seem to be 
the business of the college or university to give him an under- 
standing of the world in which he lives. And indeed it would be 
a great help if students for the ministry were to carry on lines of 
study with this end in view before coming to the seminary. It 
would be much better worth while than courses in more specifically 
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theological subjects which many now take in college by way of 
preparation for their professional work. But after all, under 
existing circumstances, a large measure of responsibility rests 
upon the divinity school itself for instruction along these lines. 
Course must be offered which are either not given in college or 
have not been taken there, and no man should be sent out into the 
ministry who has not at least had his attention called to the 
immense importance of understanding the age in which he lives 
and the men among whom he moves and who has not done some 
work with that end in view. 

But in addition to an understanding of the general tendencies 
of the age—social, ethical, religious, and intellectual—every theo- 
logical student needs some knowledge of the specific conditions 
which he will be called upon to face in his ministerial work. Here 
much may, indeed must, be left to the period of active ministerial 
service. But even here too some helpful training is possible and 
much more would be possible if there were a larger degree of 
specialization in the Christian ministry. Many of the crying 
problems of the age are peculiar to certain strata of society or to 
particular kinds of communities. There is the problem of poverty 
and the problem of wealth, the problem of the city and of the 
country, the problem of the factory town and of the rural village, 
the problem of the intellectual classes and of the uneducated 
masses. One of the unfortunate things about the ministerial pro- 
fession is that we treat it so commonly as a single homogeneous 
calling and try to train men for the ministry in general, when we 
should be training them for particular lines of ministerial service. 
In modern education for foreign missionary work a great advance 
has been made in this respect. Students know to which field they 
are going and are able to prepare themselves to meet the peculiar 
needs of that particular field. But with the men who remain at 
home everything is still left largely to chance. All receive prac- 
tically the same training and take up ministerial work in the 
country, in the small town, in the large city, in the slums, or on 
the avenue according as the opening happens to come. It would 
make immensely for efficiency if the peculiar tastes and abilities 
of individuals were studied .and they were advised to prepare 
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themselves for some particular kind of ministerial service in some 
particular sort of environment. Men are already preparing in 
our theological institutions for service in various positions, such as 
bible-school teachers, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, and settlement direc- 
tors. It would be an immense advance if men were to prepare 
themselves particularly for one or another definite kind of minis- 
terial work, to be preachers or pastors or organizers, or to labor 
specifically in the country, in the factory community, in the slums 
of a great city, or in university circles. No man can acquaint 
himself with all these various fields, their conditions and their 
needs, and the best methods to be employed in ministering to 
them. Here if anywhere election and specialization are appro- 
priate and necessary. And even if it should chance that circum- 
stances led a man into some field for which he had not particularly 
prepared, he would be better fitted for the unfamiliar work for 
having made a thorough study of some special line of service, even 
though not his own. Much of our so-called practical training 
lacks point and fails to grip just because it is training for every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. 

III. The third matter in which training is needed by the theo- 
logical student is how to apply Christianity to the needs of men. 
Every Christian minister should know how to bring Christianity 
effectively to bear upon the world. This can be fully discovered 
only by experience in the field. Men learn how best to do the 
work by doing it. At the same time, in this line as in the preceding, 
the theological school can do much. It should not content itself 
with teaching what Christianity is and what the world is upon 
which it is to be brought to bear; it should also give instruction 
in the matter of method, in what is commonly termed practical 
theology. The study of the age in which we live is, strictly speak- 
ing, no more a part of practical theology than the study of Chris- 
tianity itself. Both are, of course, practical, inasmuch as they 
constitute part of a man’s training for practical ministerial work, 
but their immediate purpose is different from that of the discipline 
known more specifically as practical theology. That discipline 
has to do properly with the application of a Christianity presumed 
to be already known to an age presumed to be already understood. 
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Viewed thus practical theology should have not necessarily a 
large but an essential place in the theological curriculum. The 
old notion of its scope is much too narrow for the needs of today. 
It should be viewed in a broader way and handled on a larger scale 
than commonly in the past and it should include many things 
which formerly were either not studied at all or were studied in 
other connections and with another purpose. I can do no more 
here than enumerate a few of the subjects which legitimately 
belong within its sphere. 

In addition to the familiar topics of homiletics and the pas- 
toral care, there properly belongs to practical theology the whole 
matter of apologetics which means the presentation of Christianity 
in such a way as to show its essential rationality, and its fitness to 
satisfy the needs of men, and also to meet the peculiar objections 
which have sprung from modern thought and life. 

The whole subject of religious education, which is now coming 
so prominently to the front, also belongs here. We are realizing 
its importance as never before and are learning that the old hap- 
hazard and slipshod methods of training the young are not only 
ineffective but positively demoralizing. 

To practical theology pertains also the study of the great 
religious classics of the world, not for scientific ends, and not, in 
this case, for the sake of understanding Christianity and other 
religions, but for the purpose of comprehending better the spirit- 
ual forces which have moved and moulded the lives of multitudes 
of men in past and present and of enriching one’s own stores of 
religious power. For this purpose, of course, the Bible still remains 
the most important of all on account both of its inherent char- 
acter as a great monument of religious experience and of the esti- 
mate in which it is held by Christendom. Whatever attitude one 
may take toward the question of biblical authority the Christian 
minister who does not steep himself in the Bible robs himself of a 
tremendous engine of spiritual power, whether his work be cast 
with the most conservative or most radical of Christian communi- 
ties. And for this it is not the New Testament that is alone 
important, but the massive and magnificent revelations of religious 
experience of various types which crowd the pages of the Old 
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Testament, the most immediately and broadly and variously 
human of all the great religious classics of the world. 

An enlargement of the scope of practical theology is also neces- 
sary because the Christian minister of today is called upon to do 
so many things of which his predecessors of an earlier day never 
dreamed. Undoubtedly the multiplication of functions has led 
to an unfortunate scattering of energy and has meant in many 
cases a decided loss of efficiency. The situation, indeed, as it now 
widely exists is not permanently tolerable. Specialization in 
ministerial work will soon come to be a necessity of existence. 
And as specialization in function becomes common, of course 
specialization in seminary preparation will be more and more 
needful. But of this I have already spoken. I may simply say 
that as every theological student should undertake to acquaint 
himself as fully as possible with the peculiar needs of some par- 
ticular type of community or class of society, he should also pre- 
pare himself to become an expert in some special line of ministerial 
service. Expert in all he cannot possibly be. To be expert in 
none is to be equally inefficient in all. Every Christian minister 
may and must know Christianity. He cannot possibly know and 
minister to the whole world: let him make his choice of field and 
line of work and let him be a master therein. 

I have spoken of three things as essential to the Christian min- 
ister—a knowledge of Christianity, a knowledge of men, and a 
knowledge of the method of bringing Christianity effectively to 
bear upon them. For training in all these lines our theological 
schools should provide in such measure as they can, and in all 
these lines the demands and the opportunities are today greater 
than they ever were. It is not that the number of courses offered 
needs necessarily to be greatly multiplied; that may in many 
cases be impracticable. But if so, some of the old must be dis- 
placed by some of the new subjects, so far as that can be done 
without in any way lessening the emphasis on the fundamental 
matter of understanding Christianity. At any rate, it is not a 
time for lowering our standards or shortening our course, as some 
seem to think in their short-sighted desire to increase the ranks 
of the ministry. On the contrary, it is a time to require more than 
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ever before. Under the old system students had perhaps time 
enough, but now a three-years’ course is all too short. 

But even if the course were lengthened to four years, as in my 
opinion it might well be, no one man could do everything, nor should 
he even if he could. Election on a larger or smaller scale there 
must be. And moreover, quite independently of the necessities 
of the case, the elective system has in itself great value in our 
theological schools, as in other schools. But no elective system 
is justified which allows a man to enter upon the work of the min- 
istry without a thorough understanding of Christianity and an 
adequate comprehension of the age in which he lives. This much 
at least he must have. The elective system has its dangers in per- 
mitting men to devote their attention to the unimportant at the 
expense of the essential matters. But if our theological institutions 
were to plan all their courses under the dominance of a clear and 
definite ideal, and were to keep that ideal always before their stu- 
dents, there would be little cause to complain of scattered energies 
and wasted time. 

Throughout this address I have spoken of theological education 
in a specific and somewhat narrow sense. I have said nothing 
of that larger training of mind and heart which every Christian 
minister should have. He who would meet the spiritual needs of 
men and would lead them in paths of peace or in ways of service, 
must have a training such as no professional course can give. 
He must speak out of a burning heart, out of a rich experience, 
and out of a well-furnished mind. It has been said that success- 
ful ministers are born, not made. But the successful minister is 
always in the making. By intimate human contacts, by com- 
munion with the best and greatest souls of all the ages, by vigor- 
ous thought and strenuous toil, by all these ways that make true 
men and true leaders of men the true Christian minister too is 
trained. The ministry is not merely a profession: it is limitless 
opportunity for service; and there are no abilities natural or 
acquired, no endowments, spiritual and intellectual, no gifts of 
mind and heart, no graces of character, no capacities for devotion, 
no power of enthusiasm that may not find within it freest scope 
and largest exercise. 











THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS 
AN ESTIMATE OF THE NEGATIVE ARGUMENT 
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Did Jesus actually live, or is he only the pious fiction of a primi- 
tive religious imagination? This question is not new, but it has been 
discussed with renewed energy in Germany during the past year, 
and some leading New Testament scholars have participated 
in the discussion.* 


At first sight the issue seems to be a purely historical one, yet 
the real point of interest for much of the discussion is not the data 
of history but the problem of Jesus’ significance for the founding 
of Christianity as well as for the religion of modern times. The 
present denial of his existence is the extreme swing of the pendulum 
away from the older orthodoxy’s interpretation of his place in 


t The discussion was given special prominence early in the year when the Berlin 
division of the Deutscher Monistenbund, on the evenings of January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 1, debated this subject. Arthur Drews, professor of philosophy in Karlsruhe 
technical high school, led the debate for the negative and Professor von Soden, of 
Berlin, for the affirmative. Other speakers were F. Steudel, G. Hollmann, M. Fischer, 
F. Lipsius, H. Francke, T. Kappstein, and M. Maurenbrecher. The stenographic 
report of the whole discussion is now published as Berliner Religionsgesprach: Hat Jesus 
gelebt? Berlin and Leipzig (1910). Many other public discussions of the same theme 
have taken place. Of the most important publications, on the radical side are Drews, 
Die Christusmythe (1900, 19103); the periodical Das freie Wort, edited by Max Hen- 
ning; F. Steudel, Wir Gelehrten vom Fach! Eine Streitschrift gegen Professor D. von 
Sodens “Hat Jesus gelebt?”’ (1910); S. Lublinski, Die Entstehung des Christentums 
aus der antiken Kultur (1910), and Falsche Beweise fiir die Existenz des Menschen 
Jesus (1910); W. Schultz, Dokumente der Gnosis. Mit einer ausfiihrlichen Einleitung 
(1910); on the negative, Bornemann, Jesus als Problem (1909); H. Windisch, “Der 
geschichtliche Jesus” in Theologische Rundschau, XIII (1910), 163-82, 199-220; 
P. Wernle, “Wider moderne Skepsis fiir den Glauben an Jesus,” and H. Holtzmann, 
“Paulus als Zeuge wider die Christusmythe von Arthur Drews” in Die Christliche 
Welt (February 17, 1910), 145-60; von Soden, Hat Jesus gelebt? (1910); Beth, Hat 
Jesus gelebt? (1910); Jiilicher, Hat Jesus gelebt? (1910); Weinel, Ist das “‘liberale” 
Jesusbild widerlegt? (1910); J. Weiss, Jesus von Nazareth, Mythus oder Geschichte 
(1910). A somewhat more complete citation of the literature may be found in the 
Biblische Zeitschrift, VIII (1910), 415-17. Much of it is of minor importance. 
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theology. The modern extremists say that not only is the réle 
assigned to him by the older theologians untenable, but also the 
efforts of modern criticism are futile since the present world-view 
cannot permit any importance to be attached to a historical 
founder of religion. Drews, in closing the Berlin debate, formu- 
lated two questions which in his opinion were fundamental to the 
whole controversy: What is the secret of Christianity’s origin in 
the light of which it can be revitalized for modern times? and, 
What can Christ be to us today? The last question is answered 
simply: “As a purely historical personality, nothing”; and regard- 
ing the first, not only is the significance of myth central for an 
explanation of the rise of Christianity but for its modern revitaliza- 
tion as well. Not the historical Jesus but Christ as an idea, as an 
idea of the divine humanity, is the ground of a new religion. 
“When we can and will no longer believe on accidental personalities 
we can and must believe on ideas.’”? 

If one would avoid confusioa, he must here distinguish three 
distinct problems: Was Jesus a historical person? In what sense 
can he be called the historical founder of Christianity ? and, What 
is his significance for modern religion? ‘The present discussion 
will be confined to the first of these three questions. 

The present tendency to deny the historicity of Jesus has its 
antecedents in the skepticism of Bruno Bauer. In the contro- 
versy which followed the appearance of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
Bauer found himself more in sympathy with Strauss than with 
the contemporary Christian apologists. Their religious world- 
view was for him impossible—true religion could not be conditioned 
upon belief in the special activity of a historical personality, so 
Bauer began a critical examination of the literature upon which 
his opponents relied as the authority for their position. His first 
effort was to show that the picture of Jesus given in the Fourth 
Gospel was unhistorical.2 Then he turned to the Synoptic Gospels 

2 Berlin Religionsgesprich, 94 {.; also Christusmythe, p. xi: “the ‘Christusmythe’ 
has been written directly in the interest of religion out of the conviction that the 
forms hitherto prevailing are no longer sufficient for the present, that especially the 


‘Jesus-ism’ of the modern theology is fundamentally irreligious and itself presents 
the greatest hindrance to all true religious progress.” 


3 Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte des Johannes (1840). 
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where he adopted the conclusions of Weisse and Wilke as to the 
priority of Mark. But if Mark was the principal source for the 
first three gospels then their testimony to Jesus was in reality 
supported by only one witness, and this, upon further examination, 
proved to be a work of fiction. If Jesus was no such person as the 
gospels depicted perhaps he was not a historical character at all. 
Bauer turned to the Pauline letters as the only remaining evidence, 
and these he decided were also unhistorical.s Accordingly all 
proof of Jesus’ actual existence vanished, and the origin of Chris- 
tianity was not to be traced to any definite personal founder. 
How, then, did the new movement originate? In answering this 
question Bauer allowed his fancy free play. The new type of 
thought which received the name Christianity, after an evolu- 
tionary period of about fifty years, came to maturity in the time 
of Trajan and was a syncretistic product embodying elements 
from Judaism, Stoicism, and Platonic philosophy.° 

The distinctive feature of Kalthoff’s theory is his emphasis 
upon the social idea.? The starting-point of his thought is a reac- 


4 Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte der Synoptiker, 3 vols. (1841-42); 2d ed., 
Kritik der Evangelien und Geschichte ihres Ursprungs (1850-51). 

5 Kritik der paulinischen Briefe (1850-52). 

6 Christus und die Caésaren. Der Ursprung des Christentums aus dem rimischen 
Griechentum (1877). 

7 Das Christus-Problem, Grundlinien zu einer Sozialtheologie (1902, 19037); Die 
Entstehung des Christentums, Neue Beitrége zum Christusproblem (1904); Was wissen 
wir von Jesus? Eine Abrechnung mii Professor Bousset in Gottingen (1904); cf. 
Bousset, Was wissen wir von Jesus? Vortrige im protestanten Verein zu Bremen 
(1904). Kalthoff finds a natural following among socialistic writers, though Jesus’ 
historicity is not always denied outright. K. Kautsky, Der Ursprung des Christen- 
tums (1908), also ‘Jesus der Rebell” in Die neue Zeit, XXVIII (1910), 13-17, 44-52, 
treats the Christian literature with so free a hand as to make Jesus a political and 
social revolutionist, a typical “Marxist.” M. Maurenbrecher, Von Nazareth nach 
Golgatha. Eine Untersuchung tiber die weltgeschichtlichen Zusammenhdnge des Urchris- 
tentums (1909), Berliner Religionsgesprich (1910), 89-93, takes the sources more 
seriously than Kautsky does. He combines historical method—he was formerly a 
theologian—and the philosophical ideas of Drews with strong socialistic tendencies. 
As a result, Jesus’ life and death are thought to have been the indispensable incen- 
tive for the new religion, but the real secret of its-origin is the activity of the Son of 
Man myth which fixed itself upon the person of Jesus after his death and in which 
the hopes of the common people found expression. Jesus had not put himself for- 
ward as Messiah, but he had spoken of the Son of Man in the third person, whose 
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tion against the individualism of modern religion, a feature, in 
his opinion, not to be found in primitive Christianity. This was 
purely a collective movement of the masses, and indeed so free 
from the individual element that the notion of a personal founder 
is entirely unhistorical, a later personification of the ideals and 
experiences of the community itself. On its positive side, Kalt- 
hoff’s theory of the rise of the new religion is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of Bauer: Rome was the seat of its origin; Jewish 
messianism, Stoic philosophy, and the communistic clubs of the 
time supplied its source elements; its literature was a poetic crea- 
tion projecting into the past the more immediate experiences of 
the present, as when the picture of a suffering, dying, and rising 
Christ typified the community’s own life of persecution and 
martyrdom. 

W. B. Smith varied the theory by assigning the origin of the 
Jesus-cult to pre-Christian times.* For Smith the whole subject 
is less a problem than it was with his predecessors and more a 
question of phrases. The two pillars of his argument are (1) Ta 


. wept Tov."Inoov and (2) the word “Nazareth.” From the state- 


ment of Acts 18:25 to the effect that Apollos was preaching “the 
things of Jesus” while he as yet knew only the baptism of John, 
Smith infers that prior to the gospel story there existed a “‘ doctrine”’ 
concerning Jesus sufficiently definite and vital to form the back- 
ground of a widespread propaganda. ‘Jesus’ was in fact a pre- 
Christian theological idea connected with a cult widely diffused 
among the Jews and especially among the Hellenists between 
100 B.C. and 100 A.D. Similarly the word “ Nazareth’”’—the exact 
spelling does not greatly matter—was not originally the name of 
a place but an appellation meaning “guardian,” ‘“‘savior.”” The 
word “Jesus” originally had the same meaning, so that the asso- 
ciation of the two names was a natural procedure. In the litera- 
ture of Christianity the Jesus of the gospels was invented to per- 
sonify the former of these terms, and the city called Nazareth— 


coming he had believed near at hand. Jesus was moved mainly by the proletarian 
instinct, which also dominated the thinking of the disciples. The giving of them- 
selves to this ideal after Jesus’ death was the birthday of Christianity. 

8 Der vorchristliche Jesus (1906). 
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otherwise an unknown place—is a geographical fiction prompted 
by the latter; while “Christ”’ signifies the deity, especially if one 
reads xpiords as equivalent to xpnotdés and compares Ps. 34:8, 
“taste and see that the Lord is good (xpnords).” 

Other investigators have drawn more largely upon data gathered 
from the so-called heathen religions to prove that “‘Jesus” is a 
product of mythological fancy. Already before W. B. Smith, J. M. 
Robertson had supposed that Jesus of the gospels was only a per- 
petuation of an old Ephraimitish sun-god, Joshua.® The repre- 
sentatives of the religionsgeschichiliche school are usually content 
with claiming that the heightened picture of Jesus given in the 
gospels contains many foreign elements,’° yet many of their con- 
clusions can readily be made to serve the purposes of those who 
argue that the so-called historical Jesus is entirely a creation of 
fancy. 

Drews has drawn freely upon much of this earlier work, and the 
significance of the whole movement against the historicity of 
Jesus may be estimated from Drews’s work as a basis." At the 


9° Christianity and Mythology (1900); A Short History of Christianity (1902); 
Pagan Christs, Studies in Comparative Hierology (1903). 

10 E.g., Gunkel, Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des Neuen Testaments 
(1903); Pfleiderer, Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens in religionsgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1903); Die Entstehung des Christentums (1905); Jeremias, Babylonisches 
im Neuen Testament (1905); Briickner, Der sterbende und auferstehende Gottheiland 
in den orientalischen Religionen und ihr Verhilinis zum Christentum (1908); Clemen, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments (1909; a convenient summary 
of the literature); Zimmern, Zum Streit um die “Christusmythe”: das Babylonische 
Material in seinen Hauptpunkten dargestellt (1910). Vollers, Die Weltreligionen in 
ihrem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange (1907), will go so far as to say that “no decisive 
argument for the historicity of Jesus can be produced; cf. Steck, “Das Leben Jesu 
und die vergleichende Religionsgeschichte” in Protestantische Monatshefte (1909), 
329-37, 412-16, 447-54, who writes with special reference to Vollers and Drews. 

11 Die Christusmythe; also Berliner Religionsgesprich, 15-34, 66-74, 93-05. 
Later writers of this school have had practically nothing to add to what Drews and 
his predecessors have written. For example, Lublinski’s Die Entsehung des Christen- 
tums, although containing 257 closely printed pages, is mainly a composite of ideas 
from earlier writers, and with no systematic acknowledgment of the obligation. 
Nor has this material always been taken over accurately. On p. 177 reference is 
made to “Benjamin W. Smith’s” citation from Epiphanius to prove the pre-Chris- 
tian existence of the Nazarite sect, but Lublinski copies not Smith’s “vor Christus” 
but Drews’ “lange vor Christus.” See below note 14. 
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Berlin conference he presented for discussion five theses, which 
form a good epitome of his whole position: 

1. Before the Jesus of the gospels there existed already among 
Jewish sects a Jesus god and a cult of this god which in all proba- 
bility goes back to the Old Testament Joshua; and with this were 
blended on the one hand Jewish apocalyptic ideas and on the other 
the heathen notion of a dying and rising divine redeemer. 

2. Paul, the oldest witness for Christianity, knows nothing of 
a “historical” Jesus. His incarnated Son of God is just that 
Jewish-heathen redeeming divinity, Jesus, whom Paul merely set 
in the center of his religious world-view and elevated to a higher 
degree of religio-ethical reflection. 

3. The gospels do not contain the history of an actual man but 
only the myth of the god-man, Jesus, clothed in historical form, 
so that not only the Israelitish prophets along with the Old Testa- 
ment types of the Messiah, a Moses, Elijah, Elisha, etc., but also 
certain mythical notions of the Jews’ heathen neighbors concern- 
ing belief in the redeeming divinity, made their contribution to 
the “history” of that Jesus. 

4. With this method of explanation an ‘“undiscoverable” 
remainder which cannot be derived from the sources indicated 
may still exist, yet this relates only to secondary and unimportant 
matters which do not affect the religious belief in Jesus, while on 
the contrary all that is important, religiously significant, and deci- 
sive in this faith, as the Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Resurrection of Jesus, is borrowed from the cult- 
symbolism of the mythical Jesus and owes its origin not to a 
historical fact but to the pre-Christian belief in the Jewish-heathen 
redeeming divinity. 

5. The “historical” Jesus as determined by the critical theology 
is at any rate of so doubtful, intangible, and faded a form that 
faith in him cannot possibly longer be regarded as the indispensable 
condition of religious salvation. 

The first of these theses contains the positive side of the whole 
argument, and the remaining points can have but little force if 
this should be found invalid. What is the evidence for a pre- 
Christian Jesus?'? Three pieces of documentary evidence are 

12 The argument is elaborated in Christusmythe, 1-119. 
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produced to show the pre-Christian use of the word “Jesus”: a 
passage in Hippolytus, another in Epiphanius, and another from 
a Paris papyrus of magical formulae. Hippolytus at the begin- 
ning of the third century A.D. mentions a hymn used by the gnostic 
sect of the Naassenes which represents Jesus asking the Father’s 
permission to. visit the earth and relieve the condition of men." 
Both Smith and Drews use this in proof of their position but with- 
out any serious attempt to prove that the passage originated before 
the Christian era. Smith excuses himself from discussing the date, 
while Drews says “‘to all appearances pre-Christian” and cites a 
Babylonian parallel to the hymn, which, however, may only mean 
that Babylonian and Christian elements were both used in its 
composition. Whatever the antiquity of the sect itself may be, 
as Hippoiytus thinks of it, it is a heretical Christian sect, and the 
supposition that this reference to Jesus is a pre-Christian feature 
lacks support. 

Smith lays great stress upon the testimony of Epiphanius, who 
mentions a sect of heretics called Nafapaio. (Haer. 18) or Nacap- 
patio. (Haer. 29) ‘who existed before Christ and knew nothing of 
Christ,” and Epiphanius further says, ‘‘all men called the Chris- 
tians Nafwpaio.”*4 How much worth can be attached to this 
evidence? Even admitting that the variations of spelling are 
merely accidental, it must be remembered that Epiphanius was 
writing at the end of the fourth century A.D., and that his treat- 
ment of the subject is very obscure. He cannot himself have 
thovght of this sect as precursors of the Christian community, nor 
does he give the slightest intimation that they reverenced a cult- 
god, Jesus. It is only by liberal etymologizing that any connec- 
tion with a pre-Christian Jesus can be established; for example, 
the word ‘‘Nazarite” or “‘Nazorite” signifies ‘‘guardian,” “watch- 
man” (Syriac nasarya, Hebrew ha-nosri) so originally it is prac- 
tically identical in meaning with ‘‘Jesus,” that is, “deliverer,” 
“savior.” Thus it becomes probable that this sect worshiped 


13 Hippolytus, Philosophumena, V, 10; cf. Realencyklopddie3, XIV, art. “Ophiten,” 
404-13. 

14 These citations follow Smith’s own rendering of the passage, Der vorchristliche 
Jesus, 60 and 63. Smith’s “vor Christus (Christo)” becomes with Drews “lange 
vor Christus,” Christusmythe, 26. 
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a god Jesus as guardian, savior, deliverer. But Epiphanius is 
not to be cited in support of sucha conclusion. He has no thought 
of a pre-Christian Jesus; the word “‘Nazarite” he connects with the 
town Nazareth, and it is barely possible, in spite of Smith’s objec- 
tions, that the Old Testament name “‘Nazirite” is responsible for 
Epiphanius’ reference to pre-Christian times. 

The case is scarcely more favorable for the argument from the 
Paris papyrus. The pertinent passages are: opxifw oe kata Tov 
paptapxoupiO’ vacaape ... . (1. 1549) and opxitw ce Kata Tov 
Beov tov ESpawyv Incov .... (Il. 3019-20). Whether vacaaps 
in the first formula has any reference to the word Nazarite is 
doubtful, but in the second Jesus is clearly mentioned: “I adjure 
thee by Jesus, the god of the Hebrews.” If the formula is pre- 
Christian it is positive evidence for the existence of an earlier 
Hebrew deity by the name of Jesus. But the manuscript is con- 
ceded to belong between 300 and 400 A.D., and although the 
original composition may have been much earlier there are no 
good reasons for placing it before the Christian era; it is better 
interpreted as a heathen composition in which the Jews and the 
Christians are not distinguished.*s 

The further supposition of secret sects in Judaism where an 
alleged cult-god, Jesus, could be worshiped is difficult to imagine; 
yet Drews asserts that not only have the world-views of Baby- 
lonians, Persians, and Greeks influenced Judaism polytheistically, 
but from the beginning, side by side with the priestly and officially 
accentuated view of the One God, went a faith in other gods, a 
faith which not only received constantly new nourishment from 
foreign influences but, above all, which seemed to be fostered in 
the secret sects.‘° That the main line of Judaism contained 
syncretistic elements is now generally recognized, but the perpetual 
and widespread existence of secret polytheistic cults among the 
Jews is not supported by any substantial evidence. The Jewish 
literature seems to know nothing of such a situation, and although 
these sects are supposed to have been “‘numberless,” practically the 
only ones to be cited as possible examples are the Therapeutae 

15 Cf. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (1908), 186, note 14. 

16 Christusmythe, 21 f. 
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mentioned by Philo, the Essenes described by Josephus, and the 
Naassenes (Greek “Ophites”). There is some doubt about the 
antiquity of the last, but they are assumed to have existed as a 
Jewish sect “if not before at all events contemporaneous with 
Christianity.’”’ Moreover the name of Jesus cannot be connected 
with these sects except by a doubtful process of word-derivation. 
The word “Therapeutae” signifies “physicians” (@epamevra/) 
and with these the Essenes (whose name means “pious,” “god- 
fearing’) held many ideas in common. Further the name “Jesus” 
means in Hebrew “helper’’ or “deliverer,” that is curator, Qepazrevrys. 
Now ‘‘the Therapeutae and the Essenes looked upon themselves 
as physicians, especially as physicians of souls; it is therefore not 
at all improbable that they worshiped a cult-god under this name,” 
that is, “Jesus.”*? A similar supposition for the Naassenes is 
based upon their possible kinship with the Essenes and the presence 
of Jesus’ name in Hippolytus’ citation of their hymn which, as 
already observed,'® is not free from the suspicion of Christian 
influence. The supposition of the prevalence of secret religious 
sects among the Jews as well as the worship of a god bearing the 
name “Jesus” rests upon only very inadequate evidence. 
Continuing the argument from likeness of names, a prototype of 
the Christian “Jesus” is found in Joshua. His name, like that of 
Jesus, signifies ‘deliverer” “savior”; his mother (according to 
an Arabic tradition!) was Miriam and the mother of jesus was 
Mary (Miriam); he leads Israel out of distress in the wilderness 
into the promised land where milk and honey flow, that is, the land 
of the Milky Way and the moon, and Jesus also leads his followers 
into the heavenly kingdom; and all this is traceable to an ancient 
cult of the sun, the Greek legend of Jason forming the connecting 
link. Jason=Joshua=Jesus. Jesus with his twelve disciples 
passing through Galilee came to the Passover feast at Jerusalem; 
Joshua with his twelve helpers passed through the Jordan and 
offered the Paschal lamb on the other shore; Jason with his twelve 
companions went after the golden fleece of the lamb; and all 
originally was the myth of the sun’s wandering through the twelve 


17 Christusmythe, 25. 
18 See above, p. 26. 
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signs of the Zodiac. Thus Joshua (Jesus) was an old Ephraimit- 
ish god of the sun and of fertility, worshiped among many Jewish 
sects as the hero-deliverer of ancient Israel and the future mes- 
sianic savior.'® But when one asks for the evidences of a Joshua- 
cult among the Jews, he finds no answer. Again, is there any- 
where in Judaism an intimation that Joshua was ever the hero 
about whom messianic hopes were built ? Here also evidence fails; 
and as for a resemblance between the Jesus of the gospels and this 
alleged cult-god, Joshua, it lies merely in the identity of name— 
a feature of no importance when one recalls the frequency of the 
name among the Jews.?° 
Finally, as an argument for a pre-Christian Jesus, it is urged 
that the idea of a suffering messiah is not a distinctively Christian 
product, but it was earlier a Jewish doctrine, having been taken 
over from the heathen notion of a suffering, dying, and rising God. 
To be sure, nature myths personifying the death of winter and 
revival to new life in the spring, and the like, are common in the 
heathen mythologies of Asia Minor, and acquaintance with these 
on the part of the Jews is possible, but evidence that these formed 
an important part in the construction of their messianic hope is 
scanty. Certainly a mere collection of isolated points suggesting 
similarities of ideas is not sufficient proof of borrowing, particu- 
larly when the Jewish literature shows so little to confirm the sup- 
position. Isaiah, chap. 53, is the most favorable passage, and 
granting that the thought in this chapter may be of heathen 
origin and the significance messianic?'—both doubtful points— 
it is still true that official Judaism did not interpret the suffering 
servant of Isaiah messianically nor did early Christianity which, 
ex hypothesi, represents the unofficial side of Jewish thought, make 
extensive use of the passage. Paul, whom Drews will concede to be 
a historical personality of primal importance for the new move- 
ment, does not use the idea of the “suffering servant” in his 
19 Christusmythe, 23, 46-48, 98 {.; Berliner Religionsgesprach, 25. 
20 Wienel says an argument based on the likeness of Jesus to Joshua is “simply 
grotesque.” They have nothing in common but the name, which belongs to no less 


than twenty different men in Josephus’ history (Ist das “liberale”’ Jesusbild wider- 
legt? 91). 


21 So Gressmann, Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 302-33. 
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interpretation of Jesus, but rather the idea of the offered victim 
in the Jewish sacrificial system; and, further, he testifies that a 
dying messiah is a stumbling-block for Jews as well as foolishness 
for the Greeks.*? Moreover the gospels clearly show that nobody 
associated with Jesus anticipated for him a career that would 
end in death. The primitive Christians had too much difficulty 
in defending their faith in a suffering Messiah to allow us to — 
believe that they found the idea current in Judaism or even that 
the heathen notion of a dying and rising divinity was recognized 
as having any essential similarity with their preaching about “Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” 

Drews has yet a few “proofs” of a sporadic sort for the existence 
of a pre-Christian Jesus. Smith’s arguments from the phrase, “the 
things of Jesus” and from the supposed fictitiousness of the town 
of Nazareth are repeated. But the first point, as the context in 
Acts will show, merely implies that Apollos had previously been 
instructed by followers of Jesus who were not interpreting baptism 
in exactly the same way as it was being interpreted among the 
Pauline churches. The argument from “Nazareth” rests chiefly on 
the absence of the name in Jewish literature, but it cannot be very 
significant that a small Galilean town is not mentioned and, 
when we recall the apologetic difficulties it raised, it does not 
seem probable that it is a mere invention of the Christians. 
Another point is made from the type of Christology in the Book 
of Revelation and in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. The 
Jesus in these books is thought to have “nothing in common with 
the Christian Jesus” and to be “in all probability” taken over 
from a pre-Christian cult. But we have previously been told that 
the Christian Jesus also came from this source; then why the 
variation of form? Not only does the assertion that they have 
nothing in common seem ill-advised, but the explanation of the 
differences may easily be accounted for by conditions within the 
history of Christianity. Again, evidence for a long history of the 
name Jesus is found in the successful use of that name in magic 
already “‘at the beginning of the Christian propaganda,” “an entirely 
inconceivable fact if its bearer had been a mere man.” But the an- 


22 T Cor. 1:23. 
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cients who used magic were not given to critical skepticism in such 
matters; it would be quite sufficient for them to know that Jesus’ 
followers believed him now to occupy a place of authority in the 
divine realm. Moreover, the date and extent of the magical use 
of Jesus’ name are more doubtful problems than they are here 
assumed to be.?3 

Drews’s second thesis, dealing with Paul,?4 proceeds upon the 
assumption that a pre-Christian Jesus is an established fact. Any- 
thing in the Pauline writings indicating the historicity of Jesus is 
explained in some other way or is called a later insertion; 
and, finally, it is asserted that “‘the Pauline letters contain no 
compulsion of any sort for the supposition of a historical Jesus 
and no man would be likely to find such there if it were not 
already for him an established assumption.”’ Unlike most critics 
who deny the historicity of Jesus, Drews would save Paul in 
so far as the latter can be cited as the exponent of a religion 
built upon faith in an idea—the item which Drews regards central 
in all religion. As might be expected, the fundamental problems 
of Pauline study are scarcely touched and no fixed principles of 
critical investigation are followed. One takes from the literature 
what he pleases and leaves what he pleases. We are told at the 
start that no compelling proof for the authenticity of any of the 
letters can be produced and yet from them an elaborate and con- 
fident exposition of Pauline thought is derived. 

Two main points are argued: Paul knew no “historical” Jesus, 
and his “Jesus” was none other than a heathen cult-god. At once 
several passages in Paul’s writings demand explanation; for example, 
I Cor. 11:23 ff., describing the last supper on the night of Jesus’ 
betrayal. This seems to point to a specific event in the life of a 
historical individual, but the difficulty is avoided by assuming 
that ‘“‘we have here to do with a clearly later insertion,” at least 
the reference to the betrayal is “certainly inserted.” Similarly 

the implication of a historical Jesus whose death was followed by 


23 Paul gives a hint of this practice in his day (Phil. 2:9 f.), and Acts, chap. 3, 
shows the early believers defending their right to use Jesus’ name in this way; but 
how extensively they did this at an early date is not known. 


24 See also Christusmythe, 120-63. 
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certain appearances to his followers (I Cor. 15: § ff.) is either another 
interpolation, or else it refers to an ecstatic experience without 
regard to any definite historical person. It is a convenient elasticity 
of critical method which can allow these options. Again, the 
mention of “brothers” of the Lord, as in I Cor. 9:5 and Gal. 1:10, 
is to be understood in the sense of community brotherhood; yet 
we are not told why Paul in the same context should not have 
included Peter and Barnabas in this brotherhood. Moreover, 
brothers im the Lord, not brothers of the Lord, is Paul’s mode of 
thought for the community relationship. These are fair examples 
of both the brevity and the method Drews uses in treating the 
positive side of the Pauline evidence. It is difficult to take such 
arguments seriously, particularly when they are presented so 
briefly and with no apparent ground of justification except the 
presupposition that a historical Jesus must not be recognized. 

If Paul’s gospel is not to be traced to an actual Jesus, what is 
its origin? The answer is a fanciful reconstruction of the historical 
background. In Tarsus the heathen religious movements of the 
time flourished and here Paul had heard of a Jewish sect-god, 
Jesus, yet Paul’s own sympathies were with official Judaism and 
he studied to become a teacher of the Law. Now the gospel of 
“Jesus,”’ which was originally “nothing other than a Judaized and 
spiritualized Adonis-cult” was first preached by men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene (Acts 11:19 f. is the evidence!) but' Paul opposed this 
preaching because the Law pronounced a curse upon everyone who 
hung onatree. Then all of a sudden there came over him a great 
enlightenment; the dying Adonis became a self-sacrificing god, 
surrendering his life for the world. This was “the moment of 
Christianity’s birth as a religion of Paul.” 

This entire treatment of Paul is inadequate and unfair as a 
representation of his testimony to the historicity of Jesus. It 
ignores the results of the recent ‘‘Jesus versus Paul’’ controversy 
in which the gap between the two has been shown to be less wide 
than, for example, Briickner and Wrede supposed;? it overlooks 
the seriousness of Paul’s struggle with opponents who based their 
claim to superiority on their personal association with Jesus; and 

25 Cf. Jiilicher, Paulus und Jesus (1907); J. Weiss, Paulus und Jesus (1909). 
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furthermore, the whole undertone of the Pauline letters with their 
incidental references to Jesus—the type of evidence which is in 
some respects the most telling—all passes for nothing. Moreover, 
to make the Adonis cult the historical background of the Pauline 
thought is especially open to criticism. On the one hand, many 
features of Adonis’ career do not find a place in Paul’s picture of 
Jesus; for example, the youthful god slain by the wild boar, or the 
mourning of his goddess sweetheart; nor are many important 
items in Paul’s thought paralleled in the legend of Adonis: Jesus’ 
human ancestry and family connections,?° his association with 
disciples,?’ his righteous life?* lived in worldly poverty?® and self- 
sacrificing service,?° his heavenly exaltation as a reward for obedi- 
ence,3" the circumstances of his death,?* the awakening of faith 
through his appearances,>} and finally the stress Paul puts on the 
Messiah’s future coming, and his present significance for the 
spiritual life of believers. 

It is also doubtful whether the idea of the incarnation of the 
deity, which Drews thinks to be the fundamental item of the 
Pauline Christology, is really a primal feature in the apostle’s 
thought. For him there is but one God, the activity of whose 
will is manifest in all things. Although Jesus was a pre-existent 
being who voluntarily surrendered his heavenly position, still it 
is God who sent him to earth, God raised him from the dead and 
delegates to him the conduct of the judgment, and to God at last 
he submits all things in order that “God may be all in all.” It is 
true that Paul speculates about the activity of Jesus in the angelic 
realm in subordination to God, but the significance of this activity 
in man’s behalf lies not in the abstract thought of an incarnated 
redeeming divinity but in an actual human life terminated by a 
violent death. Not some hypothesis about his becoming a man, 
but the way he lived and the outcome of his career as a man, his 


26 Rom. 1:3; I Cor. 9:5; Gal. 1:19; 4:4. 

27 I Cor. 15:5; Gal. 1:17 f., etc. 

28 Rom. 5:18 f.; IL Cor. 5:21. 3° Rom. 15:3; II Cor. ro:1. 
29 II Cor. 8:9; cf. Phil. 2:5 ff. - 3t Rom. 1:4; Phil. 2:9 f. 

32 I Cor. 11:23; and numerous references to his crucifixion. 

33 I Cor. 5:5-8; Gal. 1:12, 16. 
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success in contrast with the first man’s failures, his restoration of 
the ideal of a perfect man—these are the phases of his activity 
that make him truly the savior of men. His resurrection, through 
which he was “‘declared to be the Son of God,” and his present 
activity in the spiritual life of the community are the further 
assurance of his saving power. In all of this the thought of pre- 
existence is never the stress-point. The heavenly man, the earthly 
Jesus, the exalted Christ (Messiah), the heavenly Lord are all 
features of Paul’s system; but the point of supreme importance 
for his gospel, that which he makes the central item of his preaching, 
is the transition from the second to the third, from “Jesus” to 
“Christ and him crucified.” 

Turning next to the gospels, they are held to contain only the 
myth of the god-man. Here, again, there is no detailed handling 
of critical problems. The external testimony to the gospels’ origin 
is unceremoniously set aside on the ground of Eusebius’ “notori- 
ous unreliability.” Upon the fact, now widely recognized, that 
the evangelists combined interpretation with their historical nar- 
ratives is based the broad generalization that all is fiction, and the 
efforts of critical study to determine more accurately the real 
historical background are characterized as a “‘half comic, half sad 
performance” and a “horrible fiasco.” Yet, apparently without 
any suspicion of the comic, we are asked to believe that so matter- 
of-fact a circumstance as Jesus’ association with his disciples is 
merely a variation of the myth about Jason’s search for the golden 
fleece. 

The point of departure for the argument against the gospels is 
a citation from Wrede to the effect that Mark is an apologetic 
treatise aiming to prove to gentile readers that Jesus was the Son 
of God. Granting this, it is not the same as saying Mark was 
interested in showing that the Son of God was Jesus, nor is Drews 
justified in his conclusion that “in the [synoptic] gospels we have 
to do not with a deified man but much more with an anthropo- 
morphized God.”3+ This does not truly represent the order or pro- 
gression in gospel thought. What troubled the early Christian 
missionaries was not the reluctance of their hearers to believe that 


34 Christusmythe, 211. 
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a god had become a man, but their hesitation about believing 
that a man, especially an obscure Jew, was really the Son of God. 
The oldest type of synoptic tradition does not connect either 
Jesus’ activity or his teaching with a deified past; at baptism he 
first appears as God’s Son, and his conduct through life is inter- 
preted with reference to his future; his teachings are not of any 
angelic world out of which he has come, but of the earthly life to 
be lived in spiritual fellowship with God. Belief in the resurrec- 
tion and exaltation of Jesus is the starting-point for the theological 
elaboration of the gospel tradition, and the interpreter’s task was 
not to read the divine out of Jesus’ career, but so to narrate the 
story of his activity that it might answer to the later faith in him 
as the exalted Messiah. Only in the later stages, as in the Fourth 
Gospel and the nativity stories of Matthew and Luke, does the 
process of elevation reach back as far as the pre-earthly side 
of Jesus’ career. Hence the idea of a pre-Christian cult-god as the 
starting-point for the gospel literature does not at all answer 
to this situation; and a similar objection holds against Kalthoff’s 
supposition that Jesus is merely the community’s ideal per- 
sonified to save it from perishing. On the contrary, gospel 
thought moves in the opposite direction, from the person to his 
idealization rather than from the ideal to its personification. The 
extent to which the gospel picture of Jesus is historical is another 
problem, but it must be admitted that this literary activity moves 
out from the idea of a historical Jesus who has become the heavenly 
Christ. 

Jensen’s explanation of the gospels’ origin forms a phase of this 
skeptical movement not considered by Drews. According to Jensen 
Jesus is originally neither a personified ideal, nor an anthropo- 
morphized cult-god, but a reproduction of the Babylonian hero (or 
heroes) whose exploits are narrated in the so-called Gilgamesh 
Epic.*s The argument rests upon the parallels which are found 

35 P. Jensen Das Gilgamcsch-Epos in der Weltliteratur (1906), 811-1030; Moses, 
Jesus, Paulus: drei Varianten des babylonischen Gottmenschen Gilgamesch (1909); Hat der 
Jesus der Evangelien wirklich gelebt? (1910). In the last-mentioned treatise (p. 4) 
the author protests against being classed with those who deny outright the existence 


of a historical Jesus, yet in effect his position is the same as theirs. He holds that 
Paul’s letters as well as the gospels are wholly imitations of the Babylonian legend: 
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on comparing the epic and the gospels, much emphasis being 
placed upon agreements in the succession of events. The force 
of the argument can be estimated more accurately by citing a 
section of the most important parallels, preserving the order of 
incidents as arranged by the author:3° 


1. At the beginning of the Gilga- 
mesh legend Eabani was created by 
a miracle at the command of the gods. 


2. Eabani lived far from men in 
the steppe (wilderness). 

.3. Eabani (is hairy and) has long 
hair on his head. Presumably he is 
clad with skins. 


4. Eabani lives as the beasts of the 
steppe (wilderness) on grass and herbs 
and water. 


5. Gilgamesh dreams of a star re- 
sembling a host of the heavenly Lord 
who is stronger than he, then of a 
man (human being), and this star, 
as well as the man, is symbolic of 
Eabani who thereupon comes imme- 
diately to Gilgamesh. 

6. To all appearances Eabani after- 
ward flees into the steppe (wilderness). 

7. The sun-god calls from heaven 
to Eabani in the steppe (wilderness) 
with kind words and speaks to him 
of delicious food or loaves and of 
the kissing of his feet by the kings of 
the earth. 


At the beginning of the Jesus story 
John was produced by a miracle in 
accordance with an announcement 
by an angel. 

John lived in the steppe (wilder- 
ness) near the Jordan. 

John, as a Nazirite, wears his hair 
uncut and long. He is clad with a 
garment of camel’s hair and girded 
with a belt of leather or skin. 

John lives on what is to be found 
in the wilderness: on grasshoppers 
and wild honey, and, like a Nazirite, 
drinks no wine. 

John knows (by revelation) and 
prophesies of Jesus’ coming as the 
coming of a man who is stronger than 
he, and soon afterward this Jesus 
comes to John. 


Jesus afterward flees into the wil- 
derness. 

Immediately before his flight into 
the wilderness the spirit of God de- 
scends from heaven upon Jesus and 
a voice from heaven calls him God’s 
beloved Son. In the wilderness, 
moreover, someone (i.e., the devil) 
speaks with Jesus about bread (which 
Jesus should make from stones) and 
about the fact that Jesus should rule 


“Of the career of the alleged founder of Christianity [Jesus] we know nothing or at 
feast as good as nothing”; and “We serve in our cathedrals and houses of prayer, 
in our churches and schools, in palace and hut, a Babylonian god.” 


36 Moses, Jesus, Paulus, 27-30. 
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8. Eabani returns from the steppe 
(wilderness) to his abode, the home 
of Gilgamesh. 

9. The dominion of [the great ser- 
pent and] the great lion is conquered 
by a god who comes down on a 
cloud (?) to whom the dominion of 
the world is to be transferred. 

10. [Conquest of the great serpent.] 


11. A fever plague, Xisuthros in- 
tercedes for plagued humanity and 
in this way probably the plague was 
brought to an end. 

12. Xisuthros builds himself a ship 
and keeps it ready. 

13. On an evening Xisuthros, with 
his family and his nearest friends, en- 
ters the ship. 

14. A storm arises and ceases. 

15. Xisuthros lands with his family 
far from his abode. 

16. Sinful humanity and most 
beasts, among them also the swine, 
are drowned in the flood. 

17. On a seventh day, after an in- 
terview with three intimate persons, 
Xisuthros comes to the top of the 
high mountain of the deluge and then 
is deified. 


18. The voice of the invisible 
Xisuthros out of the air to his ship 
companions says: You are to be 
pious. 

19. Chumbaba adventure. 


20. Gilgamesh reproaches Ishtar 
for her love affairs and the evils she 
has done her lovers. 

21. The bull adventure. 


all kingdoms of the earth if he kissed 
the devil’s feet. 

Jesus returns from the wilderness 
to his native place. 


The kingdom of heaven and of God 
is near, which is to be introduced by 
Jesus’ coming on the clouds. 


Expulsion of the demon in the 
synagogue at Capernaum. 

Peter’s mother-in-law is sick with 
fever and Jesus makes her well. 


A boat is kept ready for Jesus. 


On an evening Jesus with his dis- 
ciples enters the boat. 


A storm arises and ceases. 

Jesus lands in Perea opposite his 
native place. 

Two thousand or more demons, 
and two thousand swine, are drowned 
in the sea over which Jesus went. 

After six or eight days, thus cer- 
tainly originally after a week of 
seven days, Jesus with three most 
intimate persons went on to a high 
mountain and was glorified and called 
God’s Son. 

The voice out of the cloud on the 
mountain of transfiguration says: 
You are to hear Jesus. 


[Apparently omitted but is in a 
new place.]} 

John blames Herod for having mar- 
ried his second wife, Herodias, and 
for his evil deeds. 

[Apparently omitted but is in quite 
a new place.] 
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22. Eabani dies. John the Baptist dies (at a corre- 
sponding place in the story). 


And so on until the end of Jesus’ career is reached. 
39. [Gilgamesh dies.] Jesus dies. 


It is evident that no importance can be attached to any like- 
ness between individuals. At first John is Eabani, then he becomes 
Gilgamesh and Jesus is Eabani (No. 5), then Jesus becomes 
Xisuthros (Nos. 11-17), then Xisuthros is God (No. 18). When 
John reproves Herod he is Gilgamesh (No. 20), but when he dies 
in consequence of this boldness he is Eabani (No. 22). In the 
uncited parallels which follow there is the same confusion: when 
Jesus starts across the lake with the disciples he is Gilgamesh; 
when the storm arises he is Xisuthros; again, Gilgamesh represents 
the rich young ruler, but in the immediately following incident he 
represents Jesus’ disciples; Jesus is Xisuthros when he gives the 
loaves to the disciples and they are Gilgamesh, but in the very next 
parallel Jesus is again Gilgamesh; then Jesus is Xisuthros and 
Peter is Gilgamesh, though immediately afterward the rich man 
in hell is Gilgamesh and Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom is Eabani, 
notwithstanding the correspondence between Eabani and John the 
Baptist at the time of the latter’s death. It cannot be said that 
the life-story of any hero in the Babylonian legend parallels that 
of any New Testament character, and indeed, so far as the support 
of the argument is concerned, the proper names may as well be 
struck from the list. 

As to the resemblance between individual events, it is insignifi- 
cant and often trifling in content; for example, two characters are 
alike in that each is in the wilderness—among orientals a natural 
place for meditation; one has a hairy body, the other wears a . 
garment made of hair; one eats grass, the other eats grasshoppers; 
and, finally, both die—hardly a remarkable fact when there is 
no resemblance in the circumstances attending their deaths. But 
what of the alleged “essentially similar succession of events”? 
This is not true of persons with whom the action is associated, for, 
as already observed, first one person and then another is intro- 
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duced without regard to orderly procedure. Moreover, it is not 
true that the action, as arranged in these parallels, preserves the 
order of events in the gospels. The reference to Jesus’ coming on 
the clouds (No. 9) appears in the gospels not at the beginning of 
Jesus’ preaching but toward the close. The connection between 
holding a boat ready (No. 12) and entering the boat (No. 13) 
is a misrepresentation of the gospel narrative. Xisuthros enters 
the ship that he prepares and holds in readiness, but the occasion 
on which a boat is held ready for Jesus (Mark 3:9) is entirely 
different from that on which he enters a boat to go across the lake 
(Mark 4:35), and an important part of his work in Galilee is done 
in the meantime. It is exceptionally irregular to place the trans- 
figuration in connection with the story of the Gadarene demoniacs 
(Nos. 16-18). According to the gospel order a wide gap inter- 
venes in which belong several incidents mentioned later in Jensen’s 
series. Again, the order of Mark is violated when Jesus’ conversa- 
tion with the rich young ruler is placed before Jesus’ reference to 
the “loaves”; and the order of Luke suffers when the story of the 
rich young ruler is put before the parable of the rich man in hades. 

The alleged points of likeness are even more insignificant when 
one views them in their original contexts. It is only by a generous 
omission of the main features of the narrative that a theory of 
resemblance can be made even plausible. To take a single illus- 
tration, the gospel story of Jesus’ baptism and temptation tells of 
an individual with a new consciousness of his mission in life reflecting 
in solitude upon the means he will use for its accomplishment. 
Though he is hungry and has power to turn stones into bread, he 
will not, for God is more to him than bread; nor will he ask God to 
show him favoritism either in the display of unusual acts or in the 
granting of earthly dominion. These are all inferior motives— 
temptations of Satan—in contrast with the ideal of perfect sub- 
mission to the will of God. On the other hand, the portion of the 
Babylonian legend, of which the gospel narrative is supposed to 
be a reproduction, pictures Eabani as a wild creature sporting 
with the beasts and protecting them from the hunter. The latter 
complains to Gilgamesh, the ruler of the city of Erech, who promises 
to lure Eabani away by means of a prostitute. The plan succeeds 
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and finally Eabani is persuaded to enter the city and live in friend- 
ship with Gilgamesh. Later (lacunae in the records leave the 
exact connection uncertain) follows the so-called temptation 
parallel, which, however, is no temptation at all but a speech of 
comfort and exhortation from Shamash the sun-god. Eabani is 
evidently restive under the restraints of civilization, and Shamash 
says, in effect, Why, Eabani, do you long for the harlot, the prosti- 
tute? Have you not been supplied with food and clothing at the 
court of Gilgamesh who will allow you to sit on an easy seat at 
his right hand and the kings of the earth will kiss your feet? And 
when the dawn of morning broke “the words of Shamash, the 
mighty, loosened the bands of Eabani and his furious heart came 
to rest.” These narratives certainly have no essential feature in 
common, and a theory of the derivation of the gospel story from 
the Babylonian, when the argument rests wholly on internal re- 
semblance, is nothing less than absurd. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of this whole theory lies in its 
omissions. Large sections of both the gospel history and the 
Babylonian epic have to be suppressed in order to establish even 
the faintest semblance of parallelism. Practically all of Jesus’ 
teaching is overlooked and his career taken as a whole has no 
counterpart in the epic. There is no character there whose reli- 
gious ideas, whose inner experiences, whose motives and impulses, 
whose attitude toward men and God, and whose relations in life 
have the least resemblance to these traits in the gospel picture of 
Jesus. In no respect does Jensen’s hypothesis, as a theory to 
explain the origin of the gospels without reference to a historical 
Jesus, seem to have any validity. 

When all the evidence brought against Jesus’ historicity is 
surveyed it is not found to contain any elements of strength. The 
argument for a pre-Christian Jesus lacks any substantial support 
and all theories that would explain the origin of the New Testament 
literature as purely a work of fiction fail. Paul and the gospel- 
writers are seen to possess the firm conviction that Jesus was a 
historical personage. Still it may be asked, Were they right in 
this conviction? Is his historicity an absolutely provable propo- 
sition? As a mathematical theorem, perhaps not, but we may 
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also remark that such a proof that he was not historical is also 
out of the question. There is no one now living who can say from 
first-hand knowledge that there was, or that there was not, in the 
first century of our era, an actual person about whom Christian 
tradition gathered. In matters of history “proof” can mean only 
a reasonable certainty based upon the available data. These 
data, if taken at their face value, are very explicit and the efforts 
which have thus far been made to explain them as totally spurious 
seem altogether inadequate. True, no great worth can be attached 
to any testimony outside of Christianity itself—Tacitus is too 
late to speak from personal acquaintance with the period in ques- 
tion and the originality of the passage in Josephus is much in 
doubt;?? but unless Paul’s epistles can be shown to be falsifica- 
tions throughout, the historicity of Jesus is a compulsory con- 
clusion. If, for example, Paul’s controversy with opponents as 
reported in Galatians or in the Corinthian letters is historical, 
it inevitably follows that there was a historical Jesus with whom 
the older apostles had been personally associated. Drews is less 
consistent than his colleagues when he tries to save Paul’s historicity 
and denies that of Jesus, but they are not more successful in show- 
ing reasons for rejecting Paul. Jensen’s attempt to derive the 
Pauline letters from the Gilgamesh legend** is even less worthy of 
consideration than his treatment of the gospels, and although 
W. B. Smith argues for the spuriousness of Romans he passes the 
other letters by without consideration. Only belief in Jesus’ his- 
toricity seems adequate to explain the evidence which now lies be- 
fore us. Otherwise the origin of the earliest features in the gospel 
tradition remains unexplained, while the stages of development in 
this tradition are seen to move away from Jesus, the man of Galilee, 
toward the heavenly Christ; and Paul not only makes the historical 
personality of Jesus the corner-stone of his gospel, but the whole 
situation in which Paul moves shows a historical background in 
which such a person is the central figure. 

The fourth and fifth of Drews’s theses are related only indirectly 
to the present topic and can here be allowed only a few concluding 

37 Tacitus, Annals, XV, 44; Josephus, Ant., XVIII, 3, 3; cf. XX, 9, 1. 

38 Moses, Jesus, Paulus, 38 ff. 
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words. Regarding the fifth thesis which raises the question of 
Jesus’ relation to modern religion, Drews does not correctly repre- 
sent the attitude of the “‘liberal’’ theologians, if by “liberal” he 
means the leading representatives of New Testament study in 
Germany. They do not hold that “faith” in the historical Jesus 
is the sole ground of their religion and that it is ‘only through 
textual criticism in a philological way’’® that religion today is 
to be explained and established. For them “‘salvation” is not an 
affair of belief but of life, and Jesus’ significance lies not in the 
doctrines about him formulated by his early interpreters but in 
his own religious life. To discover with keener appreciation the 
content of this religious life from which so strong an influence 
went out into the lives of others is the aim of these scholars. 

The fourth thesis is nearer to the historical question in hand, 
though it really carries us over to the problem of Jesus’ historical 
relation to the founding of Christianity. Is it a fact that what 
Drews’s theory leaves unexplained is only ‘“‘secondary and unim- 
portant matters’? The answer given to this depends upon one’s 
understanding of what constituted the vital element in primitive 
Christianity. If this was doctrine and ritual then Drews’s claim— 
had he successfully established his other propositions—might have 
to be granted; but if the essential item was a new religious impulse 
which used, among other things, theological notions and outward 
forms in its efforts at self-expression, then the features Drews 
leaves unexplained are the primary and all-important. On this 
interpretation the personal influence of Jesus’ own life is not only 
the key to the origin of the new religion but also the incentive for 
the literary activity which produced the New Testament. 


39 Berliner Religionsges prach, 93 f. 




















PRAGMATIC ELEMENTS IN MODERNISM 
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A study of the writings of representative Modernists, especially 
those that have fallen under the ban of the Roman Curia, reveals 
a constant use of pragmatic phrases and ideas. 

It is not to be inferred from this that modernism has adopted a 
thoroughgoing pragmatism, either of the moderate or radical sort; 
or that it holds its pragmatic elements apart from other philosophies. 
It uses pragmatism in so far as it serves its purpose, but it does not 
hesitate to resort to all the philosophies for help. 

The Modernist is an eclectic in philosophy. He is a Platonic 
idealist and mystic when it is to his advantage, as in the formulation 
of his catholicism; but a pragmatist, when it comes to the elucida- 
tion and defense of his modernism. In metaphysics (the nature of 
reality) he remains, along with the “Prince of Scholastics,” the 
Angelic Doctor, an absolute realist. In epistemology (the theory of 
knowledge) he is a Kantian empiricist. In logic (the nature and 
criterion of truth) he is a pragmatist. But none of these systems are 
carried out consistently in their respective inquiries. His imma- 
nentism modifies his metaphysics, while his intuitionalism modifies 
his epistemology; and his pragmatism does duty on all occasions. 
He does not hesitate to apply his pragmatic criterion to his realist 
belief in the Absolute, or to his mystical conception of catholicism.' 
This will help to explain the striking diversities among some of his 
theological ancestors—Kant and Newman—to whom he lays claim. 

But what have the Modernists themselves to say of the new 
philosophy called pragmatism? It ought to be said first of all that 
there is not entire agreement among them as to any philosophy. 
Father Tyrrell says: 

To judge so diversified and complex a movement as modernism by any one 
of its representatives, is most unfair to all the rest. I represent myself alone. 


t Tyrrell, A Much-Abused Letter, 78-81, et passim; Through Scylla and Charybdis, 
42-43 ff.; cf. James, Pragmatism, 73. 
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Abbé Loisy is impatient of me as a dreamer and mystic. Pére Laberthonniére 
finds me guilty of an occult scholasticism. One friend complains of my demo- 
cratic, another of my conservative and aristocratic sympathies. With all due 
respect to the encyclical Pascendi, Modernists wear no uniform, nor are they 
sworn to the defense of any system, still less of that which His Holiness has 
fabricated for them.? 


Modernists do not desire to separate themselves as a party from 
the Roman church, nor to be set apart as a guild within it. Hence 
they have avoided all organized efforts or prearranged agreements. 
Their safety lies in their diffusion throughout the entire body, and 
their alliance with many different types of thought; in other words, 
in their complexity rather than their unity. They fear all hard and 
fast lines either of organization or philosophy. But they are more 
sensitive to philosophic classification than to any other kind. Nothing 
in all the papal encyclical Pascendi gave them so much concern as 
the “assumption that there lies at the root of modernism a certain 
philosophical system.” The Modernist never wearies of reminding 
us that “not philosophy but criticism is the presupposition of modern- 
ism.” “So far from our philosophy dictating our critical method, 
it is the critical method that has of its own accord forced us to a 
very tentative and uncertain formulation of various philosophical 
conclusions.’’3 

When Father Tyrrell was classified with pragmatists, he showed 
no little irritation and expressed himself as follows: “Because, as 
is plain from the last chapter, I am in sympathy with ‘pragmatism’ 
and use many of its terms and principles, it has pleased certain hard- 
worked reviewers, with no leisure for microscopy, to dump me down 
with the pragmatists and have done with me.” In an article in the 
Annales de philosophie chrétienne (October, 1905), explaining his 
attitude, he said: 

Life is the test and criterion of truth, as serviceableness is of any instrument. 
But it does not follow that whatever is immediately or apparently useful to life, 
is truly so, and therefore true. Nor does truth belong per prius to particular 
propositions, but to the whole mind or world-scheme with which such particulars 


cohere, and which they involve or imply. Such a scheme is truer just in the 
degree that it extends our power and control more widely over experience as a 


2 Mediaevalism, 106; cf. Sabatier, Modernism, 160. 
3 The Programme of Modernism (English trans. by George Tyrrell), 13. 
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whole. And this total experience includes far more than the physical world of 
our sensations. It embraces the whole world of human life—aesthetic, ethical, 
social, political, religious—over which the spirit of man broods by reflection, 
feeling, will, and action; through which it is developed and enlarged in the 
direction of deity. .... The pragmatist reasonably protests against the Abso- 
lute in the sense of an external Something to be copied by the mind, which Some- 
thing has no common measure with our experience, or in the sense of a Goodness 
which is transcendentally or infinitely unlike the goodness of human conduct and 
will, and can in no sense be copied or imitated practically. But truth is none 
the less an agreement with God as with an eternal or absolute standard; it is an 
agreement of our mind and reason with the Mind and Reason with which our 
given experience is saturated, not with a Mind out of all relation to us and our 
world. For God is the law of our life and being; our being is the expression 
of God.4 


There is evident here an effort on the part of Father Tyrrell to 
combine pragmatism with his well-known mystical immanentism. 

The French group of Modernists has openly identified itself with 
a school of philosophy which passes under the name of “the Philos- 
ophy of Action,” or in its application to religious problems is known 
as the “New Apologetic.” Its founder was Maurice Blondel, who 
set forth the central principle of the philosophy in a Sorbonne thesis 
in 1893, under the title, L’action. Blondel makes action rather than 
thought or feeling primary in the determination of reality. It is of 
this school that Dr. William Turner wrote in the New York Review 
of 1906-7, under the title: “A Contemporary French School of 
Pragmatism.” Of it he said: 

When one considers their method and examines the fundamental principles 
on which they rely, one will find that both in the destructive and the constructive 
phase of their activity as thinkers, they have many points of contact with the 
method and with the principles of philosophical pragmatism. While ‘the French 
School of Pragmatism” ‘“‘has taken no account of recent and American English 
pragmatism,” its members nevertheless agree in (1) ‘“‘A protest against the 
attempt to interpret all reality in terms of intellect, and (2) an insistence on 
action, conduct, or activity crises, as the center of philosophical enquiry.’’s 

An enthusiastic and brilliant group of the younger Roman Catholic 
clergy of France has taken up the philosophy of Blondel and applied 

4 George Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, 196, 197; Cf. A Much-Abused 
Letter, 94. 


5s New York Review (1906-1907), 27, 34; cf. Philosophic Review (1908), 312— 
art. by E. LeRoy, “ Philosophy of Religion in France.” 
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it as an apologetic to Catholic dogma. The Abbé Charles Denis, 
defended it in the pages of the Annales de philosophie chrétienne; 
and le Pére L. Laberthonniére elaborated it in Essais de philosophie 
religieuse; while more recently a learned Catholic layman, M. Edouard 
Le Roy, has applied it to dogma in a volume entitled, Dogme et 
critique, which Paul Sabatier says, “marks a date in religious his- 
tory.” These philosophers of “action” are universally hailed among 
Modernists as “apologists for the truth and transcendency of Catholic 
' institutions,” and their work is regarded as a triumphant defense of 
their right to remain in the Mother Church, and be treated as 
dutiful sons. 

French modernism, however, stands alone in its commitment to 
a definite philosophy. Of this school Father Tyrrell says: 


There is, I know, a certain school of miscalled Modernists for whom the 
historic difficulties are altogether secondary or even non-existent; whose recon- 
structive efforts are inspired by a sense of the inadequacy of scholastic philosophy 
as a vehicle of Christian thought; who feel the urgent need of a religious philos- 
ophy which shall be a faithful, experimentally verifiable analysis of the implica- 
tions of religious life and action. With this school I am in profound agreement. 
. . . « Gladly as I welcome the more living and flexible synthesis of the Philosophy 
of Action, yet so far as they ignore or evade any of these inconvenient facts or 
attempt to dictate to history in the old style, I have no patience with them.® 


But Modernists are not interested in philosophy, pragmatic, or 
otherwise, for its own sake. The movement as a whole was at first 
unconscious of any philosophic bent; scientific and historic facts 
made modernism what it is. And it would remain utterly oblivious 
of philosophy if it were compelled to hold these facts subservient to 
philosophy. Whenever philosophy means anything to it, it is as an 
instrument in the clearer explication or solution of its practical 
problem. That problem is how to conceive catholicism so as to 
make it a term inclusive of all the facts of Christian history and all 
the manifestations of the religious consciousness. That means the 
problem of reconciling freedom with authority, criticism with faith, 
progress with permanence, modern science with ancient dogma, 
democracy with hierarchy: the form with the spirit, and the present 
with the past, without throwing away anything of value, or breaking 
with a catholicism that is worthy of the name. This is the task 


6 George Tyrrell, Afediaevalism, 107-8. 
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that distinguishes modernism from all other movements in modern 
religious thought. It is an effort within the sphere of the Roman 
. Catholic church to construct a synthesis of modern science and 
democracy with Catholic dogma and institution without doing vio- 
lence to either. 

And for its pains it has called down upon it the wrath of the 
Roman hierarchy, and the incredulity of the rest of Christendom. 
Caught thus between two fires, its principal task has been one of 
self defense—an apologia pro sua vita—by which it hopes to commend 
itself to the kindly consideration and fellowship of the Mother Church, 
and to the respect of the Protestant world. An inquiry into the 
pragmatic elements in modernism must, therefore, be narrowed to 
its distinctive expression as an apology for modern thought and 
method in a mediaeval system. 

And for this purpose there is general recourse among Modernists 
to the principles of pragmatism. Not always a conscious recourse 
to the philosophic principles known as pragmatism, but an instinctive 
employment of pragmatic tests, which has always been the human 
way of getting on in the world. Modernists were using pragmatic 
principles before pragmatism was fully born. They have not adopted 
the system as such, nor rejected it; and they follow the “temper of 
mind,” the attitude and spirit of pragmatism rather than its technical 
doctrines. 

Modernists very generally adopt the pragmatist view of (1) experi- 
ence as the source of all knowledge and the test of all validity. 

Pragmatism refers everything to experience in which all intel- 
lectual inquiry and moral idealization begin and end. It is par 
excellence the philosophy of experience, in which there can be no 
value or truth but such as is realized in human experience, and no 
theoretical difference worth while which does not make a difference 
in experience. “Things are what they are experienced as being.”’ 

Modernists still further adopt the pragmatist view of (2) use- 
fulness, or “ practical consequences,” or “successful working,” as the 
criterion of truth. 

If we look at history candidly, and without prejudice, we have to admit that 
no religion has ever in the long run established or proved itself in any other way. 


7 Pratt, What Is Pragmatism, 21 ff.; cf. Bawden, The Principles of Pragmatism, 
51-88 fff. 
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Religions have approved themselves; they have ministered to sundry vital needs 
which they found reigning. When they violated other needs too strongly, or 
when other faiths came which served the same needs better, the first religions 


were supplanted.* . . . . The. truth of our beliefs consists in general in their 
giving satisfaction.® 


I. THE TREATMENT OF EXPERIENCE AS A SOURCE OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE IN MODERNIST WRITINGS 


The Programme of Modernism contains a very full and clear 
exposition of this principle joined with the conception of immanence: 

Just as science, by its combination of experiment with the laws of calculus, 
extends our dominion over the physical world, and as metaphysics corresponds 
to the necessity of judging our action by a fixed conception of the universe, so 
the needs of our moral life, and that experience of the divine which we possess 
in the hidden depths of our consciousness, issue in a special sense of spiritual 
realities which dominates the whole of our ethical existence.'° . . . . Religious 
knowledge, in fine, is our actual experience of the divine which marks in our- 
selves and in the whole world."* 

In this explicit acceptance of a subjective empirical theory of 
religious knowledge, the authors of the Programme are consciously 
following the Kantian criticism. Having shown that the “argu- 
ments for the existence of God, drawn by scholastic metaphysics, 
have lost all value nowadays,” they affirm the sovereignty of conscience 
as an organ of religious knowledge: 

§ Hence it was natural to have recourse to the testimony of conscience in order 
to demonstrate the existence of God, or rather, to justify our faith in the divine. 
Thus an appeal was made to man’s moral impulses, which, for the rest, are the 
most authorized witnesses in this matter, since the origin of religion is a matter 
of conscience and should be investigated accordingly.*? 

But they are not satisfied with affirming this as their own view. 
They defend it as “a mode of procedure not only fully justified in 
itself,’ but as “held legitimate by the most illustrious representatives 
of Catholic teaching.” They cite it as the view of Clement of Alex- 
andria, of Tertullian, of Origen, of Augustine, and even of Thomas 
Aquinas himself, who, “though drawn to metaphysical speculations 
and full of trust in argumentative reasoning, allows due demonstrative 

8 Quoted from James by Pratt, What Is Pragmatism, 183. 

9 Ibid., go. 

10 Programme of Modernism (trans. by Tyrrell), 98. 

11 Ibid., 96. 12 [bid., 100-101. 
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value to the living aspirations of conscience and to the deeper needs 
of the spirit. He constantly affirms that ‘a natural desire can never 
be a delusion.’”’"3 

This experience, however, must not be construed as purely per- 
sonal and individualistic; it is also an “experience of a divine impulse 
which reaches us as members of a social organism, through past ages 
of collective religious life.”"** With this social conception of the 
content of religious experience Father Tyrrell agrees: 

That the religious life of the church is the source and criterion of doctrinal 


truth; that experiment is the criterion of theory as the fruit is of the tree, is a 
point that I will not even discuss.'s 


He says still further: 


If you had followed my writings at all carefully you would know that I believe 
firmly in the necessity and utility of theology; but of a living theology that con- 
tinually proceeds from and returns to that experience of which it is the ever 
tentative and perfectible analysis.*® 

This experience which is the source of religious knowledge and 
truth is not merely an experience of the intellect—“an equation of 
thought to thing (adequatio rei et intellectus).” It is “a function 
of man’s whole inward life.”*? “The apprehension of truth—at least 
of moral and religious truth—is an ict of the entire moral personality 
rather than a function of the speculative intellect alone.’’'* It is 
just here in its antischolastic intellectualism that the Modernists 
discover their affinity with Newman. He, too, failed to find the 
merely intellectual or rational proofs of the existence of God satis- 
fying. He says: “Were it not for this voice speaking so clearly in 
my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, 
or a polytheist when I looked out into the world.”*® Newman aids 
and abets the Modernist quite as much because of his indifference 
to scholastic methods and interests as by his doctrine of development. 

13 Ibid., 104-5. 

14 Ibid., 108; cf. Bawden, Principles of Pragmatism, 64 ff. 

158 Mediaevalism, 38. 
16 Ibid., 46. 

17 Programme, 97; cf. Pratt, What Is Pragmatism, 184. 
18 James J. Fox, D.D., New York Review (1905-6), 40. 
19 Ibid., 37. 
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It is said that he never quoted from St. Thomas. Bremond says 
concerning Newman: 

In putting conscience, Christian experience, and personal realization of the 
Divine, at the base of the whole religious structure, he collaborates, without 
knowing it, in the work of Schleiermacher and his disciples. . . . . Newman’s 
psychology of faith is like an introduction to “pragmatism” and “‘the Philos- 
ophy of Action.’’?° 

Christianity is thus a living experience, in Modernist apologetics; 
and because living, it is changing from generation to generation, and 
must ever and anon reclothe itself in a new body suitable to its environ- 
ment. Dogma and institution are simply the body in which the 
living Christian experience statedly reclothes itself, and by which it 
preserves its life.?" 


II. THE FUNCTIONAL OR RELATIVE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS DOGMA 
AND INSTITUTION 

The point to be safeguarded in the Modernist program is the 
break between the past and the present, the old and the new. His 
principle of catholicism forbids any schism. He must accept the 
whole, or nothing. His objection to protestantism is that it stands 
for a schism in the history of the kingdom of God on earth. He is 
done with all dualism—all antithesis between the past and the 
present, the church and the world, science and religion, reason and 
revelation, the inspiration of the first century and that of the fourth, 
thirteenth, sixteenth, or twentieth centuries. God is one; his spirit 
is over all and in all times, places, peoples, and periods of Christian 
history without break or partiality. The Protestant holds a brief in 
favor of religious history during the first century, and from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth over a part of Christendom. The Modernist 
holds a brief for the whole period of Christian history from the first 
to the twentieth century. And not only so, but for all religious his- 
tory. His catholicism is a universal Christian term, but more, it 
is a universal human term. He aspires to reach a final synthesis 
which shall transcend all historic antitheses between Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Roman, Protestant and Catholic. He achieves this pur- 


20 Henry Bremond, The Mystery of Newman (English trans. by Corrance), 332. 


at The Programme, 78, 80, 85, 87 ff.; cf. Loisy, The Gospel and the Church, 165 ff. 
(English trans. by Horne). 
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pose by the application of the principles of divine immanence and 
of development or evolution to the historv of his church and her 
established order. 

Hence he accepts the whole history of his church without wavering 
-—“Christ-worship, saint-worship, miracles, sacraments, dogma, 
theology, uniformity, ritual, priesthood, sacrifice, papacy, infallibility, 
nay, mediaevalism itself,” because all stand for so many attempts to 
satisfy the religious requirements of human nature.*? He accepts them 
not because they are érue, but because they have been useful. And 
the principle which binds him to the past, at the same time frees him 
from it. 

It is the principle of development,?? which the Modernist explicates 
pragmatically as a principle of continuous adaptation of organism to 
environment, of belief to experience, and of dogma and institution to 
religious needs. Each in its time gave satisfaction and hence was true, 
not absolutely, but relatively. Pragmatism for the Modernist becomes 
a philosophy of history viewed as a process from within. Asa process- 
philosophy it serves his purpose most admirably. He uses it as an 
interpretation of the historic process through which the Christian 
organism has passed. This process justifies itself at every stage and 
in every expression as something valuable and useful under its own 
conditions. New conditions beget new needs, and new needs call for 
new organs. 

Modernist writings are so replete with this doctrine that the 
historian is embarrassed with the riches of his materials. Pragmatic 
development is pre-eminently the apologetic device of the Modernist. 
By means of it he frees himself from the past and yet holds all that 
is valuable in it. As Lilley, one of the most sympathetic Protestant 
interpreters of modernism, so finely says: 


There is no dogma, therefore, which can resist the solvent analysis necessi- 
tated by the application to it of the category of growth. But neither is there 
any which does not in some way witness to truth, and to some degree inhere in 
truth, by reason of the fact that it has had its origin in some profound experience 
of the general soul of man, which is the divinely-constituted source of all revela- 
tion. So modernism rejects no dogma and transformsall. .. . . But modernism 


22 Tyrrell, Mediaevalism, 150; cf. Through Scylla and Charybdis, 20-84. 
23 The Programme, 78 ff. 
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holds that life may be trusted to slough off its old skin, and that when it does so 
in obedience to the needs of nature it may find that every expression of the old 
life needs to repeat itself in some worthier and more developed form in the new.4 

This is the fundamental thought and apologetic principle of 
Loisy,?5 and of the New Apologetic of the French Clergy;?° of 
Tyrrell? and English modernism; but pre-eminently of The 
Programme of Modernism, which presents itself as an undisguised 
application of this principle to biblical and Christian history. Its 
authors protest their “aim not to subvert tradition,” “but to show 
how the honest recognition of such an evolution has led us to justify 
our faith by the notion of the permanence of something divine in the 
life of the church, in virtue whereof every new doctrinal formulation, 
every new juridical institution, can claim a divine origin and a divine 
maintenance.’’*® 

According to the Programme religious history behaves pragmatic- 
ally. As expressed by Hoffding: “All worth rests on the relation of 
events and of conditions to life at its different stages, to the existence 
and evolution of life.’’?9 

Religious dogmas and institutions have grown up and survived 
because they answered to a human need, and worked in the satisfac- 
tion of that need. The history of dogma shows that there has been 
a continuous change, a constant growth and decay, and adaptation 
of outer form to inner meaning. This is the divine method in history, 
as in nature. 

Everything in the history of Christianity has changed—doctrine, hierarchy, 
worship; but all these changes have been providential means for the preservation 
of the Gospel-spirit, which has remained unchanged through the ages.3° 

The Programme abounds in appeals to this principle of pragmatic 
and relative value, as applied to the history of dogma." Its authors 
never weary of reminding Pius X that official scholasticism herself, 
that bulwark of papal tradition, was an adaptation to the age, and 
was begotten by its practical needs. 

24 A. T. Lilley, Modernism. A Record and a Review, 22-23. 

25 Ibid., 55-75; cf. Fogazzaro, The Saint (English trans.), 291-92. 


26 [bid., 95-103, 149-62, 174-84. 28 Programme, 20-21. 
27 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 20-84. 29 Héffding, Problems of Philosophy, 154. 
3° Programme of Modernism, 92; cf. 20. 3t Ibid., go. 
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S. Thomas was thus the true Modernist of his time, the man who strove 
with marvellous perseverance and genius to harmonize his faith with the thought 
of that day. And we are the true successors of the scholastics in all that was 
valuable in their work—in the keen sense of the adaptability of the Christian 
religion to the ever-changing forms of philosophy and general culture... .. 
Scholasticism is precisely the intellectual expression of the Christian experience 
as adapted to the spiritual needs of the early Middle Ages.3? 


The same thing was true of the papacy, of which the Programme 
says: 

We quite understand those decisive practical reasons that moved the church 
in the Middle Ages to take to herself a political power which, however it may 
at times have hampered her spiritual influence, did nevertheless, further the 
development of mediaeval Europe in some ways.33 

But the Modernist has only thus freed his hands with reference 
to dogmas and institutions in their past development. What of 
their use in the present, and his attitude toward them, for they survive 
as a part of the church’s living faith and practice. - 

Here he turns to the apologetic of symbolism and the distinction 
between faith-values and fact-values. Tyrrell wrote his ill-starred 
Much-Abused Letter for the express purpose of strengthening the 
attachment of a Roman Catholic professor to the church. He could 
no longer intellectually justify the official teachings and requirements 
of Catholicism. Tyrrell did not disguise the force of the professor’s 
objections to Catholicism, which, he says, “taken all together constitute 
a massive objection against received theological positions which, 
frankly, Iam unable to solve.”” He abandons “for argument’s sake”’ 
the “intellectual defence of catholicism,” and then asks: 

Does it straightway follow you should separate yourself from the communion 
of the church? Yes, if theological intellectualism be right; if faith mean mental 
assent to a system of conceptions of the understanding; if catholicism be primarily 
a theology, or at most a system of practical observances regulated by that theology. 
No, if catholicism be primarily a life, and the church a spiritual organism in 
whose life we participate, and if theology be but an attempt of that life to formu- 
late and understand itself—an attempt which may fail wholly or in part without 
affecting the value and reality of the said life.3+ 

He passes from the distinction between theology and revelation, 
the official and the collective church, the real and ideal catholicism, and 

32 Ibid., 143, 89; cf. 19. 

33 Ibid., 126. 34 Much-Abused Leiter, 50. 
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one’s privilege to reject the one and hold communion with the other, 
to the symbolic meaning of the sacraments in whose spiritual values 
one can still participate, and find unity with the church. 

When you hear mass you can still do so with a desire and intention of uniting 
your life in self-sacrifice with this endless, worldwide self-sacrifice of the mystical 
Christ for the same ends in the same spirit.35 

Religious dogmas as well as the sacraments have this representative 
or symbolic import, according to leading Modernists such as Tyrrell, 
LeRoy, and Loisy. 

The world of experience [says Tyrrell] is simply subordinate and instrumental 
to the real world of our will and affections in which we live the life of love and 
hate, and pass from one will-attitude to another in relation to other wills than 
our own..... In this region truth has a practical and teleological sense—it is 
the trueness of a means to an end, of an instrument to its purpose... . . Beliefs 
that have been found to foster and promote the spiritual life of the soul must 
so far be in accordance with the nature and the laws of that will-world with which 
it is the aim of religion to bring us into harmony; their practical value results 
from, and is founded in, their representative value.3® 

If any theology of grace or predestination or of the sacraments would make 
men pray less, or watch less, or struggle less, then we may be sure that such 
theology is wrong.37 

M. LeRoy works out his conception of dogma on the basis of the 
philosophy of action; and holds that “dogma proclaims, above all, a 
prescription of practical order; it is the formula of a rule of practical 
conduct.” As illustrations of this he says, to quote Inge: 

When we say, “God is personal,” we mean, “behave in your relations with 
God as you do in your relations with a human person.” When we say, “Jesus 
is risen from the dead,’ we mean, ‘‘treat him as if he were your contemporary.” 
Similarly the doctrine of the Real Presence means that we should take, in presence 
of the consecrated elements, the same attitude as we should in the presence of 
the actual Jesus.3® 

It is the view of Loisy that the dogmas of the church, put forth as 
immutable and absolute, are not really so, but relative, “related to 
the state of general human knowledge in the time and under the 
circumstances when they were constituted.”3® The fundamental 

38 Much-Abused Letter, 85. 

36 Quoted by Inge, Faith and Its Psychology, 172. 

37 Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, 104. 

38 Inge, op. cit., 170-71; cf. Lilley, Modernism, 149-62. 

39 The Gospel and the Church, 215; cf. Lilley, Modernism, 68 ff. 
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truth of dogma is unchangeable, but its intellectual formulations, 
since they are presented in external images derived from and suited 
to the intelligence of the time, “are necessarily inadequate, capable 
of improvement, consequently of change.” 

It necessarily follows that considerable change in the state of knowledge 
might render necessary a new interpretation of old formulas, which, conceived 
in another intellectual atmosphere, no longer say what is necessary, or no longer 
say it suitably.+° 

In true pragmatic fashion, following the Ritschlian distinction 
between fact-judgments and value-judgments, the Modernists dis- 
tinguish between the truths of fact (fact-values) and the truths of 
faith (faith-values). They belong to two different orders. On the 
basis of this separation they achieve freedom for science, both his- 
torical and physical, and independence for religious faith. While 
they are “perfectly certain of the ultimate accord of faith and science,” 
and proclaim themselves “lovers of that true science which is indiffer- 
ent to all those ultra-phenomenal problems, whose solution concerns 
the other faculties of man’s spirit,”4* they very jealously guard the 
independent, autonomous, and sovereign rights of religious faith in its 
own territory. 

Such critical scholars as Loisy among the Modernists find this 
distinction especially serviceable as a defense of their free, critical 
labors in the field of New Testament history and literature. As 
the Programme of Modernism states it: 


It matters little to faith whether or no criticism can prove the virgin-birth of 
Christ, his most striking miracles, or even his resurrection; whether or no it 
sanctions the attribution to Christ of certain dogmas or of direct institution of 
the Church.4? . . . . Religious facts include mysterious meanings which pure 
science misses. Faith, with its peculiar power, penetrates to these meanings, 
and feeds on them. It does not create them; it finds them. But to find them 
we just need this faculty of faith which, working upon the facts, does undoubtedly 
transfigure and disfigure them, but only from the knowledge point of view and 
not ontologically. [Hence] the Christ of Faith, for example, is very different 
from the Christ of history.43 


Modernists, therefore, 


make a sharp distinction in the sacred documents between the historic foundation 
and the expression of religious faith. And hence they examine them with two 


4° Ibid., 216. 42 Ibid., 112. 
41 The Programme, 111. 43 Ibid., 117. 
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faculties: the scientific faculty, which, by use of proper historical methods, esti- 
mates the value of the scriptural sources as those of any other historical docu- 
ments; and the faculty of faith, or religious intuition, which strives, by assimulation 
and sympathetic self-adaptation, to experience in itself that religious experience 
of which the Bible is the written record.*4 .... Thereupon the negative 
results of our criticism vanish before the strong affirmations of religious intuition.*s 

The practical bearing of the Modernist’s pragmatic philosophy 
upon his relation to his church and his work is perfectly apparent. 
His amazing independence of fact in the realm of faith, and his 
indifference to faith in the realm of fact, make of Loisy one of the 
most acute and untrammeled scholars in biblical criticism, and at 
the same time one of the humblest of believers in the church. His 
apologetic principle frees him in both his work and worship, whether 
he lay his hand to a critical investigation of the gospels, or the origin 
and nature of dogma, or the claims of the papal power, or “to com- 
plete the reconciliation of the old Catholic tradition with the new 
thought and the new social aspirations.” In all alike he is equally 
free, because they belong to the domain of scientific fact or phenomenal 
expression. Or if he worship, whether in the language of the Lord’s 
Prayer or in that of the Litany; in the memorial Supper of the primi- 
tive church or the mass of the mediaeval church; in all he is alike 
sincere, because they belong to the realm of symbol, whose values 
depend upon the spiritual preparation and insight of the worshipers, 
no two of whom are alike. He takes what he can or what he likes, 
or what has value for him, and leaves the rest. He has not com- 
promised himself. 

The Modernist conceives his own work as an expression of this 
fundamental law of pragmatic development, and sees the present, 
with all that he has contributed to it, passing as outgrown symbol 
into disuse to make way for still other formulations of the one abiding 
religious spirit. 


44 The Programme, 125. 
48 Ibid., 111. 
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The use of the term evolution in connection with religion is 
subject to at least two objections. On the one side are those who 
insist that religion is the gift of God and therefore has no historical 
development. And on the other the biologist may object to the 
the use of the term in any such general sense as a student of social 
science must adopt. 

To the first critic it may be replied that when he asserts or 
implies that religion has not developed like other elements in 
human experience the facts are against him. Whatever may 
have been its origin, religion exhibits phenomena akin to those 
observable in social institutions to which the term ‘“‘evolu- 
tion” may legitimately be applied. The old distinction of the 
Deists between the natural and a revealed religion has been out- 
grown, not so much because it did not involve large elements of 
truth, but because as a final answer to the problems set by the 
history of Christianity it failed to take into account those psy- 
chological and sociological factors with which the modern student 
is particularly concerned. All religions are phases of religion. 

To the other class of critics it must be replied that if biologists 
ever had a monopoly on the term evolution their exclusive rights 
have long since expired. The conception given the word by the 
Origin of Species and general biological usage is a particular phase 
of a view of the world as old as reflective thought. The service 
which biology has rendered the social sciences at this point has 
largely been confined to the region of method, vocabularies, and 
analogies. If these analogies have too often been overempha- 
sized and made to do yeoman service in the name of some non- 
biological science, they have none the less made it possible to 

* This paper presents in substance one of a series of addresses given at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in honor of the centenary of the birth of Darwin. 
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realize that, whatever precise definition may be given the term 
evolution, there is a large measure of similarity between certain 
processes in social history and certain others in the building up 
of cellular organisms. Outside of the strictly biological sciences 
the word must be used in a large sense, but it is not identical 
with mere change or growth. It is possible to trace religion as 
one of the functional expressions of life itself through increas- 
ingly complicated and more highly differentiated activities and 
institutions, as that life both of individuals and societies seeks to 
adjust itself more effectively to its environment. The result of 
such vital activity is to produce, as it were, species of religions, 
between which, as for example Brahmanisn and Mohammedanism, 
there is only a generic likeness. 

To justify the legitimacy of the use of the term evolution in a 
reasonably strict sense, this paper will discuss (1) what religion is; 
(2) its development into species of religions according as its expres- 
sion has been conditioned by its environment; (3) the persistence 
of vestiges of lower religious forms, concepts, and institutions in 
the more highly developed; and, (4) the struggle for the survival 
of the socially fittest among religions. 


I. THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


There have been times in which men have endeavored to arrive 
at the conception of religion by abstracting from Christianity its 
characteristic elements. Other attempts have been made to 
extend this process of abstraction to all religions and thus to dis- 
cover that which is, to so speak, a generic concept. The diffi- 
culty with such search after a bit of scholastic realism is evi- 
dent. Generic religion never existed apart from religions, and 
religions never existed except as interests and institutions of people. 
There is imperative need that all students of the subject, and 
especially theologians, should emancipate themselves from 
scholastic abstractions, and frankly recognize that religion is not 
a thing in itself, possessed of independent, abstract, or metaphysi- 
cal existence, but is a name for one phase of concrete human 
activity. It is only from a strictly social point of view that either 
religion or religions will in any measure be properly understood. 
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We know only people who worship in various ways and with 
various conceptions of what or whom they worship. 

Yet while men possess religions and not merely religion— 
religions of all sorts, from the simplest custom of the savage to the 
profundity of Brahmanism and the redemptive gospels of the 
Buddhist and the Christian—the comparative study of human 
activities expressed in these different religions has, however, dis- 
covered within them religion as a common divisor, as it were; 
viz., a particular functioning of life itself, as truly and universally 
human as the impulse of sex and self-preservation. 

If we attempt to formulate this common element, or rather to 
describe this functional expression of life expressed in all religions, 
we must study comparatively both the highly developed religious 
systems and the simplest type of religion as it exists among primi- 
tive people. That is to say, while not overlooking the more com- 
plex systems as a means, so to speak, of determining the direction 
taken by evolution and thus better fitting ourselves to appreciate 
religion as never absolutely static, we must study the simplest 
religious organisms in order to understand the more complicated. 
To push the biological analogy farther, it might be said that the 
‘*cell”’ of religion is man’s conscious attempt to place himself in 
beneficial relationship with those superhuman forces in his world 
upon which he realizes his dependence, and which he treats as he 
would treat persons whom he wished to aid him. 

It is obvious that the content of such a formal definition will 
vary according to the conception of what constitutes this super- 
human environment; and that this variety of estimate will affect 
the methods which a man adopts in making that environment 
propitious. A study of even the most primitive religion leads one 
to two convictions apparently paradoxical: religion does not 
necessarily imply a belief in a supreme person, and yet, in religion, 
environment is conceived of in the same way that men conceive 
of persons. Therein the functioning of life in religion differs from 
the functioning of life in the satisfaction of the impulse of sex 
and food-seeking. True religion does not, as Monier-Williams 
would insist, postulate the existence of one living and true God of 
infinite power, wisdom, and love. That would exclude too many 
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religious customs and rites. Men have worshiped fetiches or 
animals or sacred stones. Such objects are regarded as elements 
in the environment which affect human interests, and therefore, 
without being of necessity consciously personified, are treated as 
if they were personal. 

There are a number of theories undertaking to show how this 
attitude of mind was induced; but all are more or less unsatis- 
factory. Some find the cause in fear, or dreams, or regard for 
ancestors, or the appetencies of sex. Doubtless there is truth in 
all of these hypotheses but we are not absolutely sure as to just 
how religion came into existence any more than we are sure how 
human life itself arose. We can, however, see clearly that the 
functional significance of religion is an elemental expression of the 
second of the two elemental impulses of life itself, namely, to 
propagate and protect itself. Religion is life functioning in the 
interest of self-protection. It differs from similar functional 
expressions of life in that (1) it treats certain elements of its envir- 
onment personally (though not necessarily as a persom), and (2) 
it seeks to make these friendly and so helpful. One or the other 
of these two elements has almost invariably been overlooked in 
studies of religion, but both are indispensable to the concept. 
Religion utilizes personal experience and uncompromisingly pre- 
supposes personalism not, let it be repeated, in a sense of any 
systematic world-view, but, in a sense doubtless unconsciously 
at the first but with ever-increasing clearness of conception, it 
treats the environment as it would treat human beings; and reli- 
gion is just as uncompromisingly functional, not only in adjusting 
the individual or the group to its environment, but also in the 
attempt to adjust the environment personally considered to the 
person or the community. Thus Schleiermacher’s conception of 
religion as a feeling of dependence is only part of the truth. To it 
must be added the conscious effort after reconciliation. It is this 
two-fold modification of the elemental functioning of life in the 
interest of self-preservation that distinguishes religion from so 
many activities with which it has been intimately associated, like 
hunting and grain-planting, marriage and burial. 

Obviously the inception of this radically human attitude toward 
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its world is lost in the unrecorded struggles by which humanity 
raised itself above other forms of animal life with which it is gen- 
etically united. But one’s ignorance here does not impugn the 
fact that such a use of experience was actually made. 

Sometime, somewhere—just when and where it matters not— 
there appeared a man who first of all living creatures, with the 
new impulses of a genuine person, attempted to adjust himself 
consciously to the outer world upon which he saw himself depend- 
ent, by an attempt to make that outer world favorable to himself. 
It makes little difference how he conceived that outer world or 
which one of its particular aspects first impressed him. Any one 
of the various theories of the origin of religion might here suffice. 
The essential thing is that, in his passion to protect his life and to 
insure his continuous existence as a person, he attempted con- 
sciously to enjoy or to win the favor of the extra-human environ- 
ment with which he found himself involved. And that, so far 
as we know, no animal other than man ever attempted to accom- 
plish. 

Nor is it necessary to insist that all religions are genetically 
related in a sense that one has been derived from another. The 
historico-religious method at the present time is in danger of mis- 
taking similarities between religions for genealogical relations. 
Thus in the comparati t us say, of Christianity, there is 
strong temptation to insist that elements of Babylonian myths go 
to constitute the very content of Christianity. That a certain 
degree of genealogical relationship in this particular case may have 
existed may well be admitted, but a too rigorous application of the 
comparative genealogical method in the study of religion is certain 
to distort the facts. If there is anything undeniable in the study 
of society it is that human nature is essentially the same, and that 
when facing the same social needs it functions in a generic sort of 
way. A striking illustration of the fact that independent activity 
of individuals produces similar results is to be seen in a study of 
inventions. The commonest occurrence is for men subject to the 
stimulation of similar social need, in absolute independence of each 
other, to produce instruments and processes practically identical. 
An even more striking illustiation of this general truth is that 
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all civilizations precipitate practically the same moral codes when 
they arrive at the same stage of complicated social life. So in the 
case of religions, the striking similarities which occur between 
religions belonging to the primitive class and religions belonging 
to the highly social class are not to be interpreted as necessarily 
involving imitative, or in fact any, historical relationship. Such 
similarities both in institution and in process of evolution can 
often be sufficiently well accounted for by a generic religious impulse 
in humanity which tends to produce customs, rites, institutions, 
and creeds in answer to individual and social needs. 

The evolution of religion viewed historically is nothing more or 
less than the organization of religions by the differentiation, 
through the use of social experience, of the practices, institutions, 
philosophies, by which men have attempted to justify, rationalize, 
direct, and give value to this phase of the elemental impulse of 
personality. 

At the risk of excessive repetition, one thing needs particularly 
to be emphasized, namely, the worshiper not only seeks to appease 
that in his environment which he regards as conditioning bis wel- 
fare, but he also undertakes to put himself into proper relation- 
ship with that which he appeases. The essence of religion is not 
a feeling of dependence, but the impulse toward reconciliation 
with that which engenders such a feeling. The moment a man 
thinks that the highest power in his environment is unreconcila- 
ble, his relations therewith become utterly passive, i.e., imper- 
sonal; he ceases to be religious and becomes simply a fatalist. 
And fatalism is not religion, for it lacks the fundamental attitude 
- of religion which is the effort to establish favorable relations with 
the super-environment. In other words, the situation which 
religion would establish is one of personal harmony between the 
worshiper and that worshiped, no matter how crude or supersti- 
tious that relationship may be. The primitive savage who by 
mysterious rites seeks to induce his corn god to give him a good 
harvest differs no whit, so far as his psychological attitude is con- 
cerned, from the most philosophically religious person who seeks 
to enter into healthful personal relations with a supreme and infinite 
God through an intelligent faith that the universe may be con- 
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ceived of as involving a cosmic personality possessed of purpose and 
love. How true this is, is apparent in the work of Christian 
missionaries. They do not need to engender the religious impulse 
—they need simply to give new content and intellectual control to 
that impulse. A man could never make a religious convert of a 
dog. The South Sea cannibal could become a Christian because 
he was first of all religious. 





II. THE EVOLUTION OF THE PERSONAL INTERPRETATION OF 
ENVIRONMENT 


It will be understood from what has already been said that the 
term extra- or superhuman environment does not always neces- 
sarily involve personality. What the term means is simply some 
power other and more than human which a man regards as having 
influence upon his life and fortunes. The fact that such elements 
of the environment are treated as if they were personal, is only to 
say that religion involves an extension of experience over into 
environment as a means of interpreting that environment in the 
interests of a helpful reconciliation. Such an act is not unlike 
the way in which, to speak figuratively, a living organism makes 
the assumption, that its environment discovered by experience 
is capable of forming a part of a dynamic situation. Thus far 
Ward is correct in saying that religion is in man what instinct is in 
animals. But only in so far, for did an animal even seek to placate 
nature ? 

The essential matter in the evolution of religion as in all evo- 
lution is the transformation of the original organism through its 
relation with its environment and the nucleating about itself— 
if the figure may be allowed—of the cells of other experiences into 
species of the same genus. And this is accomplished by the trans- 
formation of the mass of experience with which humanity adjusts 
itself to its environment to which it must submit and from which 
it must derive assistance. 

1. Primitive religions generally deal with environment di- 
rectly. The primitive gods in the earliest strata of survivals and 
literature in which we can trace religious concepts were natural 
forces. ‘The heavens and earth, fire, water, and wind, the sun, 
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moon, and planets—these natural objects were worshiped but 
they were not personified. Man found himself face to face with 
the awfulness of Nature. He saw how dependent he was upon 
this nature; how the rising of the river would flood and sweep 
away his hut; how the rain would come from heaven to give him 
grass for his cattle, how the sun would drive the animals he hunted 
into the deep forests. He naturally wanted to make the river 
and the heavens propitious. A little later, he very likely turned 
animistic and regarded natural forces as the home or the visible 
expression of personal gods; but at the start he worshiped unper- 
sonified natural objects. But he began to treat them personally— 
as he treated the other members of his tribe or other tribes when 
he wanted help. 

If we go even farther back than philology can carry us and 
study religion as we discover it in the most primitive folk, we find 
corroboration for this view, although with this difference: there 
seem to be some tribes that have not risen to the conception of 
the great natural forces as those that are to be appeased and who 
therefore concern themselves rather with items in their natural 
environment. In fact, anything unusual is apt to be regarded by 
primitive men as a good or a malign influence. In either case it 
needs to be treated with respect and if possible placated. A rock 
over which someone has fallen, a cave in the darkness of which 
someone has been lost, a curious root that was discovered when 
one became ill, a tree that had been struck by lightning—all have 
been regarded as operative forces in a man’s situation which needed 
in some way to be placated. 

Here, too, an early step was to regard these natural objects as 
the residence of some spirit, good or evil. Thus fetichism arose 
as a sort of limitation of the lesser nature-worship. Not all nat- 
ural objects were significant, and even those which were might 
lose their meaning if the spirit abandoned them. 

It is possible to draw a distinction between magic and religion 
as soon as religion begins to take on its more social form, The 
witch is different from the priest if for no other reason than that 
her arts are anti-social, But despite the weighty names to be 
quoted against such a view, it would seem to me that non-injurious 
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magic may be treated as the vestige of a rudimentary religion 
preserved and observed by specially empowered persons. For 
there is in such magic, ¢.g., rain-making, that ‘‘will to conciliate” 
as well as to control which, as the complement to the ‘‘will to 
power,” is the very sign manual of religion. But this is not to 
say that religion developed from magic. The fundamental differ- 
ence between magic and religion lies not in that magic was origi- 
nally anti-social and so nefarious, but that in the course of social 
evolution it is seen to be so. As religion develops, certain rites 
are seen to apply only the impersonal principle that like affects 
like through the agency of a specially empowered person; but 
religion seeks to conciliate super-human influences by means 
implying personal relations and attributes. This distinction 
between personal and impersonal is gained through the increased 
social experience. That practice, which once implied a certain 
personal analogy, is seen to be irrational and so impersonal, and 
ultimately anti-social. The primitive religion thus outgrown 
becomes magic, and although socially condemned, continues as a 
survival. And the reason why it is condemned is in large measure 
the development of a knowledge of natural processes. A growing 
science thus relegates certain elements of a religion to super- 
stition. 

Similarly, too, in the case of the worship of dead ancestors, a 
stage in religious development to be found all but universally in 
simple civilizations. Whatever may have been the origin of such 
a custom it is sufficiently clear that the dead were regarded as 
important factors in_ determining good and evil fortune. To 
propitiate them is therefore good policy as well as tribal piety. 

2. With the emergence of actual tribal organization a new 
phase in this religious interest appeared. A developing civiliza- 
tion does not always, it is true, immediately react upon the con- 
ception of the god, but in so far as the religious concept develops 
it invariably passes through a stage in which these forces which 
have been treated /ike persons are treated as persons. That is to 


say, contemporaneously with the ent of the clan, religion 





entered into the stage of naive anthropomorphic or anthro- 
popathic religions. Such a development was inevitable for people 
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sufficiently constructive to become a part of the main current of 
civilization. All others, like the Black Fellows of Australia, pre- 
serve the religious ideas in forms as primitive as their civilizations. 
Such personification, however, does not seem to have proceeded 
uniformly. In some cases a tribe would have as its own a god 
who was the personification of some natural force and would wor- 
ship him by attributing to him those qualities which, thanks to 
its social development, the tribe as a whole believed to be the most 
ideal. Without exception these tribal gods are regarded as nor- 
mally in a state of reconciliation with the tribe. Generally they 
are regarded as the fathers of their tribes. In other words, they 
are believed to partake of the same elemental quality as primitive 
civilization itself. They are, however, subject to paroxysms of 
anger evidenced by the defeat of the tribe in battle, by the out- 
break of disease, and by various other misfortunes. In such cases 
they must be placated by gifts. In this we see one of the various 
contributing influences that made sacrifice a social institution, 
although there are other influences quite as powerful. At other 
times a god appears to be particularly favorable in that he sends 
good weather and good fortunes. At such times his kindness 
needs to be appreciated by gifts. Thus arises the sort of sacri- 
fice which is not intended to appease but to thank the tribal god 
for his help. 

But the most essential element in the tribal religion is the 
conception of the god as the supreme member of thé tribe. It is 
true he is not believed to appear frequently, but at critical moments 
some member is likely to see him and get some word of encourage- 
ment or warning. Further, there have been few peoples who 
have attained the tribal form of society in which there is not some 
particular person or family regarded as in some way the god’s 
special representative. Such persons instruct the tribe as to the 








will of the god, serve as priests, and, under the god’s direction, 
establish great feasts of which the god partakes. Probably at this 
point we find the most important contributing source of sacrifice. 
The social group includes the god and he shares in the experiences 
of the tribe, be they sad or joyous. And it should be noted that 
the rites of religions had their origin in the enjoyment of life as 
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y truly as in its misery and fear. Men thought of the gods as their 
companions as truly as their judges. 

This tribal god in some tribes may, so to speak, be assisted by 
a number of secondary gods; but polytheism is not necessarily an 
element of tribal religion, and even when a tribe worships several 
gods it is likely to have one particularly its own. In fact, as the 
tribal civilization develops, in many cases, particularly among the 
Semites and the Aryans, it would seem as if there were two classes 
of gods—those which represent the material forces more or less 
personified and constitute a sort of super-divine body of deities 
to whom worship is to be paid as the final sources of good fortune, 
and, along with these, so to speak, the working class among the 
gods. Other tribes carry along with their single tribal god a phase 
of magic which may be said to be the survival of some more primi- 
tive religious practice. Similarly, customs, the meaning of which 
has long been forgotten, may be carried along as essential elements 
of a developing religion. So important may these customs become 
as to give almost its full content to the religion. 

3. The fact that the tribal god was regarded as, so to speak, 
the responsible party in tribal history, led to another phase of 
religion, the monarchical. Such a term is at best unsatisfactory 
but serves to indicate how the thought of God develops by the 
, extension to him of new political conceptions. The national god 
must be superior to the tribal chieftain. As a chieftain developed 
in power by conquest so as to extend the power of the tribe over 
other tribes, it has_been all but uniformly true that the tribal god 
was regarded as victorious over the gods of the conquered tribes. 
Thus, as the tribe itself through conquest became the head of a — 
quasi-nation, did the god become a conquering monarch. Only 
it did not at all follow that the tribe which had been absorbed or 
conquered would give up its god. It might continue to worship 
him in the hope that ultimately he would assert himself and give 
deliverance to his people. Or, on the other hand, as the tribe was 
incorporated into a new political entity, its god might become a 
member of the royal court of the supreme God. There is many a 
nation whose religious history shows the struggle between the 
worship of the two sets of deities. Thus we find, in the history of 
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Israel, along-succession of struggles between the worship of Jehovah 
and that of the Baalim and the Syrian gods of the high places 
belonging to the conquered Canaanites. This struggle is likely to 
be particularly violent when the two sets of gods are brought 
together, not by war or conquest, but by the intermingling of 
civilizations. 

For conquest is not the only source of the development of the 
king god. Political development as such leads to this more devel- 
oped conception. It may often be that a number of tribes have 
the same god. These may federate, as in the tribes of Israel, 
religion being the sole or at least the chief bond of the political 
unity. But even such federation is not necessary for the develop- 
ment of the idea of God. The transformation of the tribe from 
nomadic to agricultural life has been accompanied by a trans- 
formation of the conception of God and has given him new attri- 
butes, as in Zoroastrianism. Sometimes this addition has been 
made through. the religious teachers or the priests; sometimes it 
has been unconsciously due to the rise of new economic concep- 
tions born of social evolution. As the agricultural stage of social 
evolution has passed into the commercial and urban, the new 
powers of the chieftains have been used as media for shaping new 
prerogatives for the god. His relations become less those of the 
father of the family and more those of the king, increasingly 
political and forensic. It is not too much to say that in the case 
of all tribes whose development we can trace across the various 
stages of social evolution, the idea of monarchy, which, however 
different its social institutions may have been, has characterized 
some period of every developed society, has also colored religions. 
The god is not subject to the will of the people; the people and 
their material environment are to obey him. Obedience to his 
law becomes thus a condition of his rendering his people aid. 

At this point the really great religions have made two impor- 
tant transitions: 

I. The superhuman monarch of the tribe has come to be regarded 
as the superhuman monarch of the world, the king of creation. 
It has not followed that all the other gods have been regarded as 
non-existent, for in many cases they have been treated as devils 
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or saints. But the passage to genuine monotheism cannot in- 


frequently be traced through this monarchical stage. 

The divine monarch is supreme over human subjects. He 
arranges nature. The thunder is his voice, the wind his messen- 
ger, the earthquake the creature of his will. Men begin to think 
of him philosophically, and so transcendental may the thought of 
him become that the effort to realize the now supreme and increas- 
ingly ethical conception of his character gives rise to a genuine if 
naive theology. 

2. The-second transition has been the moral elevation of the 
idea of God. This change has been the work of the prophet. 
In primitive religion the prophet in any true sense of the word 
is unknown. There ae only medicine-men, necromancers, witches, 
and the like. But few peoples ever come to the universal mon- 
archy conception of its god without seeing-in-him the stan ndard ot 
morality. If such a transition is impossible a new god is adopted 
as the new conscience needs a more sensitively moral God. If, 
as in the case of classical mythology, gods are past reformation, 
they are pensioned off with conventional honors and allowed to 
pass into innocuous desuetude on some mountain where their 
example will not injure the morals of young people. In the extent 
of this moral idealism of its idea of God, the Hebrew religion is 
unique. It seems to have passed through the earlier stages of 
religious evolution, but as in no other religion did this eventuate 
in a monarch of absolute righteousness, hating iniquity. That 
this was the case was due to the work of the prepbets who, from-an 
exceptional religious experience, taught an unwilling nation ideals 
that were to serve as the basis of the non-monarchical ethical 
religion of Jesus. 

This monarchial conception has given rise to the most precise 
theologies. It _is easy to-see—why- Political experience is so 
universal, political institutions are so subject to legal adjustment, 
and legal analogies are so intelligible, that it has been compara- 
tively easy to systematize religious relations under the general 
rubrics of statecraft. Thus righteousness has been thought of as the 
observance of the laws of the god, given through divinely-inspired 
teachers, and punishment has been attached to the violation of 
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such laws in precisely the same way as to the violation of laws of 
the king. The pardoning of sins has been a royal prerogative, 
although sometimes needing justification in the way of vicarious 
suffering by some competent sacrificial animal or person, while 
the rewards of the righteous have been pictured by figures drawn 
from the triumphs of earthly kings, just as in primitive societies 
the future was regarded as the “happy hunting-ground.”’ 

3. Only a few religions have as yet progressed beyond the mon- 
archical stage. In Brahmanism, religion has been denied content 
and direction by an impersonal cosmic philosophy, and two of the 
three great religions of Semitic origin—Judaism and Christianity— 
have moved over into a quasi-transcendental personal sphere. But 
the theologies of even these religions have been developed on the 
monarchical analogy. In Christianity, however, the influence of 
Jesus has resulted in the retranslation of the divine king into the 
divine Father. His_own experience here furnished the interpre- 
tative analogy. Unaffected by philosophy he expressed religion 
in terms of most generic experience, and thus may fairly be said 
to have closed the cycle of purely religious anthropomorphic 
formulas. But the Christian religion has not been content. It 
has sought rationalizing formulas in which to synthesize itself 
with such elements of its environment as are contained in a growing 
world-view. Nor is this synthesis the mere establishment of a 
static situation. All three elements- the world-view, Christianity, 
and the situation itself—are in process of evolution. Paternity can 
never serve as a synthetic theological and philosophical concept. 
True as it is for experience it has been too obviously an analogy for 
theology. Historical orthodoxy is built on divine sovereignty, but 
there have already begun to appear signs that in Christianity the 
social mind is redescribing that environment upon which men find 
themselves dependent in terms more consonant with scientific 
thought than are those derived from monarchy. Here indeed may 
be said to be the real crisis in which theology finds itself in highly 
civilized countries. Convinced as are men of scientific temperament 
that the monarchical conception already anachronistic in a democ- 
racy is totally inadequate to express cosmic relations, a rapidly 
developing scientific thought has not yet reached sufficiently dis- 
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tinct conclusions to enable one to forecast exactly the next stage in 
the evolution of those conceptions by which modern men shall make 
intelligible to themselves the significance of the religious life. 

There are those who insist that there is no next stage; that the 
situation in which religion and science find themselves is capable of 
no further progress; that the future is to be religionless; that human- 
ity is to replace God, and that ethics is to replace religion as the 
means by which to regulate the impulse toward reconciliation with a 
personal environment. But this forecast seems to me untenable. 
Tendencies have developed so rapidly within the past four or five 
years looking to the justification, from the point of both psychology 
and sociology, of religion as a normal attitude, that it is hardly likely 
that the impulse to adjust oneself to the non-human, cosmic environ- 
ment, conceived of in some personal way, will disappear. We face, 
it is true, the question as to what is meant by the term ‘“‘person- 
ality’? when applied to that appalling environment which astron- 
omy, biology, and geology have discovered and are discovering. 
In a certain sense we are back again where religion began its 
evolution. Wecan-notlonger think of God in the way of a naive 
anthropomorphism. We no longer think of God as sending 
plagues; we have fastened that indictment upon bacteria. We 
no longer believe that eclipses are punishments for our sins or that 
famines and earthquakes are due to divine displeasure. Like our 
primitive ancestors we are face to face with the forces of Nature. 
Indeed, we are not altogether sure that we ought to speak even 
about forces. We are really face to face with the Whole. 

Is religion then to be replaced by natural science, or is it to enter 
upon a new cycle of development, again starting with nature? 
Unless all signs fail there is strong probability that this second 
alternative is to be realized. But modern man will start with a 
vastly richer experience than that of the primitive man who first 
endeavored to adjust himself consciously to the same environment. 
If we cannot think of the Whole in terms of monarchy we can yet 
think of it with Jesus through the discovery within it of the pres- 
ence of personality. For the fundamental presupposition of any 
exploration of the universe is that its phenomena can be restated 
in terms of human thought. But we ourselves must be included 
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in the Whole of things, and we as human personalities are just as 
truly the expression of the forces resident in that environment as 
are the laws of physics. The Whole must at least include those 
phenomena to which we give the name of personality. And may 
we not add that, if development of the organism is determined by its 
environment, these very phenomena argue similar in the whole. 
For as far as social experience shows, personality is evoked only in 
personal relations. 

The modern man as truly as the primitive man is an element 
in a situation which demands harmony _between—himsetfamd-e 
its other elements. To attempt such harmony involves precisely 
the same attitude of mind as that which has found expression in 
all religion. The first impression that scientific investigation may 
make on some minds is that of the doom of religion, but a sober 
second thought is likely to bring the conviction that, so far from 
this being the case, our wider knowledge, infinitesimal as it is, of 
the universe which includes man as well as stars, evokes more 
strongly than ever that impulse which is the very heart of religion. 
History cannot be reduced to social processes unaffected by the 
so-called natural forces. To reinterpret God is not to dissolve 
him into a mere social survival. 

To men who are indifferent to some of the elements in the 
problem, whether on the side of religion or of science, such a recast- 
ing of religion may seem impossible. When Socrates endeavored 
to free the minds of the Athenians from an erroneous, because 
imperfect, religious interpretation of their world, they killed him 
for atheism. Conversely, when earnest Christian men have 
attempted to utilize the findings of science in the interests of a 
cosmic conception of God and of religion there have not been 
wanting those who, in the spirit of Haeckel, have insisted upon a 
thoroughgoing materialism mitigated only by impersonal social 
forces. But the time for logomachy is past. An antithesis between 
terms, neither of which we can accurately define, is indefensible. 
It makes little difference whether a man calls himself a materialist 
or an idealist so long as he recognizes that there exist in the uni- 
verse men and women. The religious man needs to use all the 
phenomena, to which we have applied for want of a better term 
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the word ‘‘personal.”” What we call that synthesis of thought 
and will and value judgments is of small significance compared to 
the fact that the actions to which we apply those terms really 
exist. And whether or not we get that interpretation of the uni- 
verse, which, for lack of a better term, we call personal, from read- 
ing over into it our experiences, the fact remains that there are 
phenomena in the extra-human elements of environment which 
can be so interpreted. To recognize such elements as condition- 
ing the outcome of the situation in which they and we mutually 
react is religious. For religion, whatever the interpretation it has 
given to its environment, has not created that environment. 
Whatever power social progress may have had to reconstitute 
situations in which men become religious, ideas have been only a 
part of environment. R n no more 

world that does housekeeping. A man used fire in precisely the 
same way when he thought it contained phlogiston as he uses it 
today when he explains it in terms of chemical dissolution and 
recombination. So religion persists in humanity regardless of 
the magic or the politics or the philosophy with which men have 
endeavored to give the rational correlate to the elemental consti- 
tutive functioning of the personal life. Fishes did not invent the 
ocean and religion did not invent God; it has gradually found, 
understood, and experienced a God who existed as one element of an 
objective environment which antedated and evoked experience. 


Ill. THE PERSISTENCE OF SURVIVALS IN RELIGION 


But evolution in religion no more than in a living organism is a 
matter of ungenetic change. Each new stage in its expression 
perpetuates in a greater or less degree vestiges of previo ges, 
Religions have their embryology as truly as a ate Just 
as the human body in its present condition has within it the vestiges 
which mark the survival of organs which man no longer needs but 
which were essential to some lower forms of life which humanity 
has recapitulated, so does each new stage in religious evolution 
perpetuate those less-developed stages from which it has emerged. 


It could not be otherwise. Religion does not exist by itself, any 
more than life does. As already has been said, strictly speaking 
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there is no such thing as religion in the abstract. There are only 
people functioning religiously, holding religious ideas and customs, 
and incorporating them in religion institutions. I cannot help 
feeling that the recognition of this very simple fact would relieve 
some of our friends who seem to be greatly concerned to rehabili- 
tate the mediaeval realism. We have long since passed from 
thinking of scientific law as doing anything or as being anything 
except a generalization drawn from experiment and observation. 
We no longer speak about the state as an entity existing apart 
from legislators and governors and the other machinery of what 
we call the body politic. Similarly it is time to realize that wheh 
we speak about religion we are speaking about the activities of 
real people acting and reacting in very real social situations from 
which institutions, customs, and programs evolve. 

Now, real people are vastly interesting subjects of study, and 
no less so because of their inconsistencies. Sometimes we com- 
placently speak as if in the political field the modern man was 
quite delivered from the crudities of primitive societies; and yet 
we lynch criminals and plead the “higher law” for acquitting 
murderers. It is difficult not to see in such actions the recrudes- 
cence of the state of mind of primitive social groups. So, too, in 
our economic life we cling most vigorously to the formulas of 
competition when, as a matter of fact, with a rapidity that we 
deliberately refuse to recognize, we are legalizing a conception of 
collective bargaining that gives the lie to laissez-faire. It is not 
abnormal therefore to find that religious people, even very intelli- 
gent religious people, include in their religious thinking and prac- 
tices some of the elements which were once the dominating char- 
acteristics of a religion in its more simple stages. 

1. Reference has already been made to magic, but we find 
non-magical survivals of primitive religion ‘in all stages of religious 
development. In fact, a superstition may fairly be described as a 
vestige of some element of religious experience which has come 
over from a stage in which it was essential to a religion. One might 
almost say that to be superstitious is to suffer religious appendicitis. 


There is no cure for it but surgery. Thus there are women who. 


would not dare say their children are unusually well without 
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knocking three times on wood, and there are men who would 
hesitate to be one of a party of thirteen at a table. Who would 
‘ think a wedding complete without rice-throwing? What base- 
| ball club does not have its mascot? Now all of these simple- 
minded practices which presumably intelligently religious people 
practice are the survivals of some ancient religious custom of our 
far-away ancestors. 

2. Then, too, religious institutions perpetuate, though gen- 
erally without the knowledge of their devotees, elements of earlier 
types of institutionalized religion. The pious Mohammedan still 
ties rags to trees to remind genii and saints of his prayers and 
I their duties. Even where a religion develops freely many early 
elements survive. Modern liberal Judaism presents striking 
illustrations of such phenomena and Christianity has possibly 
even more striking ones. Indeed, so far has the recognition of 
religious survivals progressed that, if certain tendencies in a modern 
d theological world were to triumph, religion would have to be 
regarded as little more than history. The most devout church- 
men among us might turn out to be Jerahmeelites or followers of 
Gilgamesh. But barring these extreme views, even a superficial 
knowledge of history enables one to know that the Saturmalia - 
festival is preserved at Christmas time. In fact, much of the cult 
‘ in any religion is composed of customs, the original meaning of 

which has been forgotten and which have become sacred or sym- 

bolical simply through age. Recall by way of familiar illustration 
the robes of some of our clergy which perpetuated the dress of the 
ancient world. The ritual of the Roman Catholic church is par- 
ticularly rich in such survivals. If these vestiges are not regarded 
as sacrosanct,-they are not without their aesthetic value. Some 
men will chant creeds they would not otherwise repeat. Almost 
any religious ceremony is enhanced by this means of linking the 
modern world with the great course of human history. In fact 
he would be a most impracticable iconoclast who would ask the 
complete elimination of cult from a religion or any institution that 
stands for the conception of the continuity of human experience. 

3. In our religious thinking, these survivals and particularly 
those intellectual forms which have been derived from social expe- 
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rience, play an important and not always a harmless réle. As has 
already been stated, the controlling theological ideas of practically 
all religions were shaped in the great creative period in which 
local gods become national and a national religion passed on to 
monotheism. The monarchical analogies are those which show 
most pertinacity. In fact, in our modern world there are few men 
who have thus far deliberately undertaken to set forth a theology 
that shall embody the changed conception of man’s relation to 
the universe itself. It is, however, altogether unfair to think that 
such experiments have not been made and are not being made. 
Religious thought is not nearly so anachronistic as those who 
know nothing about it appear to suppose. It is true that it can 
never be quite as precise as a doctor’s thesis, but it is making an 
honest, and I venture to say intelligent, effort to justify and sys- 
tematize religion from the vantage ground of our modern expe- 
rience and world-view. Religious thought can hardly be expected 
to reshape itself at the behest of every man who has his particular 
theory to champion. It, like scientific views themselves, will 
shape itself slowly, in common with the movement of the social 
mind; but such reshaping as truly as such a movement is already 
in progress. 

Yet, in this retranslation of the situation in which religion is 
involved because of its appropriation of elements of new social 
experience, we find our thought and to some extent our experience 
controlled by the survivals of the monarchical type of religion. 
In this we are at one with men generally, but with this exception: 
no other type of religion has ever been held by a civilization as 
industrial and complicated as ours. It is almost impossible, there- 
fore, at this point, to classify other religions with Christianity. 
Its nearest species is an academic Brahmanism and neo-Buddhism. 
In the former the ideal is perfectly distinct, namely, to eliminate 
and to raise the soul in contemplation as far as possible into the 
region of the impersonal or at least non-individual. Neo-Platonism 
somewhat in like fashion attempted to bring man to the Heavenly 
Vision by ecstasy, but was never able to free itself from the control 
of survivals and was handicapped by an empirical psychology 
that frustrated its search for its own ideals. Neo-Buddhism, as 
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it is emerging in the universities of Japan, is a restatement of 
moral ideals common to all highly-developed civilizations, under 
the impetus of Christianity. But for an insistence upon vestiges 
in vocabulary and thought that come from Japanese Buddhism 
it would be very difficult to distinguish one of these modern Bud- 
dhists from the radical Christians and liberal Jews who form the 
ethical culture groups of America. 

In so far, however, as Christianity is a matter of the experience 
of the plain people it must be admitted that, on its intellectual 
side, it is still a more or less modified monarchy. The relations of 
God to the individual are conceived of in terms of sovereignty. 
So far as the orthodoxy of the schools is concerned, with all its 
splendid insistence upon genuine religious experience, its entire 
system is based upon divine sovereignty and it will not endure the 
slightest modification except at the expense of this fundamental 
conception. Attempts are being made to substitute the parental 
for the sovereignty conception; but any student of comparative 
theology of recent day, I think, will admit that so far as systematic 
thought is concerned such reconstructions are not thoroughgoing 
enough to meet the demands of the modern man who requires a 
complete systematization of religion with the totality of his expe- 
rience. As a matter of fact, religion as it exists among the people 
at large in Christian lands presupposes Hebraism as its apper- 
ceptive mass. And one of the real problems the modern man faces 
today is whether he can utilize non-Hebraic presuppositions as a 
basis of a widespread institutional religious life in a world that is 
both scientific and democratic. 

4. It will be apparent, further, to any student of society that 
religion without institutions is of small significance. Religion 
apart from an institution has not succeeded, any more than a state 
has succeeded without political institutions. If religion is to be 
socially effective, its institutions—and for Christianity this means 
those of the church—must be adapted to the changing social order. 
There are men who are by temperament anarchic optimists. 
They believe that institutions are a hindrance to society, and it 
matters little whether those institutions are those of state or those 
of religion. Yet even such transcendentalists form societies of 
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anarchists in order to make anarchy effective. By the same 
token the man who wishes to make religion a purely individualist 
matter is not without justification for the maintenance of such a 
personal luxury, but he overlooks the fact that in a world like ours 
religion always has and always must find social expression, and 
on both its intellectual and its institutional sides must partake of 
social evolution. So it has come about that religious institutions 
are in process of evolution as truly as are religious conceptions. 
Mohammedism itself begins to feel the effect of our modern world 
and, now that it has broken with political autocracy, is likely within 
a generation or two to break with that religious autocracy which 
we call fatalism. The Roman church has not only those new 
Humanists, the Modernists, but it is already seeing that in its 
struggle with socialism it must adopt the methods of the settle- 
ment. The movements in Asia and particularly in Japan among 
the non-Christian religions, though not as marked, are none the 
less of the same general type. The ancient Chinese education 
has been abandoned and modern textbooks are being introduced 
throughout the empire. While it is true that it would be a little 
difficult to regard Confucianism as more than a system of ethics, 
it can hardly be doubted that the adoption of the Western school 
will have decided results in the case of those religious survivals 
like ancestor-worship which Confucianism embodied and pre- 
served. Protestant churches are already passing through rapid 
changes as the social aspects of religion and the social, not to men- 
tion the medical, opportunities of the church as an institution are 
becoming more apparent. 

Thus everywhere social evolution finds expression in an evolu- 
tion of religious thought and institutions that perpetuate vestiges 
of simpler and earlier stages. Inevitably such a process is accom- 
panied with struggle, for religious survivals are always a conserva- 
tive force. Just what will be the outcome of this struggle between 
the representatives of different stages of social experience in reli- 
gions only the future can tell. But of one thing we may be sure, 
there will be no cessation eithez of the impulse to come into helpful 
reconciliation with a personally interpreted environment, or of 
the utilization of social experience to justify, control, enrich, and 
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systematize such impulse. And just here lies the pressing tasks 
of the apologist and the theologian. For our modern world needs 
to be reconvinced that religion is more than a survival, and that 
the appeal to the universe in terms of personalism is justifiable 
after concepts inherited from less complex social experience have 
been abandoned. 


IV. THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN RELIGIONS FOR THE SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST 


In what has been said it must have become evident that a dis- 
tinction is to be made between religion as a functional psychological 
expression of life, and a religion as a group of beliefs and rites by 
which this attitude of mind is conditioned and given social expres- 
sion. The former is as generic as life; the latter is as specific as 
organisms. The history of religions makes it evident that no one 
of them can persist unchanged as regulative in a civilization whose 
moral ideals are superior to its own or whose scientific achievement 
makes the inherited religious interpretation of existence as a whole, 
outgrown. When a religion has thus found itself out of sympathy 
with the growing social environment two results follow: either 
it has, been supplanted by another, as was the case in the Roman 
Empire when the gods of classic mythology were replaced at first 
in part by Mithraism and later entirely by Christianity; or the 
religion has adjusted itself in some fashion as has already in a 
general way been described, reducing its outgrown elements to 
vestiges, and becomes a new species of religion, as, e.g., in the evolu- 
tion of rabbinical Judaism from Hebraism. So, too, in the case of 
the religion of Greece, the simple original Aryan faith was contin- 
uously modified by the artistic anthropomorphism of the Homeric 
literature as well as by Egyptian and Asiatic influences, the 
worship of the god Hercules, the rise of the Dionysiac enthusiasm 
and the mysteries, and the work of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Pindar. With the rise of the great schools of philosophy the 
Greek religion grew extremely complicated, a cross-section of 
Grecian society showing the existence of the survivals of all the 
elements which had at some time been locally dominant. Yet the 
Greek religion did not stop in its philosophical stage but, after the 
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conquest of the Asiatic world, Greece and the Graeco-Roman 
world were invaded by all sorts of oriental beliefs, and the Greeks 
by the end of the Christian era ceased to possess any exclusive 
form of religion. In the place of the sharply-defined national faith 
of Homeric days, the Graeco-Roman Empire possessed a great 
number of philosophical sects and esoteric religious bodies along- 
side of popular religion. In it all, however, there was no actual 
domination of a single religious conception, and classical religion 
could not withstand the onset of a distinct, unified, aggressive 
religio-ethical faith like that of Christianity. 

If the development of a cosmopolitan civilization thus proves 
fatal to the more primitive stages of a religion, precisely the oppo- 
site is true where a civilization stops at a level set by the religion. 
The two coalesce. Such, for example, is true in the case of Moham- 
medanism where the development of the political and religious 
concept seems to have stopped simultaneously at the stage of an 
imperfectly moral autocracy. In the break-up of Turkish civili- 
zation which is already beginning because of the introduction of 
Western ideals, Mohammedanism will undoubtedly find itself 
engaged in a life and death struggle with Christianity on the one 
side and materialistic agnosticism on the other. But such struggle 
is not likely to extend far below the level of those social strata 
affected by Western civilization. The great masses of the empire 
are likely to continue indefinitely under the control of a religion 
that fits the state of civilization in which they live. Only as 
Mohammedans are educated will Mahomet cease to be the prophet. 

The struggle between religions is, then, a struggle not only 
between theologies and philosophies but between social orders, 
It may occur within a society which, because of economic growth, 
is differentiating into classes, or it may be due, as in the case of 
the Asiatic world, to the introduction of new social and religious 
ideals into an older order. From such a point of view missions 
became of the utmost sociological significance. Whatever may 
have been the motive with which Christians undertook to send 
missionaries of their religion to the devotees of another, whether 
such motive were the mere ambition to make proselytes or the 
genuinely altruistic motive to save ignorant souls from the pun- 
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ishment of the hereafter, missions today are one phase of the great 
interplay of social ideals which promises so much for the future. 
In the light of the past there can be no question that changes in 
the social order will both be conditioned by and will condition 
religious evolution, as is strikingly illustrated in Japan. But 
this change should be sharply defined. The religion best fitted to 
a social order will not be a religion foreign to that order. Social 
history seems to argue that it is impossible to annihilate one religion 
by another. Christianity seriously attempted to replace German 
folk-religion by conventional and wholesale baptisms. But it soon 
had to make over German gods into saints or devils. Mechani- 
cal conversion outside of social transformation is as impossible 
today as in the days of Charlemagne. What really will happen 
will be a biological development of religions through appropria- 
tion and assimilation. As Judaism took up elements from the 
religions of Canaan and Babylonia; as Greece and Rome appro- 
priated the religious elements of Asia; as Christianity springing 
from Judaism was transformed by being rethought in terms of 
Greek philosophy and institutionized in terms of Roman law, so 
will the nations of the modern world find themselves possessed of 
religions in which inherited elements are grouped about some 
nucleating conception into an organic whole. And this organic 
whole will be the property of those groups of men to whom it is 
justified by social experience. In other words, a nation will have 
several religions, although they may be called by the same general 
name and have many elements in common. Some of these reli- 
gions will be so unlike those of earlier stages of social evolution as 
to constitute a new species. In the struggle which comes between 
these various embodiments of the religious impulse those elements 
will disappear which are least in harmony with dominating social 
conceptions of various social groups, and those will survive which 
are most in accordance with and can contribute most to the de- 
velopment of superior stages of social evolution. 

Prophecy is always risky, but unless we utterly misread the 
present it would seem that there is already emerging throughout 
the world, under different names it is true, but none the less essen- 
tially identical, a phase of religion the nucleus of which is that of. 
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the teaching of Jesus. It is emphasizing brotherhood because of 
the divine sonship of those who agree with these religious ideals. 
On the one hand it cannot believe in an anthropathic God, but 
on the other it is not ready to deny personality in terms of purpose 
and reason to the great process in which mankind finds itself 
involved. Its sympathies are social rather than individual, and 
its theology is based not on metaphysics of the Godhead inter- 
preted by human analogy but on those judgments of value and 
those undeniable facts of science which seem to condition all self- 
expression. 

Thus the vanishing point of religious history is still evolution 
in the sense that the conscious attempt to bring humanity into 
helpful relationship with that environment with which it finds 
itself involved and which possess elements which justify our treat- 
ing it as we treat persons, will never disappear. It is as real as 
environment and humanity. But the particular phases of reli- 
gion and the modes of controlling the expression of this generic 
impulse are parts of social history. That religion which best 
enables religion to express itself in its increasingly complex social 
environment will survive all others. Other religions will not 
altogether disappear but they will become vestiges in the more 
highly developed religious life. And, in this struggle of religions 
to express religion, Christianity in its vitally ethical and theologi- 
cal sense is to be such a dominant element that the outcome, 
despite its varied names, will be essentially Christian. In the 
theologies of this universal Christianity there will be found all 
those truths which the other religions embody, but there will be 
also within them that unifying rational exposition of the way to 
personal reconciliation with a cosmic God of love which is Chris- 
tianity’s essential contribution to religious evolution. Whatever 
may be a given society’s particular creed, whatever may be its meta- 
physics, the sense of dependence which science enforces, the need 
of divine help which human weakness arouses, and the call to sac- 
rifice for social ends that the times demand will be given meaning 
and justification by the Christian doctrine of reconciliation as it 
centres about Jesus. And in this doctrine Christianity is but re- 
expressing the essence of religion itself. 
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MATTHEW AND THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


Recent reading of Andreas of Caesarea (Metropolitan of the Cappa- 
docian see of this name about 550), undertaken from a quite different 
purpose, has brought to my attention what would appear to be new 
evidence in support of that strange form of the Gospel of Matthew so 
much under discussion of late because of the discovery of the Sinaitic 
Syriac,’ wherein Jesus is spoken of as the son of Joseph by physical gen- 
eration, thereby confirming certain older data. An accurate account of 
the new readings in Matt. 1:16 ff. is most easily accessible in §13 of 
the article on “Mary” by P. W. Schmiedel in the Encyl. Bibl., III, 
col. 2961. Here we have placed before us (1) the readings of Syr. sin. 
in Matt. 1:16-25, as follows: 1:16, “Joseph . . . . begat Jesus”; 
1:21 “she shall bear to thee a son”; 1:25, “and she bore to him a son”’; 
(2) the reading of the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, edited by Cony- 
beare in Anecd. Oxon. Class. ser. 8, 1898, which Conybeare maintains 
to have been the basis of all existing readings. The Dialogue reading 
is as follows: 

Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus who 
is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus who is called Christ.? 

Schmiedel, reviewing both forms, regards both (1) and (2) as com- 
posite. Syr. sin., (1) as he points out, contains only surviving traces, 
now quite overlaid by the canonical form of the text, of a reading which 
critical theology had long ago insisted on as the original, the only read- 
ing consistent with the employment of Joseph’s genealogy, the simple 
form: “And Joseph begat Jesus.”’ But just as in Syr. sin. the two 
mutually inconsistent representations (a) of a birth of Jesus by physical 
descent through Joseph from the royal line of David, (6) of a miracu- 
lous conception in the womb of “Mary the Virgin” are fused together 
by conflation, although in this very ancient version the inharmonious 
parts still remain imperfectly adjusted to one another, so in the relatively 
late Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila a similar addition of opposites has 

t We employ for this version of about 170 A.D. the abbreviation “‘Syr. sin.” 

2 laxdaB éyévyncer riv "Iwohd, rdv dvdpa Maplas, ef Hs éyerv}On ’Inoois 6 Neybpevos 
Xpiorés, cal Iwond éyévyncer tov *Incotv rov N\eybuevov Xprordv. 

3 "Iwond 5é éyévyncer rov 'Inooir. 
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taken place. Here also we have two unadjusted parts. Reading (a) is 
represented by the clause, “ Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called Christ.” Side by side with it, regardless of 
tautology stands reading (5) “Joseph begat Jesus who is called Christ.” 
In this obscure document, as in the primitive Syriac version, the con- 
flation had escaped that ultimate process of filing down and smoothing 
over to which our canonical gospels have been exposed, so that in the 
Dialogue, the edges still remain in the same abrupt apposition as in 
Syr. sin. 

We need not re-enter the much-debated field of critical explanation 
of these and kindred phenomena of the textual sources. Schmiedel 
presents‘ a carefully framed genealogy of the text of Matt. 1:16 in 
support of his hypothesis of survival in conflation of the original form, 
“and Joseph begat Jesus.” It should be added, however, that he 
further points (§15) to the fact as a third datum of the evidence that 
Cerinthus and Carpocrates, according to Epiphanius‘ 


endeavored to prove from the genealogy in Matthew’s gospel that Christ 
was of the seed of Joseph and Mary (é« owéppatos "Iwan xai Mapias eva 
tov Xpiorov); and that the Ebionite Symmachus according to Eusebius’ report 
(H. E. vi. 17) seems to rest upon Matthew’s gospel his heresy that Christ 
came of Joseph and Mary (rév Xpiorov ef "lwo xai Mapias yeyovévat). 

On the other hand Dr. Rendel Harris and others have minimized 
the significance of the new readings, regarding them as mere heretical 
corruptions of relatively late origin. Dr. Harris in particular maintains 
that those of Syr. sin. were foisted in from heretical sources by some 
early transcriber characterized by adoptionist proclivities. 

Those more competent than myself in the special field of textual 
criticism must decide as between these alternative explanations of the 
variants already recognized to exist. My present aim is simply to 
report what appears to be a hitherto unobserved fourth datum of evi- 
dence. I can best so do by a circumstantial statement of the case. 

My reading of Andreas’ Commentary on Revelation was undertaken 
with the purpose of ascertaining whether some unacknowledged employ- 
ments of Papias might not be discovered in addition to his two explicit 
and well-known references, in the latter of which he professes to “quote 
him word for word.” The search was disappointing. So far from dis- 


covering any new material of the kind, even with the help of Victorinus . 


of Pettau (another commentator on Revelation who also used the work 
VIwond 52 éyévvncer rdv "Inoodr, § 14. 
5 Haer. xxx. 14. 
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of Papias), I came back somewhat less rich than in my own estimate 
I had been before. I had been depending on the Lightfoot-Harmer 
(shorter) edition of The Apostolic Fathers (1891) for my “fragments of 
Papias.” Here, under fragment XI we find, printed in the larger type, 
employed to distinguish the Papias material from the context, some five 
lines of Greek text. The last three of these lines are as follows: 
Kai €Bdrn6n 6 Spdxwv 6 péyas, 6 dds 6 dpyatos 6 Kadovpevos SudBodros xai 6 
Saravas, 6 rAavav Tv oixovpéevynv GAnv EBANOn eis Thv yav, Kal of dyyeAo 
avrov. These words, however, do mot form part of the real quotation 
from Papias. They are not even words of Andreas. They are simply 
the text of Rev. 12:9, which in accord with his custom Andreas 
transcribes at the head of his next paragraphof comment. The reference 
to Papias forms the close of the preceding paragraph, which ends thus: 
Tlarias 8& otrws éxi Adgews: "Eviors 5¢ avtav, [SyAad) trav radar Ociwv 
dyyeAwv],® kal Tis wepl Thy yijv StaKxocphoews ESwxev Upyerv, Kal 
Kaha@s Gpxev tapnyytyoe. Kai éfjs dyoiv: Els ovbév Séov ovvéBy 
TeXevTHoat Thy Tae atTav. 

The clauses beginning ’Evios 5€, and Eis ot8e are all that can properly 
be attributed to Papias, and are accordingly printed here in black-faced 
type. The two statements may have been made by him in his “expo- 
sition” of Matt. 4:8 f. 

This disappointingly negative result was not, however, the only 
fruit of my reading of Andreas. As is well known, his plan of exposition 
is almost like that of the catenae of later times in subordinating his own 
conceptions to the piecing together of extracts from his predecessors, 
among whom he cites writers as early as Justin, the contemporary of 
Papias, and in addition, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Methodius, Epiphanius, 
Gregory (of Nyssa) and Dionysius Areopagita. That which he offers 
of his own is given with great modesty and reserve, and scarcely tran- 
scends the level of edifying paraphrase. When, therefore, he makes 
explicit reference to some of these earlier authorities, his utterances 
may well have greater consideration than when he speaks for himself. 

One of these quotations of Andreas is contained in his exposition of 
Rev. 4:7. The principal basis of the exposition is in fact a famous 
passage of Irenaeus, to whom Andreas explicitly refers it (as now 
Eipyvaios). It is that wherein Irenaeus declares that the four “living 
creatures’”’ (fa) under the throne of God represent the four gospels.’”7 

6 The bracketed clause seems to be an explanatory interpolation by Andreas, and 
is therefore rightly printed in small type in Lightfoot-Harmer. 

7Iren. Haer. III. xi. 8. 
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But it is not Irenaeus alone on whom Andreas rests. He combines with 
his abridged reproduction of the paragraph from Irenaeus at least one 
entirely independent interpretation from some unnamed expositor, 
who interprets the four {@a as representing the four cardinal virtues: 
“courage” (dvdpeia), “justice”? (S:xaroowvy), “temperance” (cwdpocwn), 
and “prudence” (¢povyois). This easily separable element I have 
distinguished by the designation (a), the element derived from Ire- 
naeus being designated (6), Still further Andreas admits the likeli- 
hood of a third, if not also a fourth, interpretation, much nearer to the 
true spirit of Jewish apocalypse, wherein the four “living creatures” 
represent: 
either the creative and constitutive function of the four “Elements” (ora- 
xéia) of God, as some think; or the divine lordship over things (1) in heaven 
and (2) on earth, and (3) in the sea, and (4) under the earth.® 

These “‘creative” elements (Sypmiovpyiav re xai ovvrypyow) are of 
course very different from the four impersonal, material “elements” 
of later expositors, who apply the term to the earth, air, fire, and water 
of Greek cosmology. These “demiurgic’’ crocxeia are the “elements” 
of Graeco-Jewish apocalyptic angelology, who, for example, in the Tes- 
tament of Solomon, introduce themselves first among the demonic or 
angelic powers by whose aid Solomon is to build the temple, saying, 
“We are the beings called Elements, the world-rulers of this world.’ 

But we must disregard for the present the question of the source 
and significance of this interpretation of the four “living creatures” as 
representing the crotxeia rot xdopov, interesting as it is from its connec- 
tion on the one hand with the statement of Hermas that: 
even as the Lady (the Church) sits firmly on a four-legged bench, so also the 
world is upheld by the four Elements,” 

8 Aid rdv Teccdpwr rpocdrwy Sndodrra elre thy rdv recodpwv crorxelwv Tod Beod 


Snmovpylay re cal cuvrhpnory, ds rv edoter, elre Tv olpavlwy cal émvyelwv Kal rdv év 
Oardocy kal karaxOovlwy rhv Oelav Seoworelav. 

9"Hyueis éouev Ta reybueva croxeia, ol Kocuoxpdropes Tod Kbcpuov Tobrov. See the 
Hastings’ B.D. s.v. “ Elements.” 

10 Vis. IIL. xiii. 3: “Ore él cvppediov eldes xaOnuevny, loxupd 4 Oo.s: Bre Téooapas 
mbdas xe. Td cumpédov Kal loxupds tornxev: cal yap 6 kbopos 51a Teccdpwr oroxelwv 
kparetrat. It is no longer needful to point out the futility of the attempt (Taylor: 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 1892) to carry back Irenaeus’ application 
of the symbolism of the cvuyédov to Hermas. Irenaeus may have had a prede- 
cessor in the combination of Hermas with Rev. 4:8 and the application to the tetre- 
vangelium. The confusion and inconsistency of his exposition and the simpler form 
exhibited in Andreas go to prove this. But it is a long step backward in the develop- 
ment of the dogma of the tetrevangelium from Irenaeus to Hermas. 
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and on the other with Irenaeus’ combination of it with that which makes 
the “living creatures” represent the four gospels. We must confine 
ourselves to the new clearness of definition imported by Andreas into 
the confused and illogical rhetoric whereby Irenaeus seeks to make good 
the dogma, that in the nature of the case there can be neither more nor 
fewer than four gospels in the canon of the church. For by some means 
Andreas does restore a most unexpected clearness and consistency, as 
will be seen from a translation of his comment on the passage: 

We consider that Isaiah also beheld these four living creatures, mani- 
festing through the four figures either the creative and constitutive function 
of the four Elements of God, as some have thought, or the divine lordship 
over the things in heaven, the things on earth, the things in the sea, and the 
things under the earth; or else (a) the four (cardinal) virtues, and (b) the four 
Gospels, as has seemed most reasonable to others; the lion representing 
(a) courage, and (b) the Gospel according to John, as Irenaeus says, because of 
this evangelist’s mention of the eternally preéxistent kingdom; for he pro- 
claims the Logos as existent ‘“‘in the beginning.” But the ox,™ because it is 
content with its allotted toil, represents (a) justice, and (6) the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke as giving the descent of Christ (rov Xpuwrriv yeveadoyjoav) from the 
legal and priestly point of view. And the eagle represents (a) temperance; 
for this creature is reported to love that virtue; also (b) the Gospel according 
to Mark, because it is both brief and takes its beginning from the Spirit of 
prophecy. And the man-creature represents (a) prudence, and also (5) the 
Gospel according to Matthew, because it proclaims the birth of Christ as natural 
and not a matter of legal convention (as pica Kal ov vopw Kxypitav Tiv ToD 
xpirrod yevvnow). But perhaps through these (figures) there is also repre- 
sented the dispensation (oixovoyia) of Christ; by the lion as that of a king; 
by the calf, as that of a priest, or rather of a sacrificial victim; by the man, 
as made man for our sakes; by the eagle, as provider of the life-giving Spirit 
which soars down upon us from above. 

Without attempting to disentangle all the various interpretations 
which Andreas is here attempting to combine, we direct our attention 
to his reproduction of Irenaeus’ application of the figures of the “cheru- 
bim”’ to the four gospels. The non-Irenaean element, here distinguished 
by an (a) from the Irenaean (6) has manifestly been added from some 
interpreter who understood the four creatures to represent the four 
(cardinal) virtues. Subtracting this we have (1) a comparison of the 

More properly calf (uécxos). Rev. 4:7 employs this term to signify the bull 
figure of the “cherub” (cf. the Assyrian bulls called Kiroub), as in Exod. 32:4; I 
Kings 12:28, the versions speak of “calves.”” Exposition a regards it as = “ox.” 


% As already noted this expositor takes uéoxos in the sense “ox”; Irenaeus in 
the sense “calf.” 
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“creatures” to the four gospels characterized in accordance with their 
opening paragraph; (2) a comparison of them to four aspects of the 
“dispensation of Christ.” The former (1) is professedly derived from 
Irenaeus, and is in fact to be found in Haer. III. xi. 8. The latter 
(2) is also represented in Irenaeus, though much less fully than (z); 
but here Andreas does not expressly cite Irenaeus, and moreover he 
inverts the order. 

The most important difference, however, is that Andreas, while in 
general abridging, introduces clauses (italicized in our extract) in the 
characterizations of the two gospels of Luke and Matthew respectively, 
which have no warrant whatever in our text of Irenaeus, and give a new and 
surprising application of the symbolism of the bull-creature and the 
man-creature to these two gospels respectively. The effect of these 
additions upon the confused and incoherent rhetoric of Irenaeus can 
best be judged by a close rendering of the well-known passage. We 
insert in the Irenaeus extract for purposes of distinction the designations 
(2) and (8) before certain clauses; for, as will soon appear, Irenaeus 
himself gives evidence of already combining diverse expositions, if only 
to the extent of superimposing upon some predecessor’s interpretation 
a more or less incongruous interpretation of hisown. His argument for 
the four-fold gospel is as follows: 


For it is not conceivable that there should be gospels more in number 
than these, inasmuch as there are four regions (xAiyara) of the world, in 
which we live, and four universal spirits;*3 but the church is dispersed over 
the whole earth, and the pillar and foundation of the church is the gospel and 
the Spirit of life. It is suitable, then, that she should have four pillars which 
exhale immortality on all sides and enkindle men with life. From which it 
is manifest that the Logos, the Artificer of all things, “‘He that sitteth upon 
the cherubim’™ and ‘“‘holds all things together,’’5 when he had been mani- 
fested to men, gave us the gospel in fourfold form, but held together by one 
Spirit. Even as David when praying for his advent says, “Let him that 
sitteth upon the cherubim shine forth.’”** For the cherubim too have four 
figures, (rpéowma) and their figures are (a) symbols of the mode of action 
(mpaypareia) of the Son of God. For “the first creature,” it says, “was like 
a lion,” signifying (a) his efficiency (76 gumpaxrov) and lordliness and royalty. 
‘And the second was like a calf,” exhibiting (a) the sacerdotal and priestly 
order. “And the third had the figure of a man,” most clearly describing 


13 Técoapa xafodkixd wveduara, Comparison with the kindred interpretations of 
the ‘‘Cherubim” indicates that this is Irenaeus’ equivalent for the four crotxeia rod 
«bo pou, 


™4 Ps, 80:1. 8 Wisd. 1:7. 16 Ps, 80:1. 
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(a) his advent as human (rv xara dvOpwrov rapovaiay davepwrata diaypadov). 
“But the fourth like a flying eagle” setting forth (8) the gift of the Spirit 
which flies down upon the church (éurrapévov émi tiv éxxAnoiav). And 
the gospels, in which Christ sits enthroned, correspond to these [symbols]. 
For that according to John (8) relates his lordly and glorious origin (yéveav) 
from the Father, saying “In the beginning was the Logos,” and “All things 
came to being through him; and without him nothing came to being.” But 
that according to Luke, (a) inasmuch as it is of a priestly type, began from 
Zacharias the priest, sacrificing to God. For already there was being pre- 
pared the fatted calf (uéoxos), about to be slain on account of the finding again 
of the younger son. But Matthew (8) proclaims his origin as human (ri 
kata dvOpwrov avrov yévvynow), saying “The book of the generation (yeveréws) 
of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham,” and “Now the birth 
(yévvynors) of Jesus Christ was on this wise.” This gospel accordingly is of 
the human type (dv@pwrdpoppov). But Mark (8) made his beginning from 
the prophetic Spirit which descends upon men from on high, saying, “‘The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet,” 
showing the winged form of the gospel. (a) On this account he has also made 
the announcement abridged and rapid in its course; for such is the style of the 
prophets. And the Word of God himself spoke to the patriarchs before 
Moses in a form which was glorious and divine. But for those under the Law 
he ordained a sacerdotal order (iepdriuxyy rdagw dméveuev). Afterward, 
when he had become man (dvOpwos yevopevos), [ ] he sent forth the gift of 
the Holy Spirit into all the earth, sheltering us with his own wings (cxerd{wv 
pas tais éavrod mrépvéw). Such, then, as was the mode of action (mpay- 
pareia) of the Son of God, such also is the form of the “living creatures”; 
and whatever the form of the “living creatures,” such is also the type of the 
[particular] Gospel. For the “living creatures” are fourfold in form, fourfold 
also the gospel and the mode of action of the Lord. Also on this account 
four universal covenants were granted to the human race: one that of the 
cataclysm of Noah with the token of the rainbow, the second that of Abraham 
with the sign of circumcision, the third the enactment of the Law under Moses, 
the fourth that of the gospel, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Irenaeus’ notion that the four “cherubim” correspond to (1) four 
aspects of Christ’s mode of action, or administration (zpaypareia; 
Andreas: “dispensation,” otxovouia), clearly tends to confuse his 
interpretation of them as representing (2) the four gospels. But, tak- 
ing the latter (2) by itself, it is manifest that even the comparison of 
the gospels is being made on two entirely independent bases, which I 
have partially indicated by the designations («) and (8). Thus the 
Gospel of John is said to be lion-like: (a) because it presents Christ’s 
mpaypareia as efficient and lordly and royal; (8) because it presents his 
yévea as “in the beginning” with the Father. 
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The Gospel of Luke is said to be calf-like: (a) because it exhibits 
the sacerdotal and priestly order, inasmuch as it begins with Zacharias 
the priest, and refers to Christ under the figure of the fatted calf. In 
this case correspondence 8 is wanting im Irenaeus; but cf. Andreas: 
ds vopuix@s . . . . Tov Xpurrdv yeveadoynoay, 

The Gospel of Matthew is said to be man-like: (a) because it describes 
his advent (rapovoia) as human (cf. Andreas 5” qpas dvdpwOeis); (8) be- 
cause it proclaims his origin (yévvyots) as human (cf. Andreas és dice 
Kal ov vopw Kypitav THv Tov Xpurrod yévyynow). 

The Gospel of Mark is said to be eagle-like: (a) because it has the 
abridged and rapidly moving style of the prophets; (8) because it 
begins from the Spirit which descends upon men from on high. 

The a series of correspondences, which deals by very far-fetched 
analogies with the various evangelists’ style or point of view in describ- 
ing the tpaypareia of Christ, may well be Irenaeus’ own. The B series, 
once the key to its significance is in our hands, is perfectly clear, defi- 
nite, and conérent. Indeed it evinces remarkable insight into the really 
distinctive characteristics of the several Gospels, approaching them 
after the oriental manner by their opening lines.“ In series 8 the point 
of comparison is simply and solely the account given by each of the 
four evangelists of the origin of Jesus’ Christhood. It has nothing to 
say about the administration, (tpayyare‘a) or dispensation (oixovopia) 
of the Christ, or the general style and view-point of the evangelists; 
it concerns itself only with their respective representations of his claim 
to divine sonship. It is a question of birth (yévyors), origin (yévea), 
genealogy (yeveaAoyia) or adoption. According to B Mark is eagle- 
like, because it makes “the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God’ to be from the Spirit (of adoption) which flies down upon 
us from above.” John is lion-like, because he boldly proclaims the 
yévea as a pre-existence of the Logos from the beginning. Luke is 
symbolized by the “‘calf’’ because he presents the claim to Christhood 
under the form of a genealogy (yeveaAdyyoas), which is not real (dice) 
but only a matter of legal convention (vopixds).27 The “calf” is here 


7 T.e., apparently the narrative prophets, prophetae priores. 
18 Cf. the Hebrew method of naming a book from its first significant words. 
19 Mark 1:1. 


0 Trenaeus obscures this by making it not the spirit of adoption which witnesses 
to Jesus in his baptism that he is born of God, but the spirit of prophecy, since Mark 
begins with a quotation from Isaiah. 


Cf. Luke 3:22 dv inds, as evopltero, "Iwojd, xr. 
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supposed to recall the substitution of the outward and conventional 
system of worship (vopxy Aarpe‘a) inaugurated through Moses by divine 
command at Sinai in consequence of Israel’s incapacity for the spiritual 
and real. This substitution was due to the making of the golden “calf.” 
Matthew is man-like because he proclaims the birth (yévvyors) of Christ 
as real and not a matter of legal convention (dice xai od vonw). 

But could anyone have discovered the key to this application of 
the figures of the “cherubim” from Irenaeus alone? On the contrary 
it is too carefully obscured by him (from a very obvious motive) to be 
easily discovered without the aid of Andreas. Yet the fact that Irenaeus 
himself is really borrowing is fairly apparent independently. The 
succeeding paragraph, not reproduced by Andreas, in which the “cheru- 
bim” and the gospels are compared to the fourfold mode of the divine 
manifestation (Ocopaveia), shows that it too has been mutilated. This 
appears through the lacuna perceptible at the point indicated by [_ ]. 
For in point of fact not four but only three modes of evangelic manifes- 
tation remain. Nor is it in accord with the unbroken representation of 
New Testament and apostolic times to speak of the shedding abroad of 
the Holy Spirit as a result of the incarnation. This is always in primi- 
tive Christian thought a result of the exaltation of Christ to the right 
hand of the Father. The proper form of the comparison of the four 
“creatures” to the fourfold mode of theophany would be as follows: 
The Logos spoke (1) to the patriarchs before Moses in his proper form 
of divine glory undisguised; (2) for those under the Law he ordained a 
sacerdotal order as the means of communication with the people; 
(3) when he had become man [he spoke to those about him as man 
among men;?5 finally (4) when he had been exalted again to the bosom 
of the Father] he sent forth the gift of the Holy Spirit into all the earth, 
himself sheltering us with his own wings. Here (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
correspond respectively to John as symbolized by the lion, Luke as 
symbolized by the calf, Matthew as symbolized by the man, and Mark 
as symbolized by the flying eagle. Only the characterization of Mat- 
thew, the sense of which we have conjecturally restored in accord with 
the context on the basis of John 1:14, has been for some reason sup- 


22 For similar treatment of the episode of Exod., chap. 32 see Acts 7:38-43, Ep. 
of Barn. xiv, and cf. the treatment in the article “‘Stephen’s Speech,” Bacon, His- 
torical and Critical Contributions to Biblical Science, Yale Bicentennial Volumes, 1901, 
pp. 252 ff. 

33 E.g., Acts 2:33; Eph. 4:7-12. 

74 Exod. 4:10-16. 2s Cf. John 1:14. 
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pressed, together with the beginning of that of Mark, leaving only the 
mutilated ends: “When he had become man... . he sent forth 
the gift of the Spirit.” 

Independently, then, there is evidence, apart from all consideration 
of Andreas and his data, that Irenaeus is employing a source in his 
famous argument for the “sacred quarternion of the gospels,” but a 
source whose reason for applying the symbol of the man-creature to 
Matthew he preferred to suppress. 

If now we return to the two additions italicized in our extract from 
Andreas which (1) modify Irenaeus’ charac erization of Luke as “priest- 
ly” in interest, into a characterization of it as resting Jesus’ claim to 
messiahship on a “legal” genealogy, and (2) modify Irenaeus’ char- 
acterization of Matthew as emphasizing the human aspect of Christ’s 
coming (rapoveia) into a characterization of it as “proclaiming the birth 
of (yévvyo.s) of Christ to have been human not by legal convention, 
but in reality,” we meet at once two insuperable obstacles to the sup- 
position that Andreas, or any other post-Irenaean interpreter, can have 
made these supplements out of his own head. First, they supply just 
the links which are missing in series 8 of the Irenaean comparisons, 
viz., those which concern themselves with the yévea, yéevvnots, yevea- 
Aoyia, or viobecia of Christ. Second, the character of the change, 
by which Matthew’s account of Jesus’ descent (yévvyors) is declared to 
justify the symbol of the man-creature, in that unlike Luke it was 
human ¢vc« xai od vduw, is such as no post-Irenaean church writer 
could possibly have advanced on his own account. Irenaeus himself, 
as we have seen, has so obscured it as to obliterate almost every trace. 
And yet, with the loadstone of Andreas in our hands, it comes again to 
the surface even out of the tangle of Irenaeus’ incoherent rhetoric. 

It is perhaps beyond the strict limits of our task to inquire as to the 
possible derivation of this curious comparison of the two “gospels of 
the genealogies,” ** with its apparent implication that, unlike Luke, 
Matthew makes Joseph the real and actual father of Jesus. Needless 
to say, at any time after the question of the number of gospels properly 
to be admitted to the canon had come under discussion, especially after 
Hermas’ figure of the church’s ovpyeuov had been combined with that 
of the cherub-throne of Rev. 4:7, a Gospel of Matthew having read- 
ings of this character can have circulated only among heretics. Yet 
where else than among the gnostics of Rome should we look for the ear- 


26 The expression is derived from the ancient tradition reported by Clement of 
Alexandria that “the gospels containing the genealogies are the oldest.” 
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liest beginnings of the doctrine of the tetrevangelium? Orthodox 
conservatism is represented rather by Justin, cautious to a degree about 
the use of other gospels than the current three synoptics. His very 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel, made unmistakably apparent 
by unacknowledged echoes and influences, makes his refusal ever to 
appeal to it as authoritative stand in the more conspicuous contrast to 
the appeal which he makes to the apostolic authority of the synop- 
tists and of the Apocalypse. For Justin accepts Revelation as “seen 
by a certain John, one of ourselves, an apostle of the Lord.” Older 
church writers either depend on a single gospel; or, like Papias’ “elder,” 
who whatever his own geographical position, reflects the tradition and 
practice of Aramaic-speaking Palestine, they depend on two, one repre- 
senting the Matthaean tradition of the “sayings,” the other the Petrine 
tradition of the “sayings and doings.”” However long the Gospel of 
John may have circulated in the region of Ephesus and Phrygia before 
the first traces of its admittance in the Western world to parity of 
authority with the Matthaean and Petrine, as well as to that of Luke, 
which enjoyed especial repute among the followers of Marcion and 
Basilides, in Rome these traces are first found among the gnostics. 
It is an Apelles among the disciples of Marcion, a Ptolemaeus and Hera- 
cleon among the disciples of Valentinus, if not the great founder him- 
self, who set the example of this greater catholicity in the inclusion of 
evangelic authorities. Our first trace of the actual use of a tetrevan- 
gelium in the church is Tatian’s Diatessaron; but whether this gospel- 
harmony was produced by Tatian before or after his lapse into heresy 
is not known. It certainly marks an advance over the cautious conser- 
vatism of Tatian’s master Justin. At about the same time Montanism 
makes its appearance at Rome, building largely upon the authority of 
the Johannine writings current in its native Phrygia and Asia. These 
encounter a similar conservatism which “endeavored to curb their rash- 
ness and boldness in setting forth new Scriptures.”””7 But Irenaeus took 
their part, rebuking those who sought 


to depreciate that gift of the Spirit which in very recent times has by the will 
of the Father been poured out upon the human race, by refusing to admit 
that aspect (of the gospel) which is according to the Gospel of John, in which 
the Lord promises that he will send the Paraclete; for they deny both the 
gospel and the prophetic Spirit. Wretched men in truth, who will have 
it that there are false prophets, but deny to the church the grace of (genuine) 


27 Eusebius, referring to the Dialogue of Gaius against Proclus, H.E., VI, xx. 3. 
#8 T.e., the Revelation. 
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prophecy, having the same sort of malady as those who withdraw from fellow- 
ship with the (true) brethren, on account of those who come in hypocrisy.” 


In point of fact we must either take the reference of Irenaeus here to 
be to “the very learned ecclesiastic Gaius” of Rome, who in order to 
refute his Montanist opponent Proclus had denied the authority of all 
the Johannine writings, a reference for which I have recently contended; 
or else we must suppose that Gaius and Proclus had been anticipated 
by predecessors as early as 175-85 A.D. who took the same respective 
attitudes. In either case it must be apparent that Irenaeus in con- 
tending for the fourfold basis of evangelic authority and, as Eusebius 
declares, justifying his name of “peace-maker”’ by intervention on behalf 
of the Asiatics, is taking sides against the extreme conservatives at 
Rome, and allying himself in this particular with the more catholic 
progressives. Indeed, as we have seen, he is really following in the 
wake of the broader school of gnostics. Conservatism at Rome stood for 
three gospels only. If, then, the Athanasians themselves could borrow 
their war-cry of the ézoovoia from that same Valentinian Ptolemaeus, 
whose gnosticism Irenaeus is mainly concerned to refute, why should 
Irenaeus scruple to appropriate from his pages, or from some other 
Valentinian,* or Eucratite heretic, or Montanist fanatic, a helpful argu- 
ment in favor of his contention for the tetrevangelium? In the paragraph 
immediately preceding that of his argument for the necessarily four- 
fold nature of the gospel he mentions first the Ebionites, as using Mat- 
thew; then Marcion, as using Luke; then “those who distinguish 
between Jesus and Christ’”’ (Cerinthians), as using Mark; then “those 
who are of Valentinus, who make a very copious use of that which is 
according to John.” In reality we know that the leaders of this school 
of gnosticism at Rome used all four gospels, deriving their false doctrines, 
not like Marcion through the use of the knife, nor like some of their 
predecessors by disregarding one or more of the canonical gospels, nor 
by substituting gospels of their own; but by an ingenious exegesis, 
which distorted the true sense. It is therefore quite within the bounds 
of possibility that the curious application of the symbolism of the “living 
creatures” of Rev. 4:7 to the four gospels which seems to underlie our 
text of Irenaeus, and which with the help of Andreas we have endeavored 


% Haer., III, xi. 9. 
3 Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1910), chap. x. 


3*In the system of Valentinus the tetrad was fundamental. Ptolemaeus and 
others developed this according to the fantastic symbolism of numbers indulged in 
by the gnostics. 
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to restore, should have come into the channels of church tradition from 
sources originally alien or heretical. 

But the question of the particular source whence Irenaeus and 
Andreas may have derived their conception of the lion, the calf, the man, 
and the eagle, symbolizing respectively, John, Luke, Matthew, and 
Mark, is secondary to the question of fact. The testimony of Epi- 
phanius that Cerinthus and Carpocrates “endeavored to prove from 
the genealogy in Matthew’s Gospel that Christ was of the seed of Joseph 
and Mary” is of some value as indicating the circulation among the 
gnostics, from the end of the first century down to at least the middle 
of the second, of a form of Matthew in which Jesus’ birth was related 
as by human descent, dice xai od vouw. Eusebius’ testimony that 
Symmachus “seems to rest upon Matthew’s Gospel his heresy that 
Christ came of Joseph and Mary” seems to prove what Justin independ- 
ently attests,3? that among the Ebionites such a form of Matthew con- 
tinued in circulation until 160-80 a.p. The authority enjoyed by 
Symmachus in his native Syria may even serve in some degree to explain 
the survival of the heretical reading as an unassimilated element in 
Syr.sin. These data and the similar survival in the Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aquila make it possible that Irenaeus and Andreas after him resort 
to some writer whose application of the symbolism of the “cherubim” 
of Rev. 4:7 to the four gospels was based directly or indirectly upon an 
Ebionite or gnostic form of the text. The primary question, however, 
is the question of fact: Do the modifications introduced by Andreas 
into the application of Irenaeus imply, or do they not imply, the exist- 
ence, ca. 175 A.D., of a comparison of the four gospels to the four {aa 
from the point of view of their respective derivation of the Christhood 
of Jesus substantially according to the following scheme: John (the 
lion) deriving it from his yévea mwpoawyvos; Luke (the calf) from his 
yeveadoyia taken voyux®s; Matthew (the man) from his yéwyos pice 
kai ov vouw; Mark (the eagle) from the {woroot Ivevparos, rod érurrdvros 
Hpiv dvwOev ? 

BENJAMIN WISNER BACON 


Yate Divinity ScHvor 
New Haven, Conn. 


3 Dial. w. Trypho, xiv, iii. 
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THEOLOGICAL OBSCURANTISM 


L 

Obscurantism is defined as both a “tendency” to prevent inquiry 
and enlightenment, and as a “desire” to do this. In the following 
pages it will be used as descriptive only of the tendency, and this as a 
tendency of thought. If persons are mentioned or referred to, they are 
believed to be animated by no desire toprevent enlightenment. They 
are sincerely attached to what they think truth. They have not been 
convinced by what they have heard of modern objections to their posi- 
tions. Possibly they have not fully appreciated the force or seen the 
bearing of these objections. They feel called upon to defend sacred 
truth against attacks. They defend it against the attacks they see 
and the objections they feel. They are holding the citadel till help 
shall arrive; and they doubtless feel that in due time another philosophy 
will take possession of the thinking world, and that the present attacks 
upon the faith will be seen to be as unreal and ill-judged even by their 
present foes as they are now by themselves. But it is the object of 
this paper to show that, in the cases discussed, which are to be taken 
as samples of innumerable other cases, these defenders of the faith, 
often its called and commissioned defenders, are really opposing enlight- 
enment; that such is their “tendency”; and that they are darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge. 

The antagonism to the current evangelical theology on the part of 
the modern world, that is, of thinking men who are conversant with the 
progress of modern knowledge and with the methods by which it has 
been acquired, has a threefold root. One of these divisions may be 
described as a new théory of the universe. This is the evolutionary 
theory. God is conceived as operating according to fixed laws and by 
resident forces in every realm of life. As a theory of the origination of 
the present living forms, it is opposed to the idea of specific creation. 
As a theory of life under law it is opposed to the idea of a succession of 
crises. Even earthquakes are believed to have their laws. The reli- 
gious life and nature of man are placed by this theory under the scheme 
an orderly development, which excludes belief in interference, even 
for such an object as man’s salvation. Revelation is assimilated to the 
method by which God has given man his knowledge of the forces of 
material nature, such as electricity. Man has studied and learned in 
the one sphere as the other, and with the same kind of help from God. 
And while the possibility of such events as miracles is not denied by 
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modern thought, they are regarded, inasmuch as they set aside the 
laws of nature for a time and to a degree, as highly improbable. 

A second branch of the root is the modern conception of proof. This 
is first a conception of facts. It may be said that our traditional theol- 
ogy, like all the early thinking of men, is seriously marred by its entire 
lack of a conception of what facts are, and how a knowledge of them is 
to be obtained. Any bright idea, not too obviously contradicted by 
some quite proximate fact, has passed muster as a truth, and has been 
made the basis of an argument. The laborious methods of the labora- 
tory to determine what the facts actually are were not only unknown to 
early theologians and unimitated by them, but to the present day have 
remained equally unappreciated, if not unknown, and generally unimi- 
tated by the expounders and defenders of theological systems. Darwin 
once planted some seeds and watched every one of the one hundred and 
fifty plants which came up, and made notes on their life histories. This 
was to get the facts as to some minute point of investigation. And 
when the facts have been ascertained, the methods of proof are rigid 
to a degree of which theology has no conception. Whatever may be 
true of the philosophical speculations which have accompanied natural 
science, or of theories which scientific men themselves would call 
peripheral, and of no practical importance, when it comes to a fact or a 
principle upon which scientific reasoning is to be built up, it is the habit 
of the modern times to demand cogent proof. Often it is said that a 
man ought not to believe a position if he can doubt it; by which is 
meant that, if a principle is to be made the basis of reasoning by which 
other truth is to be discovered or defended, it must be supported by 
evidence which compels belief. Otherwise the thing based upon it 
will probably be incorrect, and certainly can never be known to be true. 
There is no more truth in the conclusion than there was in the premises. 
Hence modern thought is hard to be convinced, but equally hard to be 
refuted. 

The third root is the body of results already arrived at by scientific 
workers in all departments of human thought. History, for instance, 
yields an ever-growing body of convincing truth upon the basis of the 
evolutionary supposition, in consequence of the treatment of historical 
sources under the conception of the uniformity of history, that it has 
always proceeded under the same great forces as are now carrying it 
forward. The greatest argument against miracles is that they do not 
occur in our own day. Hence the historian is inclined to say they never 
did. The realm of the merely mysterious has been steadily contracted 
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under the researches of science till we are strongly inclined to believe 
that a law will finally be found for everything without exception, 
authenticated miracles with all the rest. And historical methods have 
shown us that most so-called miracles have no proper authentication 
or attestation, and cannot be placed upon the standing of historical 
facts. The study of sociology, a field coinciding at many points with 
theology, has increased our confidence in the spiritual forces of society 
as competent to carry on the task of religious renovation and progress, 
and at the same time deepen our understanding of the meaning of 
evolution. Psychology has had the same effect. The persuasion is 
mounting that we have in our modern world of thought, a new body of 
truth, possessed of a new and altogether unanticipated degree of cer- 
tainty, and also—ard here is the nub of the matter— diametrically 
opposed to certain important presuppositions of traditional theology. 
This, then, is the modern objection to the evangelical system of theology: 
in its fundamental conception, in its methods, and in its characteristic 
concrete results, it has been superseded, as defective, when not posi- 
tively wrong, by another system, which is at essential points its direct 
antithesis. 

Under such circumstances the problem of modern theology must be 
and ought to be éo learn the truth; and of modern apologetics to defend 
the truth, and incidentally to win over the objecting parties to an accept- 
ance of evangelical principles. But it sometimes seems as if apologists, 
ostrich-like, thought that to ignore a danger were the same as banishing 
it, or as if theology (like the Italian cities when the emperors were threat- 
ening them and they continued to carry on their little contests between 
themselves over bits of land and what not) were ignoring the over- 
whelming danger which threatens entire destruction, to devote its 
strength to disputes which are, at best, of passing importance only. 
It sometimes even seems as if the apologist had only himself in mind, 
and was only justifying himself in his own eyes for holding on to old 
positions. Such an apologetic is obscurantist. 

To put the issue between the old and the new as sharply as possible, 
we may summarize it as follows: 

1. It is not what the evangelical system is; but whether it is true. It 
may fairly be claimed that the meaning of the Bible upon the basis of 
the current idea of inspiration is well understood, and that there is little 
dispute about it. Even if this were subject to doubt, it would remain 
certain that the modern position does not concern points upon which 
such denominations as the Baptists, Methodists, and Congregational- 
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ists differ, but those upon which they and even their great antagonists, 
the Roman Catholics, agree. Is the whole idea of a personal inter- 
ference by God in history for man’s salvation true? That is the ques- 
tion; and no discussions whether the New Testament teaches or does 
not teach the virgin birth of Jesus will help in the slightest in answer- 
ing it. 

2. It is not what the Bible teaches; but whether it possesses author- 
ity to control opinions. If the idea of law is consistently applied to 
theology, and the progress of man’s mind in religion is like that in the 
knowledge of electricity, then every truth stands upon the authority 
of its own evidence, and nothing is believed because any man or any 
book declares it. Hence the authority of the Bible disappears. It 
becomes a light for our illumination, but what light we receive from it 
is recognized by its own shining, not because the book gives it. 

3. It isnot what may be regarded as a probable or a pleasant result of 
speculation, but what has some degree of rigid proof. There are some 
who are quite upon the basis of modern thought in other respects, 
who defend the doctrine of the trinity upon the (general, sometimes 
very general) Hegelian basis of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Pure 
Being (thesis), Concrete Being (antithesis), the Conscious Universe 
(Synthesis) are said to be the true meaning of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. This is called Trinitarianism. It ought not to be accepted as 
such by evangelical theologians, for it has no connection with the 
Pauline-Johannine doctrine of incarnation; but, if it is accepted by 
any as such, it would have no pertinence in meeting the issue with the 
current of thinking in the modern world, for it is an unproved specu- 
lation. 

4. It is not what it is impossible to deny; but what it is necessary 
to affirm. A friend of the writer once wrote him as follows, putting 
the matter as well, in its way, as anybody can. He wrote: “I don’t 
know how particles of matter might be carbonized or otherwise altered 
so as to change water into wine . . . . but neither do I (or you, or 
anybody) know that it cannot be done harmoniously with, and by the 
use of deep laws which lie within and around laboratory laws. And 
if it happened that Jesus knew those deeper laws and used them, his 
knowledge and use of them (and not the mere physical phenomena) 
would be the real ‘sign.’”” The same argument is sometimes put more 
briefly thus: “Miracles are possible, for God is personal; therefore you 
can’t say that they have not been actual.” True, but can you say they 
have been actual? Can my friend say there are any such deep laws 2s 
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he has suggested? He may do something to sustain his position before 
himself, but he does actually nothing for the meeting of the modern 
objection, because that is after not possibilities but truth. We seek 
not what can be “defended,” but what can be maintained. 

That the considerations which have already been presented are not 
mere abstractions, but that modern apology is actually afflicted with 
marked obscurantism, is made evident by one of the most important 
volumes appearing in recent years upon the evangelical side, Principal 
Forsyth’s Person and Place of Christ. To onlookers from this side of 
the Atlantic the author seems to be a prominent leader of religious 
thought in British dissent. He has appeared with great acceptance 
upon this side of the water on a number of occasions. He was selected 
to give the opening address at the International Congregational Council 
of 1908 in Edinburgh that he might strike the keynote of that assembly. 
He is a man of learning and power, and, what is more, of profound 
religious earnestness. He “desires,” no doubt, to further the truth; 
but the “tendency” of this book is obscurantist. Of this alone we 
would speak. 

The first half of the work is chiefly apologetic, the second half chiefly 
constructive. It seems at times as if the book (if we may thus distin- 
guish it from the permanent position of the author’s mind, of which we 
desire to say nothing critical) were aware of the true issue. We read 
(p. 103): “We are making a choice between the New Testament and 
the modern critical school.”” Of course, this implies that if we choose 
the critical school, we choose it as a whole, and this certainly implies 
its deep, fundamental principles. And hence the answer to it, and the 
reasons why it is to be rejected, if it is so, should be concerned with these 
first principles of criticism, of which the very first is the idea of law. 
Again we read (pp. 140, 141): 

What we really believe is the gospel which, with the new soul, called the 
Bible also into being, and for whose sake it exists. Itis not the church. For 
the books of the Bible were given ¢o the church, more than by it, and they 
descended on it rather than rose from it. The canon of the Bible rose from 
the church, but not its contents. Bible and church were collateral products 
of the gospel. But we goon. Having fixed in the New Testament on what 
was held to be of faith and central to faith, we must ask, was it true? 


This encourages us to hope that possibly we are yet to have, after 
a deal of discussion that did not meet the modern issue—indeed, that 
seemed absolutely ignorant of what it was—a final meeting of the demand 
of the modern time, to know whether the doctrines of the church are 
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true. But we are immediately disillusioned, for the remainder of the 
paragraph is: “How far is that theological faith a true interpretation of 
the historical Jesus Christ? Does it assign to Jesus Christ what he 
himself claimed, or wished claimed, when we read him as a whole?” 
Truth passes over here to “true interpretation,’ which is something very 
different; and the whole investigation is narrowed to what Jesus 
“claimed.” But were his claims true? that is the very question of the 
modern time. The book is, then, not upon the quest of the truth, 
except upon the orthodox supposition as to the nature of Christ and 
revelation, and these are but one form of the very point at issue! And 
again we read: , 

If they (the apostles) were right about the source of their knowledge they 
were right about the object of it; these were one and the same. It is a great 
“if,” I admit. If they were wrong about their authority and their centre, 
the outlying pieties of such fanatics [the word is the book’s, not mine] have 
little moral worth, however beautiful. If they were wrong there, they were 
of little value anywhere else, except among the pieties and beauties of faith, 
which, however, do not need the apostles to their warrant, but appeal directly 
enough to our spiritual aesthetic. Only they do not lift us above an aesthetic 
religion.” 

Now, one would certainly expect some investigation of that “great 
if’; was Paul, for example, right about the source of his knowledge ? 
Did he receive it direct from Christ, whom he “saw” upon the road to 
Damascus? Or was it the combination of his own mind to which he 
wrongly ascribed objectivity? Are the divine experiences which he 
referred to the present fellowships of Christ properly the results of that 
fellowship, or rather of the direct fellowship of the Father, whose Holy 
Spirit, that is, himself, is present with blessing in the hearts of his 
children? If Christ was truly God and taught what the early church 
thought about himself, the “if” is established; but, were these things 
so? That is the modern question; but one will look in vain through 
the 357 pages of this work for anything like an answer. And yet that 
answer ought to be the very heart of the book. 

This relative appreciation of the true issue on the part of the book 
will be evident from the following passage: 

The evolutionary idea is certainly compatible with Christianity; but not 
so long as it claims to be the supreme idea, to which Christianity must be 
shaped. Evolution is within Christianity, but Christianity is not within 
evolution. For evolution means the rule of a levelling relativism, which 
takes from Christ his absolute value and final place, reduces him to be but 
a stage of God’s revelation, or a phase of it that can be outgrown, and makes 
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him the less of a creator as it ranges him vividly in the scale of the creature. 
There is no such foe to Christianity in thought today as this idea is; and we 
can make no terms with it so long as it claims the throne (pp. 10, 11). 


One expects after this some discussion, some brief discussion, per- 
haps, but at least some discussion, of the antithesis betweeen evolution 
and Christianity as to their relative truth; but he finds none. 

The following passage gives so excellent a picture of the times that 
its full quotation seems desirable: 

In the name of a simplicity which is not Christ’s, lay Christianity is ceas- 
ing to be even the priesthood of each believer in virtue of the priesthood of 
Christ. It is coming to be understood as the rejection of apostolic, mediato- 
rial, atoning Christianity and the sanctification of natural piety—sometimes 
only its refinement. It is more preoccupied with ethical conduct than with 
moral malady, with the fundamental truths of religion than with the fontal 
truths of mercy. And whereas we used to be able to appeal to our Jaymen 
and their experience against a Socinian and undogmatic and non-mediatorial 
Christianity, we can now appeal to them only against a sacerdotal and clerical. 
We used to be able to take refuge from Arianism (to which the ministers of 
the church might be tempted by certain philosophies) in the evangelical 
experience of its members. We used to think that the sense of sin which was 
lost from the intellectuals or the worldlings would be found among the Christian 
men who were in lay contact with the world—its temptations, its relapses, 
and its tragedies. But experience hardly now bears out this hope. Perhaps 
the general conscience has succumbed to the cheap comforts and varied inter- 
ests of life; or the modern stress on the sympathies has muffled the moral note; 
or the decency of life has stifled the need of mercy; or Christian liberty has 
in the liberty lost the Christ. But whatever the cause, the lay mind becomes 
only too ready to interpret sin in a softer light than God’s and to see it only 
under the pity of a Lord to whom judgment is quite a strange work, and who 
forgives all because he knows all. It is on a broken reed we too often lean 
when we turn from the theologian’s “subtleties” to rely on the layman’s 
faith. For the layman becomes slow to own a faith which begins in repent- 
ance rather than in benevolence. He is slow to confess a sin which is more 
than backwardness, untowardness, or ignorance. The number grows of 
high and clean-living youths who cherish an ideal Christianity but feel no 
need for an historic and perennial Christ. The tendency of the lay mind is 
backward to the eighteenth century, to a wise, and humane, and urbane 
religion, only enlarged by all the ideality and fraternity that enlarge Deism 
to modern Theism, etc. (Pp. 13, 14). 

Barring some particulars of interpretation, one must say that this 
is a true picture of our times. And one would think that it would be 
followed by at least the raising of the question as to the validity of this 
new experience. May not Christians be growing? May not this new 
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type of piety be more in accordance with actual truth than the old? 
Certainly it is an impeachment of the evangelical theology, if its own 
sons, trained in its churches, and altogether friendly to it, indeed sup- 
posing themselves still to hold it, as they principally do, are in fact 
so widely separated from it, if its cardinal ideas find no real echo in 
their minds, and if they are actually living upon an altogether new basis 
of conception and principle! This is one of the profoundest questions 
before the evangelical communions. Is it a fact that men whom you 
theoretically call lost men, that is, men who do not believe in Christ 
in your sense, are enrolled in your churches, take the Lord’s Supper 
from you, stand in your pulpits, and occupy the chairs of instruction 
in your theological seminaries? And are they, tested by their “fruits,” 
as good Christians as the rest, or even better? Is your theology 
already practically repudiated? And is that which life has repudiated 
to be longer held as the revealed truth of God? One would expect 
such a discussion as that after the passage quoted, but the actual treat- 
ment of the subject is quite another. Read: 

It ( this “lay religion’’) regards Christ as the most inspired of the prophets 
of God’s love, the most radical of social reformers, and the noblest of elder 
brothers. Whereas the church must stand on Christ the priest, his sacrifice, 
and his redemption; and it could not stand, as it did not arise, upon Christ 
the beneficent prophet or noble martyr. . . . . I am trying to avoid the 
dogmatism of dogma. But I am also striving concisely to sharpen the issue, 
to be explicit and clear and to point the choice the church musi make or go 
under. 

That is, the question of the truth of those other positions is after all 
not to be raised. ‘The church must stand on Christ”—why? We are 
not told, nor is anything said which can throw light upon the success 
of those churches which have in recent times thrown off the doctrine of 
the priesthood of Christ. It “could not stand, as it did not arise” — 
is it then certain that traditional history has given us the true account 
of the rise of the church? The modern spirit expresses doubt at this 
point, and cannot be met by a mere assumption. But the book makes 
it. The unchanging position of the church is assumed without proof, 
and the purpose of the book is to maintain it. That is to darken counsel 
by words without knowledge. It is the “tendency to resist progress,” 
obscurantism. 

There was once an apology which might have been repeated here. 
It began by establishing the being and personality of God; then advanced 
to his benevolence; then exhibited the need of salvation on the part of 
sinful and miserable men; then the necessity of revelation as requisite 
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to man’s salvation; and concluded with the actuality of revelation as 
attested by miracles. That was in its time a respectable argument. 
Today it seems antiquated. It is seldom brought forward by the 
defenders of the evangelical system although it is still the silent assump- 
tion upon which all their apology rests. Miracles in particular are 
much discussed. Various definitions are given of them which shall 
avoid the implication that they are a violation of the laws of nature. 
Sometimes their office in attesting revelation is blurred. But it remains 
that they are, whatever their occasion or design, proofs of the divine 
quality of the message of prophets and of Christ, “signs,”’ and that they 
must be what God alone, and not man, however great his knowledge, 
could do, else they are no sign that God is the authority for the prophet’s 
words. But what God only can do is still his personal interference in 
the course of things, and thus violates nature after all. A thorough- 
going discussion of the personality of God, of the meaning of salvation, 
and of the necessity of the church’s idea of revelation to salvation, is ab- 
solutely essential before one can make the fundamental assumptions of 
this book in the present age. But of such discussions, the book con- 
tains not a trace. 

One remaining point of this work we must mention. It is the very 
proper insistence upon the unity of the New Testament. Attention 
is called to the fact that, on account of the priority of the appearance 
of the Pauline epistles, “the three gospels were written for [and by] 
people living in the theological atmosphere of the epistles” (p. 175). 
It has long been recognized that the Johannine gospel is essentially 
Pauline; and it is rightfully maintained that the synoptic gospel is also 
Pauline. Hence it is impossible to separate out a synoptic Christ and 
say that he is the real Christ in distinction from the Christ of the epistles. 
So the book maintains, and this position will probably be acknowledged 
finally by all parties. The simple dates at which the books are held by 
the best critics (Harnack, for example) to have been written is enough to 
render this certain. But the book takes a peculiar turn at this point. 
It maintains that this view of the ultimate and heavenly Christ, this 
theology of a priest and a sacrifice, is to be accepted, being once under- 
stood as the true voice of the whole New Testament, not merely as that 
voice but as the absolute and final theology. Upon what ground? 
This is the question which modern thought has accustomed itself to 
ask at every stage of every investigation. No explicit answer is given 
to this question; but the implicit answer is, the divine authority of the 
New Testament—the very point at issue with the new thought! 

One might have expected from a thorough treatment of the subject 
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that the matter would assume some such form as the following: Paul’s 
conceptions lie evidently at the basis of the whole New Testament view 
of Christ. He was the greatest mind of all the apostles, he early formed 
his views, he preached them more widely than any other, he wrote them 
down in his epistles some years before the first brief gospel appeared, 
and thus his influence dominated the church and formed its theology. 
Everything therefore turns upon Paul’s views. How extremely impor- 
tant to know whether they were correct! Where did he get them? 
for what reasons adopt them? in what agreement find himself with 
those about him? What can be said for them upon the ground of the 
Old Testament? To what extent is the miraculous element necessary 
to their development, and what was Paul’s personal relation to miracles ? 
An examination of such points should next follow. 

Now, such an examination would naturally take into consideration 
the question whether Paul does not disconnect his view of Christ from 
objective sources of information (“not from men, neither through 
man,”’ Gal. 1:1); whether he did not actually form his view of Christ 
in consequence of a vision which he had on the road to Damascus; and 
if so, what is the validity of this vision-experience? Charles G. Finney, 
for example, believed he saw Jesus Christ in his room at the time of 
his conversion, “fell down at his feet and poured out his soul to him”; 
and this lasted for a considerable time (Memoirs, 19, 20). Do we for a 
moment believe that he actually saw Christ? True, Finney himself 
afterward saw that the vision was “‘wholly a mental state,” and Paul 
did not. But shall we believe this of one and not of the other? Our 
book ought really to take this matter up. 

But we have nothing of the sort, the New Testament doctrine, in 
order to establish its unity, is referred to its original source; but when 
the pyramid has thus been set up upon its apex, no investigation is 
made as to whether the single stone which is thus to bear the weight of 
it all, is capable of sustaining so great a burden. This is the very point 
at issue, and is simply assumed! 

But perhaps, ere we leave this book, there ought to be a plain answer 
given to a certain question which it puts: 


You say that the one legacy of Jesus was a doctrine of the Father, rein- 
forced by the powerful personality of the prophet. Why do you say that? 
What entitles you to say that the great thing Jesus brought the world was a 
doctrine, a doctrine rather than a deed, and that he left as his achievement 
his principle rather than his person? You admit that it was not the view of 
the apostles, nor of the first church; it was not the view of those who received 
whatever legacy he did leave. You are coming to admit that it was not the 
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view of the Synoptists. Why do you say they were all of them wrong? 
(p. 118). 


Shall we put the answer as bluntly as a modernist, out of his deep 
earnestness and out of the sadness of a controversy troubled by the 
methods of obscurantism, would be likely to put it? He might say: 
Because I know that Jesus was a man anda prophet. But the idea that 
he was more, that he was qualified to make his person the object of his 
doctrine by his possession of a divine nature, I see no shred of a reason 
for accepting. It is suggested by writings which were written long after 
his death, by persons who never saw him, upon reports coming to them 
by unknown channels, and which are full of stories to which I can give 
no credence, and which base their attempts to prove their various posi- 
tions as to his person by misquotations and bad exegesis of Old Testa- 
ment passages. It is a doctrine which detracts from the fatherhood of 
God, since it makes him unwilling or unable to forgive except when 
bought off in some unexplainable way. I trace it all to a man who 
never saw Christ, who quarreled with the earliest apostles, upon his 
own testimony, as to certain fundamental ideas of the system, and 
whose personal capacity to testify to so great a doctrine as this theory 
of the supernatural being and nature of Christ is questionable. I say 
that ‘‘they were all of them wrong” because not a particle of proof is 
advanced to show that they were right wch deserves the attention of a 
sober man. 

In turn we ask, Why does not our book take up that answer ? 

And so we leave this book. It has nothing for the times. it is a 
great blunder—a terrible blunder, if evangelicalism is, after all, true; 
for it has confirmed and hardened the intellectual opposition of the 
times to that system. And, whatever may be true, it is a sad blunder; 
for it has failed to further the truth because it has not faced the true 
issue and sought out the real facts and learned thereby. Every 
discussion which does not further the truth in some way, damages it. 
Many a man has already risen from the reading of this book with the 
verdict, “It has nothing for me,” and with the somewhat strengthened 
conviction that nothing can really be said in our day for the evangelical 
system. It is a pity to have such a conclusion reached after a sham 
battle! It were much better for all concerned if the conclusion came 
after a downright and genuine struggle between the opposing forces, 
whether it should lead to a victory or a defeat, a square, open defeat, 
for evangelicalism. 

FRANK HucH Foster 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


A NEW HEBREW LEXICON 


The primary aim of Professor Kénig’s new Hebrew and Aramaic 
lexicon’ is practical. He wishes to furnish German students in gym- 
nasium and university with a convenient textbook of small size at a 
reasonable cost. The Hebrew and the Aramaic words are separated, 
the former occupying the first 560 pages, the latter, the remaining 105 
pages. In the Hebrew portion the vocabulary of the Old Testament 
is included, and the words are arranged in strictly alphabetic order, 
regardless of their etymology. This method has scientific disadvanta- 
ges, inasmuch as it does not bring all the derivations of a toot together; 
but for the practical use of the beginner it is probably most convenient, 
particularly as there are not less than a thousand cases in which the 
determination of the true root is at best problematic. All forms that 
are likely to present difficulties to a novice are inserted in alphabetic 
order in small type with cross-references to the roots under which they 
are discussed more fully. This is a new and valuable feature. Another 
useful addition is the inclusion in alphabetic order among the Hebrew 
words of the Massoretic technical terms and abbreviations that are 
found in the margins of Hebrew Bibles. These are not readily accessi- 
ble to the ordinary student, yet knowledge of their meaning is indis- 
pensable for the understanding of the received text. 

The Aramaic portion of the lexicon is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as the Hebrew portion. It contains the vocabulary of the Ara- 
maic sections of the Old Testament, namely, Gen. 31:47; Jer. 10:11; 
Dan. 2:4b-7:28; Ezra 4:8-6:18; 7:12-26, and in addition all the 
words in the newly discovered Asswan and Elephantine papyri. From 
a historical and philological point of view these papyri are most inter- 
esting, and this help to their interpretation is welcome. 

At the end of the volume there stands a thorough index. This serves 
not merely as a German-Hebrew lexicon, but also as a guide to the more 
important philological and historical discussions in the body of the 
book. Proper names are given under their familiar German forms, so 
as to be more readily accessible to historians who are not acquainted 

* Hebriisches und aramiisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testament. Von Dr. phil. u. 
theol. Eduard Kénig. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1910. vii+665 pages. M. 1o. 
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with Hebrew, and all topics that bear on the history of civilization are 
carefully recorded. This is a feature that adds much to the practical 
usefulness of the book. 

In the case of a work that aims to be brief and inexpensive it is per- 
haps ungracious to complain of lack of completeness, but in such matters 
the relative importance of material should always be considered. If 
space could be found for the Massoretic apparatus and for the vocab- 
ulary of the Asswan and Elephantine papyri, it would seem as if the 
vocabulary of the old Hebrew inscriptions and of the Hebrew Ecclesias- 
ticus might have been added. This would have taken little space, and 
would have been more important both philologically and historically, 
than the other additions. Furthermore, it is indispensable in a Hebrew 
lexicon that derivatives of a root should be given under that root in 
order that students may make a complete study of their meanings. If 
a thoroughgoing alphabetic principle of arrangement be followed, cross- 
references to the derivatives should be given under all the roots. This 
important feature is neglected in this lexicon. Thus under 3°" there 
is nothing to indicate that N'A is a derivative, while under MY reference 
is made to 97". Another serious defect is the omission of references to 
the documents in the Pentateuch and other books in which certain 
words are found. Surely Pentateuchel analysis is sufficiently estab- 
lished by this time to necessitate that its accepted results find a place 
in a modern lexicon, yet under 75" no mention is found of the fact that 
the Qal is used by J in the sense of “beget,”’ while the Hiphil is used by 
P in the same sense. All the salient facts of diction on which Penta- 
teuchal criticism rests are passed over in silence, although the mere 
insertion of a letter in parenthesis after the chapter and verse references 
would have served to indicate the facts. 

In his treatment of the material the author sets before him as his 
first task “to complete the studies in regard to the development of the 
meaning of Hebrew words begun in his Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, and to 
present them in a lexicon in an easily comprehended form. The inner— 
logical-psychological—connection between the meanings of words must 
be cleared up, and through this an absolute advance be secured not 
merely for Hebrew-Semitic lexicography but also for semasiology in 
general.” This is a praiseworthy aim, but it is fraught with peril. When 
one is seeking for an orderly psychological development in the use of 
words, one is apt to assume as a theoretical starting-point a meaning 
that is never found in the language, and to give other meanings a more 
or less artificial shading. This is particularly the case if one belongs 
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to the school of Fleischer, and is inclined to regard the Arabic or Ethiopic 
meaning of words as primitive. Thus, on the strength of Ethiopic 
’abda, “ oberravit,” the fundamental meaning of IN is given as “umher- 
irren,’ and the secondary meaning as “zugrunde gehen.” It is 
more than doubtful whether the development is not in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. A good many of the arrangements of meanings impress 
one as fanciful, and remind one of the earlier edition of Gesenius’ The- 
saurus. The only safe method for the Hebrew lexicographer is to 
record the actual phenomena of the language. All the meanings that 
occur in the Old Tes ament should be noted, and if they can readily 
be arranged in logical order, well and good; but etymological and psy- 
chological considerations should be kept in the background, as they are 
likely to lead to an inaccurate recording of facts. 

A second aim of this lexicon is the interpretation of the proper names 
in the Old Testament. In this particular it goes far beyond its prede- 
cessors both in completeness and in accuracy. Most of the Hebrew 
names are theophorous, and on their correct explanation much depends 
for the history of the early Hebrew religion. 

El, “god,” Kénig derives from Tx, “strengthen,” then “curse,” 
and he holds that it meant originally “power’’ or “powerful one.” In 
proper names he translates it by “God,” e.g., Eli-melek, “God is king”; 
but names of this formation are found in other Semitic languages, where 
there is no trace of monotheism; and, consequently, this name should 
be translated “a god is king,” or “the (particular) god is king” (there 
being no article in primitive Semitic). Originally names of this sort 
had a polytheistic meaning among the Hebrews, and it was only with 
the triumph of Yahwism that they came to be taken in a monotheistic 
sense. 

In the case of ’abi, “father,”’ as an element in proper names KG6nig 
rejects the view that it is construct before the following noun, and 
adopts the prevalent modern opinion that it is absolute, and is a title 
of deity. As to whether the vowel 7 is the suffix of the first person, or 
is merely a relic of an old case-ending, his judgment wavers. In some 
cases he regards it as the suffix, in others as the genitive ending. When 
one considers that 7 is often omitted, and that in Babylonian texts it 
alternates with u and a, it seems probable that it is not a suffix, but is 
always a case-ending that survives as a connecting vowel. Abi-melek, 
accordingly, means “father is king.” This conclusion has some bear- 
ing on the question whether the “father” honored in the personal name 
was a god or a deified ancestor. Ahi, “brother,” he treates in the same 
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manner as ’abi. ’Ahi-Yah does not mean “brother of Yahweh” (Nél- 
deke), but “(my) brother is Yahweh.” 

With most modern philologists he takes ‘amm in proper names to 
mean “paternal uncle,” not “people,” and regards it as a divine title. 
‘Ammi-el, or Eli-‘am, means accordingly ‘“‘(my) paternal uncle is God.” 
It would be more accurate to say, “paternal uncle is (the) god.” ‘Amm 
in the sense of “paternal uncle” he holds to be a different word from 
‘amm, “people,” but it is easy to see how out of the primitive meaning 
of “uncle” first “kinsman” and then “clan” might be developed. 

Déd or déd in Hebrew proper names he translates “beloved” not 
“paternal uncle,” and refuses to recognize it as a divine title. Déd- 
Yahu, accordingly, means “ Yahweh is a friend,’’ not “‘Déd is Yahweh,” 
and El-dad and Bil-dad mean respectively “God has loved” and “Bel 
has loved.”” It is doubtful whether this view is correct. Dad appears 
as a divine name in West Semitic personal names as early as the Obelisk 
of Manishtusu, e.g., Bit-Dada (C. xi. 4; cf. C. xvii. 1) and Dada-wagar 
(Cun. Texts. 3-43, 4). 

A third aim of this lexicon is to pass a critical judgment upon the 
problems of text, etymology, and higher criticism that have been raised 
during the last few years so far as they affect matters of lexicography. 
This work is done in a thorough fashion with use of the latest authorities. 
The author’s verdict is usually conservative. Textual emendation he 
adopts much less frequently than most modern commentators. Thus 
he accepts the very questionable D7p"5 in Isa. 2:6 and makes no men- 
tion of the substitutes that have been proposed. In Isa. 2:16 also he 
accepts M3 without mention of the plausible emendation to M2"5D . 
These instances taken at random are typical of his general attitude 
toward text-critical questions. 

Of matters of lexicography in which the views of the modern school 
of higher criticism are involved the following specimens may be given: 
Eléhim, although used as a plural, may also be used as an abstract, 
“godhood,” hence “God.” There is, accordingly, no trace of primitive 
Hebrew polytheism in this name. Similarly b“ alim is not a plural, “the 
ba‘als,” or “proprietors,” but is an abstract, “lordship,” then “Lord.” 
The singular ba‘al, is a secondary formation out of the abstract plural. 
“The ba‘al,” is not the particular proprietor of an individual shrine, 
but is “the Lord” xar’éfoxyv, i.e., the sun-god, the chief male divin- 
ity of the Canaanites! In all this there is more of the dogmatic desire 
to establish a primitive Hebrew monotheism than there is of sound 
philological and historical investigation. If there is any fact that 
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stands out clearly in the history of West Semitic religions it is that there 
was no such thing as a god Ba‘al, except in the speculations of late Greek 
and Latin authors, but that there was a herd of minor b“dlim that 
were worshiped “upon every high hill and beneath every green tree.” 

For the divine name Yahweh the etymology of Exod. 3:14 is accepted 
and it is interpreted as meaning “the existing,” or “eternal.” No 
effort is made to go back of this late prophetic theory to a more primi- 
tive meaning. MINIX F1s7" is interpreted as a ellipsis for sox TT 
MINAY and is explained as meaning Yahweh, the leader of the armies 
of Israel and of the hosts of Heaven. On the word 45X we find the 
comment “Ueberwurf, Umwurf, Schulterkleid, (mit Behaltnis fiir die 
heil. Loose). Diese Deutung wird auch fiir Ri. 8:26f., etc., als die 
richtige erwiesen werden kénnen.”’ The author accordingly finds no 
trace of an Ephod-idol in ancient Israel. To Ww he assigns the pri- 
mary meaning “one preparing,” or “serving,” hence “priest,” and 
rejects the Arabic meaning “soothsayer, diviner,” in spite of the fact 
that the functions of the priest as we meet him in the earliest Hebrew 
records are not sacrificial but oracular. Under ay he gives the two 
meanings “Weisung” and “Gesetz,’’ but does not suggest that the 
fundamental meaning “casting’’ may originally have had something 
to do with the casting of the sacred lot. N"32 is connected with Arab. 
niba’a and Ass. naba@, and means “speaker, proclaimer.” It contains, 
therefore, no suggestion of an ecstatic condition as a prerequisite of 
prophecy. From these illustrations it is evident that even in lexi- 
cography the dogmatic presuppositions of an author affect his treat- 
ment of the material. 

A fourth aim of this lexicon is to illustrate the Hebrew by compari- 
son with kindred words in the cognate languages. The Arabic equiva- 
lent is usually the only one given. If it is lacking, the Ethiopic, Ara- 
maic, or Assyrian is given. This method was doubtless adopted to save 
space, but it has the unfortunate result of giving the impression that 
Arabic is nearer to Hebrew than any of the other Semitic languages, and 
that it is the most primitive of these languages, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, its meanings are notoriously the farthest away from the primitive. 
It would have been better to have given out of all the Semitic languages 
that word which came nearest to the primitive meaning. The tran- 
scription of the Arabic words is an excellent idea in a lexicon that is 
intended for beginners, but it is most unfortunate and unnecessary that 
the established practice of the lexicons, grammars, and encyclopaedias 
should be departed from so that “ is used for % and 3 for}. The mere 
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fact that ‘ is the rough breathing in Greek is no sufficient reason for a 
change that is certain to confuse beginners. It is also a pity that ch 
is used for ™ in Hebrew while h and bh are used for Arabic C and é 


Only in German does ch approximate the sound of M. It is hard to see 
any reason why the meaning of the Arabic words should be given in 
Latin. In these degenerate days of classical studies there are probably 
many who undertake the study of Hebrew who have a very imperfect 
knowledge of Latin; and even when one is fairly well versed, one is 
likely to be puzzled by a rare word. What is the use of compelling a 
student to have a Latin dictionary at hand in order to use a Hebrew 
one? Latin is far less adapted for the exact translation of Arabic than 
is any modern language. It is easy to take the Latin meanings directly 
from Freytag, but in most cases they are less precise than the defini- 
tions that might be given in German. 

Taken as a whole this dictionary is a welcome contribution to Hebrew 
lexicography. It is the best brief work in existence. American stu- 
dents who read German will find it a convenient manual at a reasonable 
price. Those who cannot afford to buy the large Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew Lexicon will find in this an excellent substitute; and 
even those who own the large lexicon will obtain from it much additional 
information. 


Lewis BAYLES PATON 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HArtTrForD, CONN. 


SANDERS’ EDITION OF THE FREER MANUSCRIPTS 


An intelligent purchase by Mr. Charles L. Freer in the winter of 
1906 secured for this country one of the greatest of biblical manuscripts, 
or rather series of manuscripts, now extant. With wise and unstinted 
liberality Mr. Freer has decided to donate these manuscripts with 
other archaeological treasures in his possession to the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, D.C., and so to the American people. 
Meanwhile his generous purse is financing the publication of the manu- 
scripts in a splendid facsimile edition, the first volume of which appeared 
now some four monthsago.' The preparation of the edition is enttusted 
to Mr. Henry A. Sanders, professor of Latin in the University of Michi- 


* Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua in the Freer 
Collection. With an Introduction by Henry A. Sanders. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The University of Michigan, 1910. 
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gan. Professor Sanders has chosen to cut the introduction to the fac- 
simile very short, indeed, publishing most of the information, which 
might be looked for there, together with other material, in an extended 
monograph.? 

Mr. Sanders’ work shows the marks of much diligent and painstaking 
labor. That along with much that is fresh and ingenious, faults and 
errors are also to be found will be the less surprising, when we remember 
that this is the author’s first incursion into the field of biblical text- 
criticism. A very sane and well-balanced critique of this work, which 
will be easily accessible to most of the readers of this journal, is given 
by Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, under the caption “‘ Exploration and Discovery” 
in the September issue of the Biblical World. Little need be added in 
praise or blame to what was said there. 

In the facsimile volume, aside from the absence of the notation of 
contents on each page, noted by Professor Goodspeed, one is somewhat 
surprised to find our time-honored biblical verses hidden in the table of 
contents under the name of “paragraphs.” One is distinctly disap- 
pointed, also, in finding that the introduction to the magnificent fac- 
similes is so exclusively given up to minor details, such as well-known 
photographic processes and materials. A compact, comprehensive 
statement on the manuscript itself, such as has been developed for pre- 
cisely this use from Montfaucon to Gregory, would surely not have 
been out of place. 

Another fault, to which new investigators of old manuscripts are 
prone, and which Mr. Sanders has not entirely escaped, is a tendency 
to overestimate their find and to prop this up by somewhat hazardous 
hypotheses, considered too certain and often too tenaciously clung to. 
Mr. Sanders’ theory of the provenance of the manuscripts is growing 
momentarily more complicated. He now needs “some more out-of-the- 
way monastery”’ for the preservation of the manuscripts between the 
destruction of his favorite Monastery of the Vinedresser and 1906. Yet 
his theory to him “seems sure,” and the much simpler and rather more 
probable hypothesis of Carl Schmidt and others seems to him “dis- 
credited” upon very insufficient grounds. The interpretation of the use 
of poorer parchment in ® than in B or & to help establish for ® an age 
as great or greater than the others seems rather like an inversion of the 


2 The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part I, “The Washing- 
ton Manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua.” By Henry A. Sanders (University 
of Michigan Studies; Humanistic Series, Vol. VIII). New York: Macmillan, rgro. 
v+104 pages, 3 facsimiles. $1. 
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meaning of this paleographical evidence. When people began to use 
parchment for their most sacred book, the Bible, this meant that parch- 
ment was therewith recognized as superior material to anything else for 
this purpose and that they would search for the best of this material. As 
to Professor Goodspeed, so to the eye of the present writer, © seems 
paleographically nearer to the later Homer palimpsest (Brit. Mus. Add. 
17210) than to the Berlin P. 6794 or Codex Ephraemi. Too great 
certainty seems to be shown by the editor of ® in regard to the precise 
beginning, also, of the once complete manuscript and in the assumption of 
an apparently immediate papyrus ancestor. The introductory quire, 
which Mr. Sanders assumes was lacking, would in many, perhaps in 
most cases, not be numbered with the rest. The weakest section in the 
book, as has been amply demonstrated by Professor Goodspeed, is that on 
“‘Lection Marks.” In the discussion of the text problem, Mr. Sanders 
has shown much care and praiseworthy diligence in the collection of 
much material. In the sifting of ®, however, for Hexaplaric readings, 
the strands of the sieve seem too closely drawn for other manuscripts 
and rather too loosely for ®. That the text of ® is good, nearly or quite 
as good as A, B, F, etc., Mr. Sanders has proven beyond much doubt, 
yet the times are past when the “original Septuagint,” or, still more, 
“the original Hebrew” could be too easily and too frequently de- 
duced from one single manuscript. Minor matters are the misprints 
DSN) and man? for “‘3N8), and the assumption that the modern 
“Ain Yalé” near Jerusalem was identical with the Ajalon of Josh. 10:12. 
The collation is good, but, perhaps, not quite so absolute, as one might 
demand of a collation made at home. A rapid re-examination has shown 
the following errors: Deut. 4:6, the facsimile shows oro|rac for Mr. 
Sanders’ wouyoera; 4:47, kata pro xar’ is omitted; 7:15, erage pro 
emOyoa'; 8:14, before SovAcas insert efayayoros pro efayayovros; 8:15, 
after efayayoros the oo seems corrected from ve or vice versa; 9:11, de 
add ante reocepaxovra?; 12:2, after troxatw-+avros insert dacews pro 
daccos; 12:11, it might have been well on account of the punctuation to 
print in full the manuscript’s reading emxAyOy|vor exer to ovopa | avrou- 
exe. owwerat; 16:12, after Acyyrrw add rOi\yoas pro roumoes; 18:20, 
mpopytns should be zpodpyrys?; 18:22, exewos should be exewvos'; 
as? om | py?-+-5e should read pyde pro Kat wy?; 19:14, yv pro 7; 22:8, 
after oxeway insert rowmoys pro mounces'; 24:17, Kat pvyoOyon really 
belongs, as in Swete, to vs. 18; 27:2, before Svo insert AwPyre pro 
duaByre; 27:15, before rexvrov insert o add ante avOpwros; 27:26, after 
os insert tov add ante woijoa; 28:63, vuast-+ | Kae rAnOvvax vuas; 31:8, 
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before ve insert avyot pro avyoe; 31:29, er €|oxaTwv pro exxatov*; 32:8, 
should read ovs pro ws; Josh. 1:15, before the «| rw insert yuw pro 
val; 7:17, Kat mpoonxOy? om; 8:7, mopeverOar should be opevoerOa; 
10:39, after avty? om insert ty xeBpwv pro ty x.; 10:41, the first 
“ante”; 15:3, mopevOnoerar pro exropevera?; 16:8, avrov pro avrwr'; 
17:1, before Bacawrid& insert Tadaadiri&; 18:4, before yAOov insert «nov 
pro pov; 18:16, xae add ante xaraByoeras; 20:7, opww pro ope'; 21:44, 
before ovdas insert avreoryn pro aveorn; 22:5, rovew* om; 22:17, before ov 
insert va pro yew; 23:16, should be spaced xa arodeobe to Taxos; 
24:7, before cdov insert er add ante avrovs?; 24:12, e£eBadev pro efareorea- 
Ae”. A few points which are less clear may further be mentioned. 
Deut. 19:1, 5 | adavern seems from the facsimile to be corrected from 
& | adavoy rather than from y ad. The tov of 19:4 seems corrected 
from tyv. In 19:17 the twv before cepewv seems to be a correction; from 
what? 22:6, the second w of ww is a correction, from M (?)orN (?). 
Josh. 15:21 had perhaps better read rpwry pro zpos ty rather than rpw 
pro zpos. It is doubtful whether the xapia’ Baad’, Josh. 18:14, 15, 
deserves mention as a variant at all; there is no space between the 
two sections of the word as Mr. Sanders’ spacing seems to indicate; 
and if the hook deserves mention in one place then why not in others, 
€.g., VSS. 11, wwonp’—et al? The capitalization is inconsistent, often 
doubtful, and it might have been better in a collation to have omitted 
it altogether; if Aevrys, as frequently, is begun with a capital, why not 
Bacay, Deut. 29:7, and apvwv, Josh. 7:24? What guarantee have we 
that oafay pro ofav, Josh. 6:26, stands for Oafay, and not for o Afav? 
Another inconsistency is to be found in the designation of words or 
letters lacking entirely, of illegible portions, and of erasures, etc. Mr. 
Sanders does not use the usual symbols, nor has he a consistent system 
of his own. 

All in all, Mr. Sanders’ work displays much conscientious labor and 
many more good points than it is possible to mention here. As to the 
faults, here pointed out, they are natural and, in a measure, condonable, 
such as, with growing experience in the work, should disappear. 


M. SPRENGLING 
Cuicaco, ILt. 
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MONTEFIORE’S COMMENTARY ON THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS 


A work on the Synoptic Gospels' from this well-known exponent 
of liberal Judaism in England has for us a double interest, as revealing 
the attitude of a liberal Jew toward the founder of Christianity and as 
shedding the light of Jewish scholarship upon the problems of gospel 
interpretation. There is much less of the latter in these volumes than 
we could wish, but the lack is to be supplied by a volume of “additional 
notes” prepared by I. Abrahams, Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic 
Literature in the University of Cambridge, and promised for an early 
date. 

The primary purpose of Montefiore’s books is to furnish Jewish 
readers the latest results of critical study upon the first three gospels. 
This is done not merely to satisfy curiosity but because the author 
believes this literature has genuine religious value for Jews. Hence 
he is less concerned to make an original contribution to interpretation 
than to serve as a mediator between the intelligent Jewish public and 
modern Christian commentators; though he does not refrain from point- 
ing out where, in his opinion, the latter have shown ignorance of Jewish 
thought or have made prejudiced statements. Yet the author’s atti- 
tude toward the gospels is always appreciative, and he aims to have his 
readers cultivate a similar frame of mind. 

After an introduction of about a hundred pages dealing with literary 
and historical questions, the gospels of Mark, Matthew, and Luke are 
taken up in order. First, the whole gospel is printed in a new transla- 
tion which does not differ essentially from that of the Revised Version. 
This is done in order that one who may be coming to this literature for 
the first time may read the story as it stands undisturbed by remarks 
or even by verse divisions. The commentary proper prints the trans- 
lation again, section by section, with comments. These notes do not 
pretend to be exhaustive, the main purpose being to concentrate atten- 
tion upon those passages which have religious value or interest for Jew- 
ish readers today. Among the authorities cited, Loisy seems to be 
drawn upon oftenest and at greatest length. The views of Wellhausen, 
J. Weiss, H. J. Holtzmann, and a few others, are referred to frequently. 
These citations, interwoven with the writer’s own reflections, make an 


The Synoptic Gospels. Edited with an Introduction and Commentary by 
C. G. Montefiore. New York and London: Macmillan, 1909. cviii+-1118 pages, 
Vols. Land II. $5.00. 
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interesting and informing body of interpretation. Problems of his- 
toricity, literary priority, and exegesis receive attention whenever they 
seem to have value for the Jewish student. 

Christian readers will naturally be interested in the estimate of 
Jesus here presented. Historically, he is assumed to have preached 
the imminent end of the world. At first he may not have regarded 
himself as the Messiah, yet he early came to this conviction—just how 
or when we are not told. His preaching of final judgment overshad- 
owed, at least in the early period, any thought of the personal or indi- 
vidual element, and righteousness was to be the keynote of the new 
kingdom as well as the passport of admission within its gates (p. 51 ff.). 
The terms in which he ultimately conceived his messiahship included the 
national and apocalyptic ideas, with the added thought of service, even 
a lowly service and a work which was for the present to culminate in 
death. He believed that the mysterious Man of Daniel 7:13 was him- 
self—“himself as he was to be in his glory, rather than himself as he 
then was.” 

Jesus’ significance for modern religion, so far as Jews are concerned, 
is estimated highly. There is a certain spirit and glow about his teach- 
ing which gives it the characteristics of genius. “It is great, stimulating, 
heroic.” In comparison, a compendium of rabbinic ethics and religion 
is “average teaching”; Jews need, “in addition to the admirable say- 
ings and exhortations of the rabbis, the ideal and heroic spirit which 
inspires the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels,” though of course there 
is much in the gospels to which the Jew will always take exception 
(p. cv.,f.). He can recognize the fundamental moral and religious ele- 
ments in the Sermon on the Mount, he can put aside the vexed question 
of Jesus’ originality, but Christians must recognize that the world has 
been satiated with Christology even to nausea; they must put more 
stress upon Jesus’ teaching and less upon the church’s teaching about 
him. “Christianity and Judaism must gradually approach each other. 
The one must shed the teachings which Jesus did not teach, the other 
must acknowledge more fully, more frankly, than has yet been done, 
what he did and was for religion and for the world” (p. 594). These 
are significant words. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Tue UNIvERsITy oF CHICAGO 
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RECENT FRENCH STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The three types of work that we are accustomed to receive from 
French scholars are illustrated in some recent studies upon New Testa- 
ment problems. The orthodox Catholics are represented by Mangenot* 
and Durand, a group of Catholic clergymen’ expound the modernists’ 
position, while Goguel‘ writes from the liberal Protestant point of view. 
Durand defends the historicity of every item in the gospel stories 
of Jesus’ infancy and reiterates belief in the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
while Mangenot proposes to answer objections raised by modern critics, 
“rationalists, liberal Protestants, and modernists,” against the historicity 
of Jesus’ resurrection. Both writers have a wide acquaintance with the 
literature but they do not seem to realize that the fundamental differ- 
ence between them and their opponents is the question of a world-view 
and not that of scriptural interpretation. Their arguments start from 
premises so radically different from the premises of those whom they 
would refute that the two types of argument can scarcely be said to 
meet at all. 

Interest in the modernist movement nowadays lies chiefly, perhaps, 
in observing how its leaders are trying to work out their problems. 
The two volumes mentioned above illustrate their efforts in this direc- 
tion. The writers attempt to show that their interpretation of the New 
Testament books is not inconsistent with the true Catholic faith. But 
it is the principle for which they stand rather than their positive contri- 
bution to historical study—they really advocate a very reserved posi- 
tion as compared with current critical opinion in other countries—that 
gives their work interest. They affirm that love of truth, good sense, 
liberty of spirit, and adequate study are the four factors necessary for 


t La résurrection de Jésus, suivie de deux appendices sur la crucifixion et l’ascen- 
sion. Par VAbbé E. Mangenot. Paris: Beauchesne & Cie, 1910. 404 pages. 
Fr. 3.50. 

2 The Childhood of Jesus Christ according to the Canonical Gospels. With an 
Historical Essay on the Brethren of the Lord. By A. Durand, S.J. An authorized 
translation from the French. Edited by J. Bruneau. Philadelphia: McVey, 1910. 
xxv+316 pages. $1.50. 

3 Le dogme et l’évangile. Essai comparatif entre les dogmes de Véglise catholique 





et les doctrines du Nouveau Testament. Par un groupe de prétres catholiques. Paris: 
Nourry, 1910. Tome I, vii+421 pages, Tome II, 284 pages. Fr. 7. 

4 Les sources du récit joha:snique de la passion. Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1910. 109 pages. Fr. 3. L’eucharistie, des origines @ Justin Martyr. 
Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: Fischbacher, 1910. ix+336 pages. Fr. ro. 
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a sane study of the sacred writings; while one who fears the “Index” 
is not able to have the love of the Catholic truth and the liberty of the 
Catholic spirit. They withhold their names however, not wishing 
unnecessarily to expose their heads “to the anathemas, the abuses, 
and proscriptions of those who with or without warrant would bind all 
spirits under conventional doctrines.”’ 

Goguel puts forward a partition hypothesis to explain the Fourth 
Gospel’s account of Jesus’ passion. The principles and method used 
in the critical analysis are very similar to those found in the same writer’s 
recent study of Mark (reviewed in this Journal for July, 1910). He 
concludes that the present narrative in John 11:47-19:42 is a com- 
bination of fragments of quite different origin and character. For 
example, 12:13 represents the multitude receiving Jesus as messianic 
king, while 12:17-20 makes the raising of Lazarus the ground for their 
ovation. Similar discrepancies lead to the conclusion that the Synop- 
tic Gospels, an older source which was probably also known to the synop- 
tists, and the dogmatic and apologetic interests of the final author, all 
contribute to the present narrative. It is hardly possible to estimate 
the value of these results in their bearing upon the vexed problem of the 
Fourth Gospel until their relation to the entire gospel has been worked 
out. Of this nothing is said in the present discussion. 

L’eucharistie is a much more important and thorough piece of work. 
The history of the institution is traced from its beginnings, in the last 
supper which Jesus took with his disciples, to the time of Justin Martyr. 
The author cannot follow those who find the origin of the rite in heathen 
religions, nor does he admit the probability of any great influence from 
this source. Paul may have incidentally taken some foreign features 
over into his thought but nothing that was really creative. Possibly 
too much reserve has been exercised at this point, yet it is compensated 
for somewhat by an appended chapter on Le repas religieux en dehors 
du Christianisme from which the reader may draw some inference for 
himself regarding the possibility of a larger influence of heathen ideas 
in the development and interpretation of the eucharist than Goguel has 
recognized. 

Many difficulties raised in connection with Jesus’ last supper are 
discussed at length. It is taken for granted that Jesus interpreted his 
messiahship in terms of eschatology, and this view is made basal in 
determining both the original significance of the supper and its char- 
acter. Jesus and his disciples had been accustomed to eat together, 
the meal, as generally among the Jews, having a religious character. 
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But we are to suppose that many of Jesus’ meals had a yet more dis- 
tinctively religious character in anticipation of the messianic banquet 
to which he was looking forward. This was also the idea behind the 
story of the miraculous feeding of the multitudes. Jesus did not go to 
Jerusalem expecting death but to receive the full messianic consecra- 
tion; the success which had failed him in Galilee would come when he 
appeared at the national capital. But he soon came to feel that a 
crisis was imminent which meant a temporary separation from the dis- 
ciples, although in the near future they would come together again at 
the heavenly messianic feast. These were the ideas in his mind at the 
supper. The distribution of the bread, with the words “this is my 
body,” had no mystical significance but was a purely symbolic act 
typifying what he was about to undergo in the process of bringing the 
kingdom to consummation; and the cup symbolized the reunion at the 
table in the new kingdom. It will be noticed that the validity of his 
explanation bangs wholly upon the theory that Jesus thought primarily 
in terms of Jewish apocalypse. 

Jesus had given no command to repeat the supper. Little by little 
as the disciples continued their community life the memory of that last 
meal with Jesus was recalled and given special importance in relation 
to their thought of his death. Then Paul appeared on the scene and 
made of the commemorative meal (1) a ceremony in which the partici- 
pants were brought into mystical union with Christ, especially with 
his death, and (2) a meal in which the believer partook of the deity 
through eating food offered to him. The Gospel of John substituted 
for the Pauline idea of the “body” of Christ the term “flesh,” identify- 
ing this with the divine Logos. Ignatius’ views in some respects resem- 
bled those of “ John,” though he was on the whole more concerned with 
the ecclesiastical than with the theological side of the question. The 
contribution of the Didache lies in limiting the right of participation 
to baptized persons and in prescribing ritualistic prayers. Justin’s 
explanation starts from the ideas of the Logos, though he also preserves 
the Pauline conception making the ordinance commemorative of the 
suffering of Christ. But the flesh and the blood are viewed by Justin 
more from the side of the divine origin than from the side of Jesus’ 
experience. 

This examination of the development of thought in the eucharist 
is accompanied by an equally vigorous discussion of other features which 
cannot be noticed here. While it is hardly to be expected that any one 
scholar will satisfactorily answer every question in so difficult a field, this 
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comprehensive and thorough discussion certainly deserves the careful 
attention of every student of the subject. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


Beginning with the closing decade of the last century and continu- 
ing to the present time, there has been displayed a marked activity 
in discussing the subjects of the eucharist and penance. This discussion, 
as it has been developed both by Catholics and Protestants, has been 
summarized with eminent fairness and success by Professor Rauschen 
of the Catholic Theological Faculty of the University at Bonn. Nor 
is the work a mere summary of others’ opinions; Rauschen, himself, 
takes part in the discussion and speaks authoritatively for Catholic 
scholarship, particularly, for example, in the sections on “Public 
Penance,” and “Public Confession.” That he has acceptably repre- 
sented the views’ of Catholic scholars is attested by the almost imme- 
diate translation of his work into Italian and French. It is in the latter 
form that Professor Rauschen’s book has reached this Review. 

Besides giving an orientation on the subjects of the eucharist and 
penance, Professor Rauschen’s book serves anew to emphasize a fact 
of interest to scholarship at large, namely, the tendency on the part of 
Catholic and Protestant scholars to be drawn onto common ground by 
their mutual allegiance to truth. Thus, for instance, while Protes- 
tants were formerly unwilling to admit the existence of belief in the 
Real Presence either in the second or the third century, representative 
Protestant scholars like Loofs and Harnack now hold tat this belief 
was widespread as early as the time of Justin Martyr. On the other 
hand, we find Rauschen ready to agree with Drews that the Roman 
canon of the mass underwent a considerable change in the fifth cen- 
tury. Furthermore, one sees Protestant and Catholic scholars con- 
testing against Protestants and Catholics over the interpretation of 
Pope Callixtus’ (217-22) decree concerning penance. In the case of 
Wieland, one even sees a Catholic maintaining not only that the idea 
of an objective sacrifice cannot be found in Justin (going beyond Loofs 
in this respect), but also that the idea cannot be found at all in the 
primitive church. 

t L’eucharistie et la pénitence durant les six premiers siécles de Véglise. G. 
Rauschen. ‘Traduit par Decker et Ricard. Paris: Gabalda et Cie, 1910. xi+ 
245 pages. Fr. 3. 
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In conclusion, it may be of interest to note that Lea’s History of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences, while esteemed for its conscien- 
tious research and impartiality, is held to be conditioned in value by 
the author’s lack of general information on the first Christian centuries. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


A recent important book by a Roman Catholic discusses the papacy 
or rather Roman primacy at the time of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage? 
(+258). Koch is a product of Roman Catholic education, a pupil 
of Funk’s, and an ordained priest of the Roman Catholic church. He 
is also one of the best equipped scholars in his field, of extraordinarily 
keen and trenchant mind, and possessed of a brilliant literary style. 
And last but not least, Koch is thoroughly fearless and honest with 
himself and others on the results he reaches. 

In this book Koch has made a searching examination of Cyprian’s 
testimony on the existence or non-existence of a Roman primacy or pa- 
pacy in his time. He finds, in brief, that “Cyprian knows no universal 
episcopate of the Roman bishop, no infallibility, no primacy, no ‘pope.’ 
Not the Roman bishop, but the whole episcopate, the totality of all 
bishops is the unifying center” of the church. 

This result will be a surprise to not a few Protestant readers, con- 
versant with the usual church histories. It goes beyond Harnack in 
his History of Dogma. It was no less than startling to less open-minded 
Catholic scholars, as the seven-column review given it in the Theo- 
logische Revue of October 4 shows. All that the reviewer, Karl Adam, 
finds himself able to save of the old position under the powerful rays of 
Koch’s searchlight is the nebulous proposition that “at any rate a 
certain primacy and a certain obedience remain assured to the Roman 
church.” And this is saved only at the cost of the confession: “So 
long as the ecclesiastical writers must be explained by the same philo- 
logical means as the profane ones, so long Koch’s exposition of the mean- 
ing of the words pure and simple is unassailable.” Nothing that we 
might add will be able to set forth the genuine worth and value of Koch’s 
work in clearer terms. 


M. SPRENGLING 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


2Cyprian und der Rimische Primat. von Hugo Koch. [Texte und Unter- 
suchungen ” herausgegeben von Harnack und Schmidt, xxxv, i.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1910. iv+174 pages. M. 5.50. 
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THE LATEST VOLUME OF SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY 


When the lamented Dr. Philip Schaff came to feel that his days of 
work were limited, he was greatly concerned to fill in the lacuna between 
Vol. IV and Vol. VI of his great History of the Christian Church. This 
he first thought to accomplish by securing the co-operation of a number 
of scholars. When he found that even so the volume would have to be 
left unfinished, he committed the task to his scholarly son, who is to be 
congratulated upon its very satisfactory performance.' Part V, Vol. I, 
covered the time from Gregory VII to Boniface VIII. The present 
volume deals with the later Middle Ages. It was Philip Schaff’s origi- 
nal intention to treat the Middle Ages so concisely as to make a single 
volume suffice. The author found that double the space originally 
intended would be required to do justice to the subject. Whether after 
all it would not have been wiser to condense his materials into a single 
volume is a matter on which critics may differ. The larger limits gave 
opportunity for many interesting anecdotes and many useful quotations, 
as well as for the treatment of topics commonly passed over altogether, 
or barely referred to. On the other hand, the two volume arrangement 
encouraged a diffuseness of style that is not altogether pleasing. There 
is much in the manner of treatment that reminds one strikingly of that 
of the author’s illustrious father; but it would be too much to expect 
equality of merit or of charm. One feels sure that the task has been 
accomplished in a way that would have thoroughly pleased him who set 
it. There has certainly been no lack of industry. A careful use of 
the best materials readily available is manifest on almost every page. 
Where his authorities differ, one usually feels that he deals judicially 
and judiciously with the points at issue and reaches conclusions that are 
well grounded. It would be easy to point out many instances in which 
a less important matter is accorded more space than a more important. 
That ten pages should be devoted to Catharine of Siena and less than 
three to the Bohemian Brethren (Unitas Fratrum) could scarcely be 
justified on any rational ground. The explanation that readily suggests 
itself is that the author found ready at hand a wealth of interesting 
materials about Catharine and had never taken much interest in the 
great evangelical movement that did so much to prepare the way for 
the Protestant Revolution and whose influence has been perpetuated in 


* History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. V, Part II, “The 
Middle Ages, from Boniface VIII, 1294, to the Protestant Reformation, 1517.” 
By David S. Schaff, D.D. New York: Scribner, 1910. xiv+795 pages. $3.25. 
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several leading modern denominations. Twenty-three pages are given 
to the infamous Pope Alexander VI, while Peter Chelcicky of Bohemia, 
one of the soundest and most evangelical of the religious leaders in the 
time of the Hussite wars and controversies, is not even mentioned. 
The great forerunners of Hus, Conrad of Waldhausen, Militz of Krem- 
sier, and Matthias of Janow, to whom Neander devoted many pages, 
are all disposed of in less than six lines, while Thomas of Stitny seems 
not to be even mentioned. The later Waldensian movement is dealt 
with in two pages as furnishing materials for the Inquisition, while 
“Witchcraft and its Punishment” is accorded nineteen pages. While 
thirty-five pages are devoted to Wiclif, the forerunners of Wiclif and 
the politico-ecclesiastical events that led to the Wiclif movement are 
treated in a very stepmotherly fashion. No mention seems to be made 
of the statutes of Provisors and Praemunire that played so prominent 
a part in the Middle Ages and afterward. The reviewer has failed to find 
occasion for any recognition of the widespread influence of the trade guilds 
and of secret fraternities in propagating evangelical and rationalistic 
modes of thought, or of the activity of the Waldenses and Bohemian 
Brethren in the translation and circulation of the Scriptures. Instances 
of the omission or inadequate treatment of important matters and of the 
unnecessary expansion of less important matters could be multiplied. 
The style is straightforward and lucid, if not elegant. Infelicities occur, 
but not very frequently. It is scarcely correct to say (p. 489): “In 
his reverend regard for the papal office Luther did Leo [X] an uninten- 
tional injustice when he compared him to Daniel among the lions.” 
Luther knew full well Leo’s faults and was consciously using diplomatic 
language that fell short of his own sentiments, as is clear from the fact 
that in writing to a friend eight days later he declares that he does “not 
know whether the pope is antichrist or his apostle, so miserably is 
Christ (i.e., the truth) corrupted and crucified by him in his decretals.”’ 
“Reverend” should be “reverent” and “unintentional injustice” is 
hardly the correct expression for a compliment, however disingenuously 
bestowed and however ill deserved. On the same page we read: “ Art- 
ists were drawn from France and Spain as well as Italy, and every kind 
of personality who could afford amusement to others.” On the preced- 
ing page we read: “On the other hand, Cardinal H. regrets that the 
Church has taken a position to it of a stepmother to her child.” 

But with all its defects the book supplies a long-felt need and will 
be heartily welcomed by teachers and students of Church history 
throughout the English-speaking world. If the two parts of Vol. V 
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could be supplemented by a volume of equal size on mediaeval evan- 
gelical and anti-Catholic parties, prepared with intelligent and sym- 
pathetic use of the rich materials now available, the value of the Schaff 
History of the Christian Church as a whole would be greatly enhanced. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Fort Wort, TEXAS : 


PROBLEMS OF CHURCH UNITY 


Few subjects in church history have greater immediate interest than 
those pertaining to polity. Dr. Thompson in the preface of his recent 
book’ tells us that this work has engaged his attention at intervals for 
nearly half a century. The result justifies the time and the effort. His 
thesis is twofold. He seeks, not in the usual spirit of controversy, to 
show that episcopacy in origin and history is not the true church polity; 
and that both in origin and history presbytery is the true church polity. 
The Presbyterians believe in an historic episcopate. They “find the 
presbyter-bishop in all ages of the church, in unbroken succession until 
the present day. At the same time we are not disposed to constrain 
others to adopt our interpretation in this matter.” The High Church 
party among the Episcopalians finds the monarchic episcopate in 
unbroken succession from the beginning to the present and would con- 
strain others to adopt the same interpretation. Here then is a differ- 
ence both in fact and in attitude. The emphasis is especially to be laid 
on the two attitudes. One is broad and free, the other is narrow and 
constrained. Having reached this conclusion our author prepares to 
show his readers the steps in the process. His argument gathers great 
force from the fact that he relies mainly on history as interpreted by 
Episcopalians themselves. There is, of course, no lack of Presbyterian 
scholarship, but he does not feel the need of relying exclusively—the 
reader sometimes feels at all—upon it. Moreover, he has quoted at 
considerable length all the passages that have especial bearing on the 
subject, so that the inquirer has right at hand the material out of which 
to form his own judgment. 

Naturally he begins with the New Testament Age. He finds noth- 
ing there to establish monarchic episcopacy, but plural episcopacy 


The Historic Episcopate. By Robert Ellis Thompson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1910. vii+317 pages. $1.50 net. 
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is everywhere in evidence. The monarchic episcopate does not get 
possession of the field until after 150 a.D., or after the period of the 
Presbyterian Fathers, among whom was Polycarp. On the best epis- 
copalian authority he shows, indeed, that until the middle of the second 
century the churches were governed by a plurality of presbyter-bishops. 
Ignatius was a figure of so much importance that a full chapter is given 
to the Ignatian epistles. The author concludes that they furnish 
“neither warrant nor precedent for that diocesan episcopacy which in 
later days has been put forward as the ‘historic episcopate.’ But 
after the middle of the second century the monarchic episcopate is 
generally established in the churches both east and west; and we also 
meet with writers who claim for it apostolic origin and authority” 
(p. ror). 

Now, the advocates of the monarchic episcopate claim that since it 
was generally recognized in the second half of the second century it 
must have existed from apostolic lines. But Dr. Thompson replies: 
The records of the first half of the second century are scanty; there was 
also very outspoken disapproval; as a matter of fact the transition was 
made from pastor to prelate. 

When farther along in the Middle Age we bring the episcopate 
before the bar of history its advocates must find their ardor chilled. 
Taking out some brilliant exceptions the student of mediaeval church 
polity cannot but concur in the judgment of Mr. Lea that: “The tur- 
bulent and martial prelates of the day were too wholly engrossed in 
wordly cares to bestow a thought upon the matter for which their 
unfitness was complete.” 

Very interesting chapters follow on Anglicanism under the Tudors, 
the Stewarts, and in modern times. Here it is maintained that: “The 
Anglican theory of succession is nowhere taught by the church of Eng- 
land,” but is the resuit of a long series of assumptions for which the 
Oxford movement is chiefly responsible. Dr. Gore is the latest expo- 
nent of the theory in his book on The Church and Ministry. Dr. Hatch 
charged him with making a “free use of unproved assumptions.” 

It was the Protestant Episcopal church in America that first pro- 
posed the movement that should lead to Christian unity. But “the 
historical episcopate is likely to remain an efficient bar to any steps in 
that direction. As Bishop Doane of Albany says: “To approach the 
great Protestant churches of the world with the statement that their 
ministries are unlawful is to propose, not reunion, but absorption; not 
consideration, but contempt.” This is what rendered ineffectual in 1887 
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the proposals for Christian reunion of the Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians. 

To most non-conformists it will appear that Dr. Thompson has 
fully proved the negative part of his thesis. But to the congregational 
wing the positive part may not appear to be so well established. 

After all that has been spoken and written on church union is it 
really possible, or even desirable? As church union is ordinarily con- 
ceived Mr. Barry unqualifiedly answers, No.? Hesets forth his reasons 
with much cogency. He has quoted from Sabatier’s Religions of Author- 
ity and the Religion of the Spirit; Lindsay’s Free Church and Ministry 
in the Early Centuries; Arnold’s Principles of Church Reform; Harnack’s 
What Is Christianity? and other standard authorities. But he has 
digested his material and reached his own conclusions in his own way— 
and challenges our respectful attention. 

He begins by contrasting the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
ideals. Fundamentally the Roman Catholic ideal is rigid, all-pervasive, 
all-comprehensive unity. The system is paramount. All the ideas 
and functions of the religious life must be trimmed and filed and pol- 
ished down until they exactly fit into the unitary system. In the very 
nature of the case growth here cannot be free. All the finer, impal- 
pable qualities of growth are smothered, and either perish or are 
paralyzed. And so Romanism can never fully meet the exigencies of a 
growing civilization. 

Fundamentally Protestantsim seeks ever-increasing variation and 
complexity. With it unity is a desideratum, but it is little more than 
an ideal—perhaps never to be realized. The attitude of Protestantism 
is therefore sympathetic toward all possible variations and readjust- 
ments in society—provided they can give some reasonable assurance 
that they have value. Protestantism therefore takes up the taunt of 
Romanism that it is getting farther and farther away from unity and 
is overthrowing all authority and coming in full sight of anarchy, and 
rather glories in it—but without accepting the extreme deduction of 
Romanism. 

Now, unwittingly, our zealous promoters of church union have been 
playing into the hands of Romanism, and sacrificing the principle of 
the very Protestantism of which they are such doughty champions. 

Is there, then, after all any possibility of Christian—not to say 


2 Ideals and Principles of Church Reform. By Rev. J. C. Barry. With intro- 
ductory note by James Denney. London: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1910. 205 
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church—union? Mr. Barry thinks there is such a possibility, and the 
union he has in mind is a very deep, satisfactory, and abiding unity— 
a unity consistent with the truest, most variegated individual and cor- 
porate freedom; a unity meeting all the requirements of an ever-grow- 
ing civilization. But the basis of this unity rests very far back in the 
spirit. This basis is ultimate—in it there is no variableness or shadow 
of turning. All good, benevolent, beneficent people ought to be able 
to unite on this basis. 

If, then, we are to have a unity that leaves us free, many of our 
advocates of church union must give up as basal the ideas on which 
they have been putting the emphasis. They must begin anew and 
reconstruct on the primitive model. It goes without saying to all those 
who know the history of doctrine that there can be no unity in relation 
to doctrine. Such a unity would be a unity without unanimity and so 
defeat its own end. 

Moreover it is equally futile to think about unity in polity. The 
different forms of church polity are practically certain to continue as 
far as we can look into the future—perhaps to the end of time—or at 
least as long as human nature shall remain the same. 

The objective unity that Mr. Barry thinks possible would put far 
less emphasis on doctrine and polity and far more emphasis on social 
and economic relations. 

The reviewer has dealt rather freely with the book. He believes, 
however, that the lamented author would accept this interpretation 
of his work. If this review shall lead some to a careful reading of the 
book it will not have been written in vain. 

J. W. Moncrier 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE THEOLOGY OF REFORMED JUDAISM 


Dr. Kohler has produced a book of quite exceptional interest 
for the Christian theologian.’ It is, so far as the reviewer is aware, the 
first example in any language of a systematic theology of Reformed 
Judaism. While written by an American, the book is published in 
Germany and appears as Vol. IV of the Grundriss der Gesamtwissen- 
schaft des Judentums, a series published by the Gesellschaft zur Férderung 
der Wissenschaft des Judentums. Thoughtful observers of the religious 


t Grundriss einer systematischen Theologie des Judentums auf geschichtlicher Grund- 
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life of Judaism have long been aware that its leading representatives 
have been powerfully influenced by the modern philosophical and 
scientific movement. The same influences which have wrought so great 
a transformation in the theology of Protestantism and which appear 
in the Roman Catholic church in Modernism, have been at work in 
Jewish thought as well. Books like Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the religion of 
the ancient Hebrews, have given Christian students a new conception 
of the ideals and aspirations of modern Judaism. But hitherto there 
has been no single work covering the entire ground of religious thought 
which has summed up in concise compass the present beliefs of the more 
advanced representatives of this ancient and honored faith. For this 
reason Dr. Kohler’s book deserves a hearty welcome and a careful study, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon be made accessible to wider circles 
in an English translation. 

I have spoken of the book as evidencing the influence of the modern 
scientific movement in Judaism. This appears in the very structure 
of the book itself. The way in which the problem is conceived, the 
order and the divisions of the treatment, show an acquaintance with the 
best work that has been done in contemporary Christian theology. 
Substitute the word Christianity for Judaism, and the captions of the 
first three divisions of the book might be transferred almost unchanged 
to a Christian dogmatics. 

Nor is the influence one of form only. In substance of teaching also 
the author is profoundly influenced by the modern spirit. He accepts 
unreservedly the modern critical position. The Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch is denied. Instead of preceding the prophets, the law 
follows them, and, in its present form, sums up a long development 
which culminates in the exile. Miracle, in the old sense, is rejected. 
Dr. Kohler’s world is the world of modern science where law reigns 
universal, and apparent exceptions are such only because of our 
ignorance. 

Even more important, however, is the wide humanity of the book. 
While a loyal Jew, profoundly convinced of the divine mission of his 
people and the peculiar place assigned to them by God in the history 
of revelation, Dr. Kohler believes that the God of Israel is at the same 
time the God of all mankind. The individualistic elements in the Old 
Testament are carried by him to their legitimate conclusion, and we 
are told, quite after the fashion of contemporary Christian theology, 
that the special revelation in Israel was simply the means to a wider 
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end, namely, the establishment of the kingdom of God in all the world 
through a brotherhood of righteousness, sympathy, and service. 

Moving in such a world of thought, and dealing wich conceptions 
with which he has himself long been familiar, it is something of a shock 
to the Christian reader to find the author minimizing, if not altogether 
ignoring, the universal elements in Christianity. We are so accus- 
tomed to contrast Christianity as the universal religion with Judaism 
as a national and therefore limited religion, that it is with some surprise 
that we find Dr. Kohler representing the true relation as just the reverse. 

To him Judaism is the universal religion, and Christianity, like 
Islam, her younger sister, a Jewish sect which has limited and perverted 
the freedom of the older faith. Judaism is the religion of the free spirit, 
knowing no creed or dogma, open to receive the truth of God from 
any source and therefore capable of infinite progress, whereas Chris- 
tianity, committed from the start through its false conception of faith 
to a narrow and dogmatic creed, is incapable of assimilating the new 
truth which God is ever revealing, or, if at all, only through a reinter- 
pretation which is in fact an abandonment of its own fundamental 
convictions. 


Christian theology [so we read] is concerned with articles of faith which 
were prescribed by the founders and leaders of the church as conditions of sal- 
vation and can admit no change in the interest of free thought without 
undermining the plan of salvation of the church. Judaism, on the other 
hand, recognizes only such articles of faith as are taken over freely from the 
Jewish religious consciousness without compulsion, and which therefore at 
any time admit of union with sound reasoning. . . . . He who denies the 
dogmas of the church ceases to be a Christian. In Judaism, on the other 
hand, the race relationship constitutes the foundation of religious fellowship 
in such a sense that even the unbelieving Jew is still a member of the religious 
organization. It is not faith but birth which lays upon the Jew the duty of 
laboring and fighting for the eternal truths, whose bearer Israel is called to 
be (p. 6). 


But one might ask, even granting the justice of this picture of Chris- 
tianity, wherein the superior freedom of the Jew consists? What does 
one gain by substituting the relation of birth for that of faith as the 
condition of religious fellowship? Do we not merely substitute one 
limitation for another ? 

Dr. Kohler’s treatment of this difficulty is interesting. It has to 
do with his conception of the function of Israel in the divine economy 
of the nations. The truth which she possesses is held not for herself, 
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but in trust for all mankind. It is a pledge of the wider humanity 
which is some day to be realized upon earth. 


Not the salvation of the soul—a purely individualistic conception—but 
that of humanity is the aim of Jewish theology. It is therefore interwoven 
most intimately with the historical progress of the human spirit. Jewish 
theology does not profess to offer the perfect or absolute truth, as does Chris- 
tian theology, whether it calls itself conservative or liberal, but only to point 
the way to the highest and most perfect truth as the goal of human history 
(p. 7)- 

It will not surprise us, in view of such sentences, to find that the 
author consistently subordinates the legal element in the religion of 
Israel to the prophetic. He regards the identification of Judaism with 
legalism as a perversion going back originally to the apostle Paul, the 
first great opponent of Judaism, to whose misrepresentation much of 
the later understanding is due. He does not deny indeed that there 
is a legalistic element in the Jewish religion, but he maintains that it 
has never held the dominant and exclusive place which is given to it 
in Christian theology. Ever side by side there has existed in Israel 
the free prophetic spirit, in which the true genius of the religion is to be 
found. The doctrine of the fatherhood of God in the individual as well 
as in the national sense, the conviction of his care for and sympathy 
with each human soul, the thought of his nearness, as expressed in the 
divine immanence—all these truths which Christian theologians are 
accustomed to appropriate as distinctively Christian, Dr. Kohler finds 
characteristic of his own faith. 

It would be interesting, if there were time, to follow Dr. Kohler’s 
treatment in detail. The book falls into three main divisions, preceded 
by an introduction. In the latter he discusses the conception of theology, 
the idea and the essence of Judaism, and the nature of its articles of 
faith. The first division of the theology proper treats of God under the 
following three captions: (a) God in his self revelation; (b) the idea of 
God in Judaism; (c) God’s relation to the world. The second main 
division treats of man, and discusses such questions as the nature of 
man, moral responsibility, sin and guilt, and immortality. The third 
and last section treats of Israel and the kingdom of God, and discusses 
the world mission of Israel, the messianic hope, the relation of Israel 
to the heathen and particularly to Christianity and Islam, the two 
“daughter religions.” 

The trained theologian will find many interesting points over which 
to linger in the course of these richly-filled pages. it is an illuminating 
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and inspiring experience to find the subjects of one’s own long medita- 
tion discussed by one who approaches them from a different experience 
and a new point of view. -The reviewer has been surprised and gratified 
to find with what large measure of sympathy he could follow the greater 
part of Dr. Kohler’s treatment. It has confirmed an opinion to which 
his own studies have increasingly led, that the disposition to exaggerate 
the contrast between Christianity and its preparation in the Old Tes- 
tament has been carried too far, and that most of the great distinctive 
truths of our Christian faith are to be found already rooted in the pro- 
phetic teaching. 

One disappointment must frankly be registered, and that is that 
the author, writing as a Jew of the religion of his own people, should 
not have felt constrained to make wider use among his sources, of the 
teaching of that great son of his people, from whom the first of the two 
daughter religions has taken its name. So far as the reviewer is aware, 
the only reference to Jesus in the book save a passing mention on 
p. 279 of the misfortune brought upon the Jewish people by the Chris- 
tian identification of the crucified Jesus with the Suffering Servant of 
Isa. chap. 53, occurs on p. 318. It is so interesting and so illuminates 
the author’s point of view, that I shall be pardoned for quoting it in 
full. 

After referring to the baptism of Jesus by John Dr. Kohler goes on 
as follows: 


That which the gospels further relate concerning the workings of the Holy 
Spirit, in which all Essenes believe, and the miracles which accompanied the 
life of Jesus from the cradle to the grave, is mythology whose historical kernel 
may be thus summed up. Through his miraculous healings and his utter- 
ances filled with true human wisdom, the young Nazarene won among his simple 
countrymen, the fishermen and shepherds of Galilee, the reputation of a saint, 
a conqueror of Satan, and a prophet, and felt himself drawn by a mighty 
impulse of pure human love—a spirit which the community of Essenes in 
particular zealously fostered—to that class of men whom the proud Pharisees 
as well as the stricter Essenes repelled as impure and sinful. He felt called 
to become a preacher of salvation to the poor and sick, and to seek and to 
save the lost sheep of Israel. So there formed itself about him a circle of dis- 
ciples who, in connection with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, impelled him to 
make a public claim of Messiahship. Powerful attacks against the dominant 
party of the Sadducees, as well as against the self-satisfied Scribes, and finally, 
an expedition directed against the stalls and money-changers’ tables of the 
greedy high priests in the temple, brought about the momentous decision, 
and the council of the high priests delivered the pretended Messiah (and that 
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meant for the Romans, the revolutionary) to the Prefect Pontius Pilate for 
punishment, and he was crucified by the mocking soldiers of Rome as “King 
of the Jews.” 


Yet, the influence of Jesus was far from ceasing with his death. 


Too deeply had the crucified Messiah lived himself into the hearts of his 
disciples to make it possible for him, like so many other claimants to the 
messiahship in that stormy time, to fall a prey to forgetfulness. The disciples 
looked for the resurrection and the return of their Messiah in the glory of the 
heavenly Son of Man and their excited fancy saw his living figure still walking 
upon the sea or upon the mountain top, or in their nearest neighborhood. 
And this became the point of departure for a religious movement which at 
first laid hold upon the lower classes in Palestine and Syria and later, little 
by little, upon the same classes throughout the Roman Empire, until finally 
it so mastered the entire heathen world of antiquity that all the gods of 
heathenism yielded to the God of Israel, the Father of the crucified Saviour. 
The Jewish gospel for the poor and the lowly conquered the proud might of 
heathenism (pp. 309-10). 


Thus, Christianity, according to Dr. Kohler, is in truth one chapter 
in the history of Israel’s religion. It is a sad and melancholy chapter, 
for it involves perversions and misrepresentations of a lamentable kind. 
These perversions, as we have already seen, go back to Paul, who is 
the author of that identification of Judaism with an external legalism, 
which has endured until this day. None the less, Dr. Kohler recognizes 
the great services of Paul to the spread of the religious ideas of Judaism, 
and ends with this significant confession that “in spite of all, it must 
never be forgotten that Pauline Christianity, raised to a world-con- 
quering church, has done for the propagation of the doctrines of Sinai 
what neither Judaism nor the Jewish Christian sects alone would ever 
have been able to do (p. 321). 

Enough has been said to show the importance of Dr. Kohler’s work 
for the Christian theologian. If the reader feels that in his emphasis 
upon the ideal and universal elements in his own religion the learned 
author has often overlooked, or at all events, underestimated the pres- 
ence of similar elements in the great religion with which he contrasts 
Judaism, we must remember how often the faith which he defends has 
been subject to similar misrepresentation on the part of Christian theolo- 
gians in the past. What is important for us as Christians is not that 
others should rightly understand us, but that we should rightly under- 
stand them; and as we enter into the breadth and richness of the hopes 
and ideals which Jr. Kohler has drawn for us from the records of his 
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own religion we shall be taking the first step toward that mutual 
understanding which will free the eternal message of him who is for us 
God’s final word to his own countrymen as to all mankind, from those 
associations of narrowness and intolerance which have robbed it of 
its rightful hearing. 


WILit1AmM ADAMS Brown 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Professor Sanday’s recent stimulating volume on Christology’ falls 
naturally—but not formally—into two parts. The first consists of 
two lectures on ancient christology and the second on six lectures deal- 
ing with modern christologies, including that of author’s, and conclud- 
ing with a lecture on symbolism in which Professor Sanday presents a 
method of using the creeds without committing one’s self to individval 
detailed belief therein. 

The two lectures on ancient christologies are marked by Professor 
Sanday’s characteristic judicial treatment, tolerance, delightfully liberal 
spirit, and engaging honesty. In them he points out the main line of 
christological development in the ecumenical church. His starting- 
point is what he calls “the net result of the Apostolic Age, namely, that 
the church at large thought of its founder as divine” (p. 6). Such a 
statement on its face is undeniable, but it by no means represents the 
entire situation, and so formulated is likely to lead the investigator to 
overlook the vital matter that another net result of the Apostolic Age 
was the belief that Jesus was the Jewish Messiah who was to return to 
establish his kingdom from heaven whither he had gone. If there is 
anything which appears in the New Testament or the early Fathers 
it is this messianic valuation of Jesus. Of course it is true that they 
regarded him as possessed of the Holy Spirit and in that sense divine. 
It is also true that he could be spoken of as God by an enthusiast like 
Ignatius. But the christology which the New Testament bequeathed 
the second century was essentially messianic, functional, and official, 
rather than ontological; Christ was the savior and his kingdom, into 
which men were to be saved through assimilating—to use Clement’s 


t “Christologies Ancient and Modern.” By William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
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word—God and through resurrection, was universally regarded as 
eschatological. 

The real problem which the second century faced, as appears from 
many indications, was threefold: first, the recasting of messiahship in 
terms of the Logos; second, further knowledge as regards the part of 
God in this divine salvation which the Christians expected; and third, 
the exploration of the philosophical significance of the three great ele- 
meni: of the Rule of Faith, Monotheism, the messiahship of Jesus, 
and the certainty of coming judgment and deliverance. The radical 
expression of this threefold tendency is found in Justin Martyr, Clement, 
and Origen, while the equally radical hostility to this “seeking after 
truth” is to be seen in Tertullian. 

Professor Sanday seems to have adopted the usual course of con- 
sidering the early church as building up its christology exclusively from 
a speculative interest. This was not true even in the case of gnosticism. 
The real interest in the messianic conception was lost in the relation of 
the Logos (identified with the messianic savior) on the one side to God 
and on the other side to man. And this was by no means exclusively 
speculative. Socialized conceptions, almost entirely overlooked in 
Professor Sanday’s treatment, are practical as well. A _ historical 
valuation is often approached by Professor Sanday but usually in the 
way of an appeal to make an allowance for philosophical and scientific 
limitations of the past. A more thoroughly historical treatment would 
have emphasized the value of the various concepts and definitions as a 
means of adjusting the old soteriological messianic faith to a world to 
which messiahship had both to be brought literally and evaluated meta- 
physically. Professor Sanday has clearly stated the main party divisions 
in the controversies, but he seems to have missed the real motives which 
lay back of the Arian struggle. Fundamentally his position is an 
apologetic for the Nicean formula and his two lectures are full of preg- 
nant comment looking toward a “loose construction”’ of ecclesiastical 
tests and orthodoxy. 

The significance of the book lies in its treatment of modern chris- 
tology. Professor Sanday here gives a sympathetic treatment of 
various christological tendencies of today, especially among the Ritsch- 
lians with whom he disagrees and yet from whom he confesses to have 
received much help. Without being a compromising mediator he would 
not stop with the minimum which he is glad to confess the Ritschlian 
group has made fast in christology, but moves on toward the more 
explicitly credal position. In so doing, however, he protests against the 
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too rigorous division of the natures in the person of the historical Jesus, 
and at this point he makes an ingenious, if not altogether novel, use of 
the idea of the subliminal self. He cannot agree with what in many 
quarters now passes for orthodoxy, namely, that the humanity of Jesus 
was impersonal, and that personality was given him by the Logos. 
He would apparently hold that the person of Jesus was the apex of a 
great pyramid, much of which lay in the unconscious self where God 
and man could be really interpenetrative. Just how the Logos would 
become thus indentified with the human self-consciousness sufficient to 
produce a person possessed of both divine and human natures as set 
forth by the later ecumenical creeds Professor Sanday does not discuss 
in detail. He certainly does not base his view upon the Virgin birth, 
which is not even mentioned in the “Index.’”’ If the subliminal con- 
sciousness is, as he says, “The proper seat or Jocus of the Incarnate 
Christ,” in such a statement it would seem as if he had gone as far as 
he plans to go in the matter of the union of the natures for he passes 
at once to the conception of the consciousness of Jesus. This he declares 
to be messianic, and goes on to state (p. 179) what might well have been 
his original point of departure, that this messianic consciousness is one 
of office and character, rather than ontological. 

In other words, Professor Sanday has followed the main drift of 
modern christological thought in centering attention upon the person 
of the historical Jesus with its unity of self-consciousness and has argued 
therefrom that God had been built into this person through the sub- 
liminal self. In this he is more of a Ritchlian than perhaps he thinks, 
for the metaphysical elements of his thought are submerged in the 
psychological. And this is what gives the book value as a mediating 
study. It indicates that the tendency of modern christology is psy- 
chological and pragmatic, rather than metaphysical. Had Professor 
Sanday devoted as much attention to the social psychology of ancient 
christologies as he has to the debatable psychology of the unconscious, 
he would have discovered in the process by which they were developed 
no inconsiderable amount of material for the support of his own position. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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METAPHYSICS AND THEOLOGY 


In his introductory chapter, Dr. Lindsay' combines an apparent 
appreciation of science with theistic theological presuppositions. He 
maintains that metaphysics is differentiated “from the other sciences 


not by its method, but only by the universality of its task. . . . . It 
must take due account of the given in allitsforms. . . . . It starts 
out from experience and . . . . has the whole world of experience 


for its basis.” Instead, however, of continuing in this vein, he insists 
that “the metaphysic we seek will ground its laws, not in any molec- 
ular movements of things physical, but in the Divine Nature or 
Essence,” which he seems to regard as known. “The proper presup- 
position of metaphysics,” he continues, “is the homogeneity of God and 
the world,” which is tenable from a scientific point of view, if God be 
interpreted in terms of the world, but decidedly theological and unscien- 
tific, if it be meant that the world should be interpreted in terms of the 
Divine Essence. The lacunae, however, which one feels, may be due 
to the extremely condensed treatment. 

In the body of the book, the concepts of “substance” and of 
“causality” are discussed, the latter rather exhaustively. Historical 
and critical material in abundance from the early Greeks to the present 
is used, and yet the treatment is not convincing, partly because of the 
juggling of old and new points of view. The author’s purpose seems to 
be to get a concept which shall make provision for both substance and 
cause at the same time. “Substance,” he says, “is cause at rest, as 
cause is substance in operation.” Again, “We take the conception 
of substance to be that of an absolute form-concept—the absolute self- 
determining activity, in fact, and foundational in importance for meta- 
physics.”’ He also adds, “The substance concept is most really known 
by us as related to, and in a sense one with, the concept of First Cause.” 
He recognizes the inadequacy of the ordinary treatment accorded to 
the concept of God as Cause, but insists that “we have nothing better 
if we reject the postulation of a First Cause.” Eliminating, then, what 
he regards as invalid in the usual “First Cause argument,” he maintains 
the validity of a “self-existent and eternal World-Ground” as “the 
necessary correlate” of the “finitude” of the world. 

From the title of the book one expects a vigorous, philosophical 
treatment of a real, modern problem, viz., to present a world-view which 


t The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics. By James Lindsay, D.D. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1910. 135 pages. 
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shall make adequate provision for the results of scientific investigation 
and the idealism of Plato variously modified in the course of the cen- 
turies. This may be an impossible task, and yet men with a meta- 
physical turn of mind are facing it. Dr. Lindsay fails, partly through 
his inadequate apprehension of scientific presuppositions, and partly 
through his theological bias. One turns from the book, which is good 
for starting almost countless trains of thought, with a distinct feeling 
of disappointment. 

Kant, as “the philosopher of Protestantism,” in close thought har- 
mony with Luther, Dr. Katzer? expounds in a scholarly and, within 
certain limits, in a convincing manner. For anyone who has made a 
special study of these two fields, the book yields scarcely anything new, 
but for one familiar with the subject only in a general way, it is exceed- 
ingly stimulating and suggestive. 

Aside from not a few superficial resemblances and differences, the 
author insists that there is a fundamental agreement in the thinking of 
these two men. Luther dwelt upon the limits of human knowledge 
with reference to God. What God has not revealed of himself, one 
would better not attempt to find out. Kant’s clear-cut distinction 
between knowledge of a scientific sort and metaphysical knowledge, 
which would better be called faith, is well known. A more fundamental 
resemblance, however, is their teaching about the freedom of the will. 
This is central with both. According to Luther, the human will is 
between God and Satan. The Christian’s will is determined by the 
Divine Being. According to Kant, “the will may be determined either 
by the sense-world or the intelligible world.” In the latter case, there 
is freedom in the sense of “freedom from the sense-world.” In the last 
analysis, it is God who is the determining factor, since he is “the free 
cause of the world in general, absolute spontaneity.” ‘Ethical deter- 
minism” is the proper characterization of both views. 

No attempt is made to show a definite dependence of Kant upon 
Luther, save in a very general way through Pietism which is mentioned 
in one brief paragraph. Rather are they regarded as “belonging 
together in the historical evolution of the German spirit (Geist).” 
The numerous references to sources are valuable in themselves, and 
also show the first-hand study which the author has made. The expo- 
sition of Kant’s teaching is especially well done, and, based as it is upon 
his entire writings in the productive critical period, it serves as a good 

2 Luther und Kant. Von Ernst Katzer. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1910. 128 pages. 
M. 2.80. 
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corrective for views derived simply from the first Critique. As a whole, 
the book is a creditable addition to the growing theological literature 
of the Ritschlian type. 

A word of criticism might be added. In making Kant “the philos- 
opher of Protestantism” because of his close thought relation to Luther, 
must that movement be interpreted simply from the angle of Luther’s 
views, or isit broader? Still further, are those two to be regarded simply 
as exponents of the developing German spirit, or is the tendency of 
thought found in them but a continuation of earlier theological dis- 
tinctions reaching back even to Neoplatonism, and, in fact, merely an 
expression of a fundamental distinction between philosophy and re- 
ligion? To the reviewer, this broader aspect seems truer. 


Grecory D. WaALcotTT 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


St. Paut, Minn. 


In Professor Lyman’s lectures delivered at Yale in 1909 on the 
Nathaniel William Taylor foundation’ we have the deliberate attempt 
to detach Christian theology from its hitherto general affinity for abso- 
lutism, and to link it to a conservative type of pragmatism. The natural 
pathway to this new method is through Ritschlianism. So far as the theory 
of religious belief is concerned, Ritschlianism had long anticipated the 
pragmatic movement, frankly making faith to consist in practical 
valuations, and declining to guarantee the validity of these valuations 
by appeal to a transcendent ontology. But in the realm of non-religious 
judgments, Ritschlianism affirmed a realism which completely separated 
secular from religious beliefs. Professor Lyman constructs his religious 
faith in general on a Ritschlian basis. But his apologetic consists, not 
in isolating religious beliefs and guarding them from invasion by a 
Chinese wall, but in leveling the wall which Ritschlians had attempted 
to maintain between faith and knowledge. 

The consequences of this method are interesting. God ceases to 
be a timeless absolute. Professor Lyman shows that the moral inter- 
ests of Christian faith are incompatible with belief in a deity who has 
no real share in our struggling and growing life. The time-process has 
significance for God. The relation of God to the world is characterized 
as “ethical monotheism,” which provides for a real dependence of the 

3 Theology and Human Problems: A Comparative Study of Absolute Idealism 


and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. By Eugene William Lyman. New 
York: Scribner, 1910. 219 pages. $1.00 net. 
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world in all its parts upon God, but which recognizes the moral incom- 
pleteness of the present stage of our universe; it hence views God as an 
active immanent Being working out his moral purpose through the 
changes which he brings about in the process of evolution. 

This same doctrine of ethical monotheism enables Professor Lyman 
to give what he frankly admits to be a practical rather than a specula- 
tive interpretation of the problem of evil. It is due to the moral 
incompleteness possible in a growing universe. In particular, human 
individuals may introduce disorder by failure to affirm and to seek the 
divine will. Such evil is a source of genuine pain to God, and occasions 
the efforts on his part to remedy it. Thus the Christian doctrine of a 
divine atonement receives positive content. 

Jesus is the creator of the profoundest type of religious faith, for he 
completely blends the two elements of the moral-immanence of God 
and the active self-dedication of man to the moral ideal. It is through 
this dedication that real communion is found with God in his charac- 
teristic activity of devotion to his moral end. By revealing to us the 
character of God as moral activity and as repairer of the evil in the 
world, Jesus is the indispensable ground of religious faith; while by 
actually living under the sway of moral devotion to the God of imma- 
nent purpose he becomes the supreme exemplar and inspirer of religious 
life. 

The book is significant as indicating the newer apprehension of the 
task of systematic theology among younger theologians. It no longer 
consists in an exegesis of an authoritative system, but rather in an imme- 
diate grappling with the problems of present-day life. In the further- 
ance of this task, probably no more fruitful method than that suggested 
by pragmatism is available for discovering exactly where the vital needs 
of humanity demand the construction of theological working hypotheses. 
The present difficulty lies in disengaging real demands of present experi- 
ence from the suggested obligations to believe which are inherited from 
the regime of authority-religion. It is perhaps too much to ask of a 
brief popular exposition that it should enter upon such an analysis. 
But the argument is so frequently forced to take for granted the validity 
of certain claimants in the realm of religious beliefs that the reader 
perhaps will be tempted to think that the philosophical solution of our 
present religious problems is a little simpler than it will eventually prove 
to be. However, the suggestion that empirical philosophy will prob- 
ably enable us to reaffirm the great essentials of Christian belief is a 
much needed message to an age which is reluctantly losing its grasp on 
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the authority-method. For rendering this service the author deserves 
and will receive the appreciation of his fellow-workers in his special 
field. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Three distinct conditions urge a renewed study of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit: first, the cheap, if not vicious trash being palmed off upon 
the public as the genuine New Testament teaching; second, the con- 
fusion wrought within pious but uncritical minds by teachers of a certain 
standing whose zeal outreaches their capacity for discriminating and 
painstaking study of the Scriptures; and third, a deepening sense on 
the part of scholars that the mere reconstruction of Christ’s earthly 
life cannot meet the requirements of the moral and religious nature. 

Dr. Downer has written‘ with a realizing sense of these conditions. 
His purpose has been twofold: to present a comprehensive and syste- 
matic, though not detailed, treatment of the whole doctrine; and to 
distinguish between the Holy Spirit in his cosmical relation and the 
nature and purpose of the Pentecostal Gift. 

As a statistical survey of Bible statements concerning the Holy 
Spirit, the book is quite complete, and students will refer to it with 
profit. In choicest diction and in sentences over which the mind 
lingers in delight, the whole range of scriptural reference to the divine 
Spirit is traversed, and in not a few instances great texts are unusually 
illuminated. In its aim and scope the book is to be commended and for 
his comprehensive treatment Dr. Downer lays the church under great 
obligation. 

In respect to his second aim we cannot concede Dr. Downer the same 
degree of success that we grant him in reaching his first aim. In the 
twelfth chapter he acknowledges that revelation has been progressive; 
his book does not show it in respect to the doctrine of the Spirit. In 
spite of its beautiful language the book is slow reading, because where 
one expects the teaching to rise to distinctness he is disappointed by 
a dull, dead level. The obvious cause of this is that the thought of the 
book is suspended on the creeds of the ancient church and not upon the 
ultimate data of the New Testament. Other weaknesses flow from 
this also. What is craved is an interpretation of the doctrine in keeping 
with our best knowledge of Bible teaching. The creeds could not give 


4 The Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit. By C. A. Downer. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1910. xxx+347 pages. $3. 
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this; Dr. Downer does not give it tous. Again, Dr. Downer’s treatment 
of the Scriptures is, in general, influenced by his close adherence to the 
creeds. He even sees in certain passages indications of certain contro- 
versial victories which in their historical statement are metaphysical 
and not in the least interpretative of the New Testament mind. Another 
weakness is this: throughout the discussion the sacred distinctions in 
the Godhead seem to be absolute, and the author seems to convey to 
them the same distinct and separate self-hood as he himself is conscious 
of possessing. This fault is due not to adherence to the creeds but to 
an imperfect knowledge of the evolutionary use of the term “Person” 
by the creed-makers. This is a grave though general fault and works 
much mischief and is one from which the New Testament is free. 


Joun J. Martin 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


PRAGMATISM AND MYSTICISM 


The interest in viewing together the recent volumes of Professor 
Dewey* of Columbia and Professor Inge? of Cambridge is due to the 
extremely antithetical positions held by the two authors. It would 
not be unfair to characterize the former as an anti-mystical, or even, 
in ordinary senses of the term, anti-religious pragmatist, and the latter 
as an anti-pragmatic mystic. Neither of them seems to regard as 
worthy of consideration the attempt to transcend the opposition and 
reach a synthesis in religious pragmatism. 

Professor Dewey has done a service to philosophical readers in 
republishing in the volume under review some of the most important 
of those acute and stimulating philosophical essays of his which have 
been appearing in various periodicals for more than a decade past. 
Moreover, viewing thus in better perspective the recent work of this 
significant thinker, one can detect more unmistakably the motives 
which underlie his philosophical work. 

What one at least of these fundamental motives is, becomes abun- 
dantly clear from several passages in the book before us. It is nothing 
less than the complete eradication from philosophy of the last vestiges 
of the positively religious view of the universe. Toward this end the 
author makes his instrumentalism an instrument, and it is largely this 


* The Influence of Darwin upon Philosophy, and Other Essays in Contemporary 
Thought. By John Dewey. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. vi+309 pages. 

2 Faith and Its Psychology. By William Ralph Inge. New York: Scribner, 
Igto. x+248 pages. 
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fact which accounts for the violently anti-metaphysical character of 
his pragmatism. It is a new and revised positivism, not based like 
Comte’s upon the physical sciences primarily, but upon functional 
psychology. 

To enter into particulars, one notes that Professor Dewey finds 
the significance of Darwinism for philosophy in its tendency to with- 
draw attention from such religio-philosophical questions as have to do 
with the origin, purpose, and destiny of all things. The endeavor to 
give a philosophical defense of belief in God, freedom, and immortality, 
is treated with ill-disguised contempt. The effort to substantiate a 
spiritual view of the universe is regarded as a mythologizing of reality, 
a mere survival of animism. No interest being felt in the validity of 
religious knowledge, epistemology is naturally (and justifiably, according 
to common-sense) dismissed on the ground that knowledge is not a 
mystery, but a natural event. In short, all metaphysics, it is held, is 
bound to decline and disappear, like the theology of which it is the last 
lingering shadow. Only psychology and social ethics are to be allowed 
to remain. 

Out of his own mouth one is inclined to judge this pragmatic posi- 
tivist, when he defines philosophy as “a Catholic and far-sighted theory 
of the adjustment of the conflicting factors of life,” but the opening 
here for metaphysics is apparent only; for religion, in any significant 
sense of the word, is not regarded as one of the legitimate factors of life. 
Religion is held to be essentially pre-scientific, that blank submission 
of the individual, under the compulsion of external authority, to the 

lank reality beyond, a surrender which was an excusable weakness 
when tools were rare and clumsy and when, in general, man’s command 
of the methods that control action was precarious and disturbed. Now, 
however, science is the recognized instrument for the maintenance even 
of moral values, and as such has fallen heir to the religious value formerly 
found in theological beliefs. Of course, then, if one admits that this 
is an adequate account of what religion is, not only is theology bound 
to go, but the chief element of interest in the problems of cosmology 
and epistemology likewise disappears. 

To the support of his positivistic propaganda Professor Dewey 
brings powers of analysis, construction, and exposition that are worthy 
of a better cause. The essays entitled, “The Intellectualist Criterion 
of Truth,” “Experience and Objective Idealism,” and “The Postulate 
of Immediate Empiricism,” for example, show the fruitfulness of the 
application of functional psychology to logical problems; while the his- 
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torical interpretations contained in the title-essay and in those on 
“Beliefs and Existences” and “The Significance of the Problem of 
Knowledge” are most suggestive. 

It is not necessary to attempt here an exposition of the now well- 
known and, as it seems to the reviewer, largely justified instrumental- 
ism of Dewey’s logical theory. It may be noted, however, that he 
expressly repudiates the narrow utilitarianism commonly charged 
against pragmatism, and defines truth cumbrously, but carefully, as 
“the union of abstract postulated meanings and concrete brute facts 
in a way that circumvents the latter by judging them from a new stand- 
point, while it tests concepts by using them as methods in the same 
active experience.”” He is not always equally careful, however. For 
example, when he asserts that the effective working of an idea and its 
truth are one and the same thing, and that the capacity of the idea to 
fulfil the purpose for which it was projected is equivalent to its truth, 
the ambiguity of statement certainly leaves his position exposed to the 
charge of being unduly subjective and individualistic. The idea may 
work effectively with reference to an unduly narrow or unjustifiable 
purpose, and yet not be true at all. And with reference to the state- 
ment that the pragmatic account of truth is nothing but a statement of 
its nature, one is inclined to ask whether pragmatism is not primarily a 
view of the #est of truth, rather than a definition of its nature; and 
whether, further, it is not because pragmatists commonly pass un- 
critically from the one to the other that their important positive 
contribution still fails to meet with adequate appreciation. Or, to 
state the criticism differently, pragmatists become confusing when they 
speak, as Professor Dewey repeatedly does in the work before us, as if 
truth were a quality of ideas, instead of being, as it always is, a quality 
of judgments. And, inasmuch as judgments always involve a relation 
of ideas to reality, one may admit the essential contention of prag- 
matism, that the test of the truth of the judgment, however thorough- 
going, is always the testing of the usefulness of the idea, while still 
maintaining that the nature of truth is such a relation of idea to reality 
as makes possible adjustment to it with satisfaction to every interest 
that ought to be recognized. Thus the ideal character of truth is 
preserved, while its invariably practical test is recognized. 

Professor Inge’s book is one of the new “Studies in Theology” 
edited by Dr. Fairbairn. Some of the most marked features of the 
book are the admirable critique of external authority, the antagonism 
manifested toward pragmatism and Ritschlianism, and the decidedly 
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sympathetic attitude toward mysticism, it being this last well-known 
feature of Dr. Inge’s thinking which makes him such an interesting 
figure in contemporary religious thought. 

One cannot but regret that the author’s criticism of pragmatism is 
not based upon a more intelligent appreciation of what that much- 
discussed philosophy essentially is. It is characterized as a philosophy 
of personal atomism, a skeptical opportunism, which habitually dis- 
parages the intellectual life. In short, he identifies it with the pseudo- 
pragmatism of modernist Catholics, such as Laberthonniére and LeRoy, 
who hold that, while many of the dogmas of the church are intellectually 
objectionable, they are to be regarded as symbols, so serviceable, practi- 
cally, to the church and ultimately to life, that they are to be affirmed 
as true on the ground that all truths anyway are simply useful symbols. 
Now the fallacy here is obvious, and Dr. Inge’s criticisms are undoubt- 
edly valid as against this Catholic pragmatism, but they are pointless 
as directed against essential pragmatism. 

But it is in mysticism that our author is specially interested. His 
central thesis is that the life of faith (intense subjective religion) admits 
us to an immediate experience of God. This faith is not to be grounded 
on mere feeling, but rational and practical tests are needed to enable 
one to distinguish genuine divine revelation. Thus a place is made 
for metaphysics in religious knowledge; but that there is involved in 
the practical criterion a virtual subjection of mystical knowledge to the 
pragmatic test, the author does not seem to realize. On the contrary, 
he regards the sane mysticism he intends to stand for, and the religious 
pragmatism he opposes, as mutually exclusive. For example, he says 
that Christ’s knowledge of God must have been derived from direct 
personal union with God, or else have been only the intellectua! con- 
comitant of the right direction of his will. What is needed is a synthesis 
of these mutually supplementary elements. 

The failure to sufficiently test in practical life the suggestions of the 
more pronounced and even abnormal states of the mystical experience 
leaves Dr. Inge favorably disposed to most of the peculiar doctrines of 
the extreme mystics. Thus, in addition to the religiously essential 
ideas of the immanence of God in human experience and the possibility 
of a genuine communion with God in the spiritual life, great value is 
attached to a mystical christology, the exalted Christ being identified 
with the Holy Spirit, and complaint being made against Ritschl for 
repudiating this doctrine. One finds also a favorable attitude expressed 
toward the view that the real world is timeless, a static heaven in which 
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desire and will have ceased to be. It should be recognized that this is 
a suggestion coming from the abnormal trance experience of the mystic, 
and that it is due to the inhibition of activity and the consequent 
intensely emotional character of such states. The fact that it does not 
work in practical life to so regard the real world should be decisive 
against the suggestion, even when it is supported by subsequent meta- 
physical speculation. 

What seems desirable, then, is the fusion and mutual supplementa- 
tion of pragmatism an . mysticism. If pragmatism is to be saved from 
an ignoble utilitarianism, it must learn to appreciate and use as a funda- 
mental norm the vzlues experienced in vital personal religion. And 
if mysticism is to be anything but a form of spiritual dissipation it must 
submit all its insights and values to the test of practical life. 


Dovuctas C. MACINTOSH 
Yate Divinity ScHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Professor Thomas C. Hall’s Social Solutions in the Light of Christian 


Ethics presumably embodies some of his work with students at Union 
Theological Seminary, but in simplified form, adapted to the average 
reader. The language is as free as possible from technicalities, and 
there is a certain homeliness and common-sense in the method of dis- 
cussion that is very satisfying and attractive. 

He undertakes to examine one by one the various solutions proposed 
for the cure of social ills, to get whatever good each one contains, and 
to make clear its limitations and dangers. He speaks throughout from 
the point of view of the ethical man, rather than the political economist, 
but by no means as an amateur in his field of knowledge. The life and 
purpose of Jesus are his highest authority; the Bible, too, is authority, 
but only as historically understood amd critically interpreted. 

The book contains 32 chapters, most of them very brief, and there 
is nothing in the outward makeup to show the superficial or untaught 
reader that the thought is built up on larger lines. There are, in fact, 
four large divisions. The first ten chapters give the orientation; chaps. 
x~-xvi give the social solutions proposed on the basis of individualism; 
chaps. xvii—xxi those based on “the social emphasis,” i.e., socialism with 

t Social Solutions in the Light of Christian Ethics. By Thomas C. Hall. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1910. 390 pages. $1.50. 
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its precursors and modifications; and chaps. xxii-xxx the proposed 
social ameliorations on the basis of the present social order. The last 
two chapters present a summary, and a classified and very useful 
bibliography. 

He begins with a somewhat meager discussion of Jesus and Paul, 
and a very excellent analysis of our social order in its economic structure 
and moral spirit, which comes to the conclusion that its “inward spirit 
no more reflects the teachings of the Kingdom of God than did the 
social order which put Jesus to death; yet we call it Christian.” He 
then presents the ‘Kingdom Dream,”’ insisting both on the individual- 
istic and the social emphasis contained in it. I think he weakens his 
cause unnecessarily by calling it a “dream.” “The Kingdom Hope”’ 
or “the Kingdom Purpose” would have expressed the same element 
of transcendence without belittling it through the notion of unreality. 
It is the author’s great guiding idea, as it ought to be. 

In discussing the individualistic solutions, he dismisses the later 
classical political economy with scant courtesy, but justly appreciates 
the noble spirit of the Manchester school in its attack on the decadent 
feudalism in the midst of which it developed its protest. He laments 
the close historical union between economic individualism and Protes- 
tant thought. The analysis of Anarchism is fair and that of the single 
tax very kindly. He thinks the average Christian man will have more 
points of contact with the single-tax movement than with any other 
because it has sprung from the middle class from which the Protestant 
denominations have drawn their main strength. The chapter on 
“Individualism and Democracy”’ is also very good. Professor Hall 
is a convinced Democrat and sees beneath the surface advantages of a 
government by “superior persons.” 

The third part presents the socialist proposals in their embryonic 
forms, in developed Marxian socialism, in state socialism, in Catholic 
socialism, and in the modifications of the Revisionist school. The dis- 
cussion of Marxianism is one of the longest chapters of the book, evi- 
dently based on full personal acquaintance with Marx, and is so fair and 
impartial that it will puzzle the reader to find out where the author 
stands. 

In the last portion of the book he deals with the solutions for con- 
crete evils on the basis of the present order; with charitable relief, the 
dangers to the home, the work of education, trades unionism and vol- 
untary co-operation, the treatment of admitted social evils, etc. 

The book is above all a practical book. It excels in sound common- 
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sense and balance. Its short chapters would each furnish an excellent 
basis for an evening’s study, or a nucleus for a social address for one 
who needs pithy information combined with wise ethical guidance. 
Its strokes are somewhat too short to gather momentum, and I found 
myself more instructed than moved by the thought. But it abounds 
in clever summaries and sayings, and I found its historical reflections 
unusually ripe and wise. It traverses a wide range of thought, and will 
certainly broaden and liberalize those who are passionate and young 
in their social convictions. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Rocuester, N.Y. 


AUTHORITY IN ETHICS 


A recent important book by Dr. Hall* has one central theme, however 
many its variations, viz., the rise of authority in Christian ethics and 
the successive efforts to work free from its control and reach a genu- 
inely ethical, as distinct from legal, conception of conduct. The chief 
value of the book is the insistence with which this theme is kept to the 
fore, and the result of the treatment, in spite of more or less material 
which does not so directly bear on this development, is a strong impres- 
sion of this one movement in its two phases of culmination and dis- 
integration. 

The first phase—the rise of authority—is not treated as a mere 
“corruption” or “perversion” of the simpler teaching of Jesus; it is 
shown to have a natural and even a necessary reason in the formation 
of a Christian community which was to include the “weak in the faith” 
as well as the spiritually mature, and which must maintain itself amid 
hostile groups. But the effect of setting up and establishing an abso- 
lute authority was none the less an injury, both on its formal side as 
limiting the free development of the spirit and on the side of content 
by hindering the formation of new ideals: 

They have had to shelter themselves almost sneakingly under the cover 
of misinterpretations of the past. Thus almost every battle against slavery, 
feudalism, private war, the duel, persecution for faith’s sake, for freedom and 
toleration has been waged in the face of an absolute ethics that claimed a 
completed and divinely given content, sanctioned by a revealed authority 
(P. 373). 


* History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. By Thomas Cuming Hall. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. xi+605 pages. $3.00. 
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The standpoint of Jesus was primarily religious: his central thought 
was unity of purpose with God. But God was for Jesus so fully ethical 
that this unity of purpose gave, not a mere acceptance of authority, 
but a vital ethical purpose as the dominant note. His ethical purpose 
was to find fulfilment in a Reign of God. As the agency for this reign 
Jesus looked at first to an ethically reformed Judaism; then when 
his hopes for this were disappointed he turned to a small chosen group. 
The essence of the reign was to be a compassionate righteousness. 
“The dynamic force by which this is to be realized is the love of God 
awakened in men’s hearts by the proclamation of his free forgiveness 
to repentant men, enabling them to live the forgiven life.” The ethi- 
cal content is thus given in a religious consciousness. 

Paul, too, had an ethical attitude based primarily on his own experi- 
ence, though it was an experience of revolution rather than of advanc- 
ing vision, and his exaltation of ethical freedom was the result. But 
his poor little household churches seemed wholly unfitted for such a 
struggle: 

Paul’s faith was in the supernatural indwelling grace of the forgiven life, 
but more than once he had to appeal to his own authority and even to threaten 
with spiritual penalty . . . . Undeveloped human life lends itself to tyranny, 


the weak long for shifted responsibility, the strong eagerly grasp the oppor- 
tunity for exploitation. 


There was another factor. For Jesus and Paul, as for John also, 
righteousness and peace with God were eternal life. For the vast 
mass of Christians righteousness was a condition on which an eternal 
life could be secured, and eternal life was the new era of social justice, 
when the propertyless social class would enter upon its rights, joys, 
and rewards. The ethics of this group became a law to be imposed on 
others. ‘The force of the ‘communal ban’ was even by Paul used 
evidently as a powerful external coercion.” Similarly today, the trades 
union, if fighting for life, is confronted by the same questions of com- 
munal coercion. “The whole question of the ‘open shop,’ the ‘scab,’ 
and the enforcement of the boycott throws a flood of light upon the 
gradual transformation of a Pauline ethics into a moral coercion, and 
finally into an ecclesiastical legalism.” 

It was not always as a “coercive” community that the church pro- 
ceeded toward its goal of absolute authority. The little community 
was also a brotherhood, a “family,” and with the aristocratic Roman 
conception of a family it was an easy transition for the lay Christian to be 
regarded as a child of the church while the priest became a permanent 
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“father.” “If over against the world there were indeed freedom, as toward 
the church with its magic sacraments, there could be only one attitude, 
that of humble, reverential submission to its overwhelming authority.” 
The machinery of cultus borrowed from various sources augmented 
this authority. Still later, when united with the state in various aspects, 
the hierarchy had a still more imposing front. In its work among the 
barbarians, it dealt not as at first with the “proletariat” or “peasant” 
elements, but with the roving military aristocracy. Finally, when the 
philosophy of Greece as well as the political power of Rome has been 
absorbed, scholasticism gives us an authority as commanding for the 
intellect as the hierarchy for the life. 

‘There were indeed in Greek thought, as in economic progress, forces 
which urged toward a more independent attitude. Haltingly, at first, 
and with attempts to set up new “absolutes,” such as a “pure” church 
instead of a “corrupt” church, or the “Scriptures” instead of the 
church, or “reason”’ conceived under the influence of mathematics, the 
struggle has gone on, until at last ethics has come to its own. ‘Not 
now as an absolute content given on authority and within the limits 
of a closed system of human duty, but as a science of human conduct, 
working like any other science on the material given in human experi- 
ence, and limited like all science by the capacity of the human mind.” 

Such is the outline of Dr. Hall’s story, and no one who masters it 
can fail to have a firmer grasp of the reasons for both the rise and the 
passing of ethical authority. In particular, the internal necessities 
of authority, arising from community organization, to preserve valua- 
ble contents in difficult situations, are very suggestively treated. The 
book is written from the sources and there are sufficient references to 
enable the reader to check the text, or to read further. In covering 
such a large field the question necessarily arises whether it is better to 
say something about a great many authors or a good deal about a few 
typical leaders. Dr. Hall has perhaps leaned toward the former of the 
two methods, although by grouping writers under certain general 
topics the difficulties of preserving unity have to some degree been 
met. A general idea of the perspective of the book may be gained 
from the space devoted to its nine divisions: The longest chapters are 
given to the Continental Reformation (108 pp.) and to the English 
Reformation (103 pp.). Scholasticism and the Early Church come 
next (83 pp., 82 pp.). Then follow the Old Catholic or Bishop’s Church 
(71 pp.), the New Testament (57 pp.), Preparation for Christianity 
(47 pp.), Militant Papacy (24 pp.) and a brief summary of recent ethics. 
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Of single authors, Luther is treated at greatest length (28 pp.). To 
the ethics of Jesus is given 20 pages; to Paul, 18; to Aquinas, 16; to 
Calvin, 14. 

It is reasonable to judge an author by what he has done, rather than 
to query whether he might not also have done something else. In a 
history of ethics one reader might prize most an exposition and thorough 
analysis of certain great conceptions about which systems have been 
built, and in which preacher as well as theologian has interpreted 
Christian experience. Such conceptions as sin, atonement, right- 
eousness, justification, divine law, goodness, felicity, love (charity), 
contain a whole view of life which needs repeated analysis as the advance 
of psychology on the one hand, and of historical knowledge on the other, 
affords means for a more penetrating insight. There is little of this in 
the present volume. Most of these fundamental conceptions are taken 
at their face value as they are used, rather than reinterpreted as psy- 
chological attitudes. Another reader might like more material on the 
relation of the church to the different social and economic groups. 
How far was its own standpoint affected by the fact that it has, at suc- 
cessive times, or in various branches, been prevailingly a company of 
the poor, of the ruling classes, of the middle classes? How far, on the 
other hand, has it sought to control industrial and political life, and 
with what results? These questions are given more space than those 
of the preceding group, and the remarks made are highly suggestive. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Hall will work further on these special prob- 
lems on which we have too little available material. Now that the 
church is facing a great task of social ethics all the light that can come 
from history is needed. But in making the question of authority central 
it was necessary to subordinate other interests, and Dr. Hall’s volume 
will take its place not only as a solid contribution to our understand- 
ing of the past, but as a stimulating work for every thoughtful preacher 
who faces the question: What am I preaching—the principles of Jesus, 
or of the church? And if the latter, then how much is a genuine devel- 
opment of what is fruitful, and how much is due to situations once all- 
compelling but now long past ? 


- J. H. Turts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF RELIGION 


Professor Irving King has produced an exceedingly fruitful study 
of primitive religion in terms of social psychology.t It is an attempt 
to present religious consciousness in its genesis and growth within the 
experience of the race. The contrast is marked between this empiri- 
cal, historical inquiry and the more familiar effort ‘to limit the scientific 
study of religion to its bare content or to its existential aspects, exclud- 
ing the sphere of meaning as something too sacred or subtle to be thus 
desecrated.” 

Professor King sets to work in a thoroughly scientific frame of mind. 
He cannot regard religion as the developinent of a religious instinct 
because the term instinct is vague, and is used loosely. If taken in 
the biological sense of an overt reaction, there is no such specific reaction 
which can be called religious. Neither is religion original or innate in 
any other way. It is not due to some inner “sense” or “perception.” 

Having rejected all such conceptions, it becomes necessary to fur- 
nish some positive account of the religious consciousness. This is under- 
taken in good earnest and with a stout heart. Not finding religion as 
an instinct or as a faculty or element of human nature, it will be sought 
as a “construct” within normal experience. ‘The general problem 
is to show how and why, given certain acts, the religious consciousness, 
or attitude, has been built up.” 

The overt activities of social groups, such as hunting, fishing, fight- 
ing, dancing, feasting, themselves the outgrowths of man’s vital needs, 
give rise to complex habits and to mental attitudes of valuation. This 
is a radical point of the whole treatise. Customs and rituals have 
sprung up as products of a relatively unconscious evolution, and these 
customs have become the causes and sustainers of definite states of 
consciousness. “The overt activity is not only the index of the hidden 
internal states of consciousness, but is also a factor of prime impor- 
tance in the very production of these states” (p. 38). This conception 
naturally leads to an investigation of the dominant activities of primi- 
tive peoples, and of the related attitudes of consciousness. The materi- 
als are abundant. W. R. Smith and Barton have shown that many 
rituals of the Semites were the development of practical activities 
centering in the care of flocks and of the date palm. Skeat’s studies 
of the Malays, Spencer and Gillen’s notable account of the Australians, 


* The Development of Religion. By Irving King. New York: Macmillan, 1910, 
xxii+371 pages. 
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and similar records of other peoples furnish an abundance of material 
which the author employs in working out his hypothesis. He shows 
how these elaborate rituals intensify and sustain emotional valuations. 
Where food is scarce and precarious, as among the Australians, the pro- 
cess of securing it is complicated and sustained, and the emotional 
tension becomes very great. The objects in which the tensions center 
have a commanding interest. The food objects, for example, are the 
deities. 

These most important activities and tensions are social in character 
—they involve the whole group. Professor King undertakes to dis- 
tinguish these group interests into those which are practical and those 
which are accessory, identifying religion with the latter. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow this part of the discussion, however, owing to 
a seeming confusion of terms. Take, for example, this sentence on 
page Ior: 


In many cases the practice, while distinctly religious, will bear marks of 
a more or less definite relationship to the “practical” or “accessory” activi- 
ties of the group, while in others the primary character will be social or prac- 
tical, although they will seem to have a decided religious coloring. 


The term “social” is apparently used here as synonymous with 
“playful,” but in the next sentence it signifies group organization. 

In other passages the religious attitude appears to be represented as 
developing out of the practical and the social (playful) attitudes. The 
Pueblo governmental functions, primarily practical, have taken on a 
religious quality. The dances of the Bushmen, at first sportive, by 
repetition and elaboration, came to take on a more earnest character 
and thereby became religious (p. 112). When the practical habit of 
cleanliness among the Japanese was sufficiently ingrained, it came to 
be considered a religious duty. Many similar illustrations are given, 
but there is always a tendency to qualify the distinctions by admitting 
that the religious cannot be sharply separated. All that the conten- 
tion amounts to seems to be this, that a social activity is felt to be 
religious in proportion as it has a high emotional value for the group. 
If this is meant, it would be simpler to say that the religious attitude 
varies in intensity and definiteness, and that in its most typical expres- 
sion it embodies a serious sense of great emotional valuation in terms 
of the group life. 

There may easily be a fallacy in regard to the play impulse. Some- 
times “play” is very serious business, as in the case of children playing 
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school or store. They take their réles soberly enough and perhaps 
it is only “play” to the spectator. The professional sportsman makes 
real work out of the “fun.” 

In the treatment of the Mysterious Power, the functional point of 
view, generally so well employed throughout the book, seems to have 
been forgotten. Neither the term “concept” nor “impersonal force” 
is happily chosen in this connection. The savage takes a character- 
istic attitude in the presence of anything which strikes his attention, 
anything which is strange, menacing, novel, or surprising. His attitude 
is that of alertness, caution, and heightened emotion. Any situation 
or object which begets that feeling of uneasiness and tension is 
“wakonda” or “maitou.” It is attributing too much to the primitive 
mind to say that it generalizes these experiences into the “concept” 
of an “impersonal force” which “resides in” all strange objects. 
Undoubtedly all savages take this attitude of caution toward their 
totems, churinga, “holy” places, and “sacred” beings. King rightly 
calls it the “‘watch-out” attitude and considers it less developed than 
a notion of spirits. His descriptions and illustrations support this 
‘*watch-out” attitude, but to call it Mysterious Power, written with 
capital letters, makes it seem like a deity of the old, metaphysical sort 
which has been so erroneously ascribed to the natural races. 

This unfortunate terminology appears in the discussion of magic. 
“As far as primitive man states to himself the cause of the efficacy of 
a magical rite, it is largely that such a rite sets free, or renders active, 
not spirits, but that mystic potency with which he believes nature is 
surcharged”’ (p. 185). It would be keeping much closer to his own 
psychological standpoint if the author had said that magical rites, like 
other mysterious events and strange objects, set up the “watch-out” 
attitude and arouse tension, expectancy, and emotional reactions. 

In the treatment of magic and religion, neither is regarded as prior 
to the other, but both are viewed as arising from the primitive com- 
plex of naive reactions, magic being related to the practical, more indi- 
vidual activities, and religion to the “accessory,” social activities 
(p. 172). Yet the characterization of magic as individual is not every- 
where maintained. There is also “public magic” (p. 193, p. 195). 
One has the feeling that the author is here somewhat influenced by 
the older theories which seemed to feel it necessary to separate magic 
and religion entirely. But there is abundant evidence that the religious 
ceremonials are also magical. It is only necessary to distinguish between 
the approved magical practices which are public, social, and religious, 
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and the illicit, tabooed magical rites which are usually individual and 
secret. 

The tendency to relate magic to science also lacks convincing 
force despite the weighty authority quoted in its support. It certainly 
cannot be maintained that science is a private and secret matter. It 
is even doubtful whether it involves any greater individual initiative 
than modern religious developments. There is certainly an abundance 
of class spirit and class control in science, and it is coming to be recog- 
nized, for example, in the history of invention, that the individual 
works with the knowledge, technique, and stimulus of groups of like- 
minded men. The “conflict”? between science and religion is doubt- 
less a conflict between the descriptive and the appreciative attitudes, 
but there is much reason to think this conflict is not so deep-seated, nor 
so inevitable, as is suggested at the top of page 197. The new sense 
of the religious value of scientific historical criticism and of the doctrine 
of evolution among religious people at the present time shows that the 
“conflict” is already passing away. The tendency to substitute a 
critical, rational method of control in the prosecution of religious ideals 
through social reforms, and the decadence of old-time controversial 
battles on the part of religionists (as well as of scientists) point in the 
same direction. 

The author’s psychology bears some of its best fruit in the criticism 
of the conventional conception of the development of religion through 
animism, naturalism, pantheism, henotheism, and monotheism. “Even 
the simplest extant society is so complicated that it is usually highly 
developed in at least one of its phases’ (p. 212). “The only con- 
tinuity, then, in religious evolution is, we hold, the continuity of the 
social background, which, under varying conditions, produces varying 
types of religious growth” (p. 217). Consequently, as would be 
expected, the thesis with reference to deities is “that social bodies may 
quite naturally differentiate deities of various types” (p. 225). How- 
ever, the unfortunate impersonal conception of mysterious power 
becomes troublesome here again, for “before this notion can become 
in any sense a religious one, it must be associated with conscious per- 
sonal agents” (p. 262). The complete elimination of “spirits” from 
the impersonal force of the lower stages results in overstating the func- 
tion of “personal deities” in the higher stages, so that the “true religious 
type”’ is confined to the latter. If the writer had employed a thoroughly 
functional interpretation of “spirits” he would have been spared the 
embarrassment of having to get over from an impersonal force to a per- 
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sonal deity. Psychologically, the transition from the lower to the 
higher forms should be statable in terms of complexity, comprehen- 
siveness, and ideality. 

In the statement of the moral character of the primitive customs, 
the book is more successful in maintaining continuity. The chapter 
on Religion and Morals presents a clear and illuminating discussion 
of the morality of the Australian aborigines. In the higher develop- 
ments also, the deity exercises a moral function. This is particularly 
significant in connection with the discussion of the objective reality 
of God, where the case is put thus: “All our realities are of the func- 
tional variety” (p. 342). “It is frequently assumed that the deities 
of heathendom are non-ethical, reflecting simply the everyday social 
customs of their worshipers.”” In a measure this is true, but it is also 
true that, in so far as social custom, with its inevitable valuations, 
crystallizes into a deity, that deity does exert a controlling influence of 
some sort upon his worshipers” (p. 218). This point might have been 
profitably developed to greater length, to emphasize the fact that the 
deity which is functional in character is thereby of a nature to function 
effectively in the control and moralization of conduct. 

The book is well made. The table of contents is extended, as is the 


index, thus furnishing means of easy reference, especially valuable in a 
work where so many authorities are cited. 


E. S. AMES 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


ApaMs, JoHN. [Israel's Ideal, or Studies in Old Testament Theology. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1909. xi+232 pages. $1.50. 

In spite of the first few pages, which promise better things, this book is nothing but 
the usual attempt to read into the Old Testament the traditional theology of the church. 
We hardly look for any contribution to such a subject as sacrifice from a writer who 
explains “this feeling after God . . . . only by the persistence of the divine image 
originally stamped upon man,” much less for a scientific study of the Old Testament 
doctrine of God, or of messianism, from one who finds that the Old Testament has 
grasped “after the manner of presentiment, . . . . the idea of an essential distinction 
in the Godhead,” that “‘it is no abstract monotheism, such as we have in the later 
Judaism and in Mohammedanism”—in a word that the Old Testament foreshadows 
the Trinity. 
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Berry, GEORGE RicHarp. The Old Testament among the Semitic Religions. 
Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1910. 215 pages. $1.00. 


The purpose of this book is to compare the theology of the Old Testament with the 
religious teachings of the other Semitic nations. The author seems to recognize a 
tendency toward monotheism in the Babylonian religion, but goes on to explain that 
this ‘‘doctrine was of an esoteric nature, being confined to the priests.” In this he is 
correct. So he holds that the “pantheistic speculation of the Egyptian looks in the 
direction of spirituality . . . . but this—probdbly had but little effect upon the religion 
as a whole.” This too is correct, but the author fails to make it clear that the highest 
conceptions of God, righteousness, etc., as exemplified in the teachings of the prophets 
of Israel, made equally little impression upon the religion of the Israelites. Ina word, 
the fault of the book is that it compares the ideals of the Old Testament with the 
practices of the other Semitic peoples. It was just such unfair comparisons of Israel’s 
“religion” with that of the Babylonians that aroused Professor Delitzsch’s righteous 
indignation and precipitated the ‘“‘ Babel-Bibel” controversy. 


Torrey, C.C. Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel. Reprint from the Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XV (July, 1909), 
241-282. 


Professor Torrey has already done valuable service on the Aramaic portion of 
Ezra. He opens these Notes by a discussion of the unity, date, and language of Daniel. 
His conclusions are that the Book of Daniel is composed of two parts, the original 
Daniel, chaps. 1-6, and the later portion, chaps. 7-12. The original Daniel was 
composed in Aramaic and “must be dated between 245 and 225 B.c..... To this 
oldest collection of tales, the apocalyptist of the Maccabean time attached his ‘ Visions 
of Daniel,’ chaps. 7-12.” 

The variation in the two languages is used as an argument for, rather than against, 
such a view. In order to dovetail the Aramaic portion into the Hebrew and cover up 
the seams, the author of the second portion translated the Hebrew of 7:1-26 into 
Aramaic. And to complete the task of making the book a unit he translated the 
Aramaic of chap. 1 into Hebrew, and continues the process to where the “‘ Chaldeans” 
begin their narrative (2:4). The Notes proper are linguistic, historical, exegetical, 
and religious; and give us useful material gathered from the latest investigations of 
scholars on the Daniel period or periods of history. 


THOMSEN, PETER. Paldstina und seine Kultur in fiinf Jahrtausenden. Nach 
den neuesten Ausgrabungen und Forschungen. [Aus Natur und Geistes- 
welt: Sammlung wissenschaftlich-gemeinverstandlicher Darstellungen; 260 
Bandchen.] Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. 108 pages. M. 1. 

Palestine has become a new center of interest for excavators and archaeologists. 
The last twenty years have seen notable excavations at several of the scores of mounds 
covering ancient cities. The latest results of such work have been published in large 
and costly volumes. Thomsen compresses into this handy little book, bound in cloth, 
with 36 illustrations, a popular record of such excavations with an estimate of their 
value, for the German-reading public. Its up-to-date character, its delightful style, 
and its adaptedness for the popular reader are a sufficient commendation of its general 
usefulness. 
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Joyce, G. C. The Inspiration of Prophecy. An Essay in the Psychology of 

Revelation. [The S. Deiniol’s Series.] New York: Henry Frowde, 1910. 

195 pages. $1.40. 

The attempt of this study is to discover the source of the prophet’s insight. All 
the interest of the author is in the question of origins. Yet he insists upon the prin- 
ciple “‘that the authority of a revelation is not really authenticated by the circum- 
stances of its communication but by the nature of its contents,” and draws therefrom 
the necessary conclusion that “we shall no longer feel ourselves bound in the interest 
of revealed religion to demand that divine truth should have entered the soul of man 
along a channel reserved for its own peculiar use.” The study will prove itself sug- 
gestive and helpful in many ways toward a better understanding of the prophets 
on the part of the public in general. But it cannot be pronounced an unqualified 
success. The author recognizes the legitimacy of the historical method of interpre- 
tation and employs it, but he has failed to put himself at all times in close sympathy 
with the historical conditions amid which the prophets worked. The chapter on 
“The Psychology of False Prophecy” is a case in point. His interpretation of the 
activities of these prophets lays large emphasis upon the element of deliberate decep- 
tion and misrepresentation. But there is insufficient basis for such a charge. The 
denunciations of Micah, Jeremiah, and others must not be given too much weight 
in such questions. A more charitable judgment, and at the same time a truer one, 
sees in the so-called “‘false-prophet” a man of narrow vision, limited in all of his 
utterances by his inability to break away from tradition and to reach new and better 
views of God. Hananiah sincerely and enthusiastically predicting deliverance from the 
Babylonian army through the unfailing power and goodness of Yahweh is very much 
more easily accounted for than is Jeremiah setting himself resolutely against the 
prevailing currents of thought and consigning Jerusalem to destruction. There is 
no reason to suspect Hananiah of sinister motives in this case; he was but voicing 
the desires and convictions of all loyal, God-fearing Hebrews whose faith in Yahweh’s 
power and favor was unlimited because they failed totally to realize the necessity 
of right character as the indispensable prerequisite to the exercise of that favor. 


Havutscu, Ernst. Die Evangelienzitate des Origines. (Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, XXXIV 2a.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 169 pages. M. 
5.50. 

The quotations made by Origen from the gospels are here collected and discussed 
with a view to determining their textual affinities. Hautsch observes that Origen 
did not by any means always adhere to one manuscript or type of text; and further- 
more that he frequently blended parallel passages from different gospels. A very 
convenient conspectus of Origen’s citations, with the textual witnesses supporting 
and opposing, concludes the volume. 


Strack, HERMANN L. Jesus, die Héretiker, und die Christen nach dar aelles- 
ten Jiidischen Augaben. Texte, Uebersetzung und Erlaéuterungen. (Schriften 
des Institutum Judaicum, 37.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 88+ 40 pages. M. 3. 
Such passages in early Jewish literature as seem to refer to Jesus or his followers 
have been collected by Professor Strack from the Talmud and the Midrash, and 
are here presented in Hebrew and, with compact notes, in a German translation. 
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A brief introduction deals with Jewish references to Jesus as reflected in the Greek 
and western churches, and there are convenient indices. Students of the gospels 
will appreciate this scholarly and compact compendium of early Jewish allusions, 
vague and biased as they are, to Jesus and his followers. 


STAHLIN, Otto. Clemens Alexandrinus: Dritter Band. Stromata Buch VII 
und VIII—Excerpta ex Theodoto—Eclogae Propheticae—Quis Dives 
Salvetur—Fragmente. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenviter- 
Commission der kénigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. xc+231 pages. M. 11. 

The third volume of Stahlin’s admirable edition of Clement of Alexandria brings 
the work practically to a conclusion. The fourth and final volume will contain the 
elaborate and indispensable indices which the extraordinary variety and range of 
Clement’s interests demand. Stahlin’s introduction is largely devoted to remarks 
on those works of Clement of which only fragments remain. The Greek texts which 
occupy the bulk of the volume are based upon original manuscript investigations, 
and are accompanied by a compact apparatus of variant readings. Three photo- 
graphic facsimiles illustrate the manuscript sources. Stéhlin’s edition is an impor- 
tant addition to the Prussian Academy’s great patristic series. 


Paton, L. B. The Early Religion of Israel. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 1910. 115 pages. 

Dr. Paton’s popular little handbook is one of Vernon’s “ Modern Religious Prob- 
lems” series. In the present state of biblical scholarship it is of course impossible to 
embody in such a work the exact views of all leading scholars upon details. A critical 
minor interrogation might be interjected upon almost every page. Were the Kenites 
certainly descendants from the eponymic Cain? Was totemism certainly character- 
istic of early Israel? Is the plural Elohim to be explained as a general Canaanite 
term for gods adopted and identified with Yahweh? But the general lines of religious 
development would be considered well portrayed. Dr. Paton’s position may be 
fairly described as “left center.” He gives full assent to the view of exceedingly 
primitive conditions in early Israel while emphasing Israel’s great religious superiority 
at the same period over Egypt or Babylonia, and emphasizing divine purpose and 
guidance in its history. Over-condensation is almost inevitable. The popular 
reader will not know what totemism is, nor polyandry, nor the matriarchate; yet 
many such terms are used without explanation. This will aid in stimulating inquiry, 
the real end to be achieved by any brief popular presentation. The survey is divided 
into five periods: Primitive Semitic, Patriarchal, Mosaic, Conquest, and Early Mon- 
archy. The volume should prove a useful summary for reference in advanced Bible 
classes. 


Jeremias, ALFRED. Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie. 2‘* erweiterte 
Auflage. [Im Kampe um den Alten Orient. Wehr- und Streitschriften 
herausgegeben von A. Jeremias und Hugo Winckler, Part 3]. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1909. 92 pages. M. 1.60. 

The second edition of Jeremias’ work has increased nearly 50 per cent in size. 

The new matter has much to say in reply to Kugler’s arraignment of Jeremias’ know]l- 

_ edge of astronomy as displayed in his discussion of what he (Jeremias) terms “astron- 
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omy” in early Babylonia. One of the most helpful expansions of the pamphlet 
consists of fifteen illustrations and charts illustrative of the ancient Babylonian con- 
ception of the heavens. With all his quotations from literature and references to 
Babylonian statements regarding the heavens, we are still not convinced that there 
was anything more than the crudest notion of the heavenly bodies—nothing that 
can in any real sense be called “astronomy.” 


SmitH, SAMUEL G. Religion in the Making: A Study in Biblical Sociology. 

New York: Macmillan, 1910. 253 pages. $1.25 net. 

The subtitle more nearly describes the work before us. But we are at a loss to 
know the definition of “Biblical Sociology.” Of the thirteen chapters of the book, the 
first three are general, the fourth is entitled ‘‘Scientific Views of the Bible,” while 
chaps. v to xii are treatments of Palestine and the Old Testament. Scientific discus- 
sions they are not, nor are they based on a scientific view of the Old Testament. There 
is a lot of material in this part of the Bible, which after proper sifting, can be used 
legitimately by the sociologist; but he must not caricature the work of the best scholars, 
(cf. pp. 4, 5) nor pursue his task with some of the preconceived opinions that often 
discount such investigation. Smith has said some things in new and telling phrases, 
and has done a thoughtful piece of work, but it lacks a method or a system of treat- 
ment which can be designated either as logical or scientific. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


‘*Modern Religious Problems.” Edited by A. W. Vernon. F. C. Burxzrrt, 
The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, 1910. 131 pages. $0.50. 
J. Morratt, Paul and Paulinism, 1910. 77 pages. $0.50. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Burkitt prefers Mark above all other sources (the so-called Logia included) as a 
guide to the history of Jesus. The existence of an early non-Markan source (or sources) 
is not denied, but the possibility of determining its content with certainty is doubted. 
Mark’s account is thought to be free from any ruling theological bias, nor did the evan- 
gelist employ any earlier written sources. It follows that the historical Jesus was a 
vigorous champion of the apocalyptic hope, identifying himself with the expected 
Messiah. : 

Paul and Paulinism is a brief survey of the apostle’s Christian career and a short 
summary of his system of thought. His whole religious life and thinking are found to 
center about his experience of the spirit. As for his position in the founding of Chris- 
tianity, though he was original in many respects, the faith which underlay his gospel 
was the same as that of his contemporaries—absolute confidence in Jesus’ lordship. 
“Paul was a Christian before he was a Paulinist.” 


Assort, E.A. The Message of the Son of Man. London: A. &. C. Black, 1909. 
xxii+ 166 pages. 4s. 6d. 

Here it is held that Jesus took the title ‘Son of Man” from Ezekiel rather than 
from Daniel or the non-canonical apocalyptic literature. The expression in Ezekiel is 
taken to be one of encouragement: the prophet has had a vision of God in the form of 
man, so to be addressed as the “‘Son of Man” implies a unity between man and God. 
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So Jesus used it of himself as the “image” of the divine archetype, thus emphasizing 
both the divinity of Jesus and the humanity of God. The author promises a larger 
work which will give detailed proof for his theory. Proof surely is needed. 


von SODEN, HANS FREIHERR. Das lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika zur 
Zeit Cyprians, nach Bibelhandschrijten und Viéterzeugnissen. [Texte und 


Untersuchungen, Bd. XXXIII.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. x+663 pages. 
M. 21. 


In the New Testament quotations of Cyprian, von Soden finds a norm for deter- 
mining the African Old-Latin text of the third century. Applying this to Old-Latin 
manuscripts, Bobbiensis (k), Palatinus (e), and the Fleury Palimpsest (4) show striking 
agreements with Cyprian, whose text is especially like k; the same Greek text clearly 
underlies these two. On the basis of these three manuscripts and Cyprian, von Soden 
then constructs, as far as these fragmentary materials permit, the African Old-Latin 
text of the New Testament, the oldest Latin version made, reflecting a Greek text 
current in Africa at least as early as the early years of the third century. The whole 
constitutes a work of much immediate value and great further promise for textual 
study. 


LAKE, Krirsopp. The Early Days of Monasticism on Mount Athos. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909. 117 pages. 8s. 6d. 
Professor Lake has been a frequent visitor at Athos, and has brought back much 
of value for the study of biblical and patristic texts. In this volume he presents and 
interprets Greek documents of the ninth and tenth centuries relating to the early develop- 


ment of monastic communities on Athos. The legendary period is reflected in the 
Life of Peter the Athonite, a hermit of the ninth century; the early historical time in 
the Life of Euthymius of Thessalonica, who gathered about him a group of hermits 
into a laura—a loose organization of hermits living near together, with some notable 
recluse as center. Professor Lake concludes from these and similar records that at the 
beginning of the tenth century there were hermits and lauras on Athos, but no actual 
monastery. The first definite monastery was that founded by Athanasius of Trebi- 
zond, in the latter part of the tenth century, and now known as The Laura. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


CockxsHotr, WINNIFRED. The Pilgrim Fathers, Their Church and Colony. 
New York: Putnam; London: Methuen & Co., 1909. 348 pages. $2.25. 


A new book on Plymouth and the Pilgrims can be accounted for probably simply 
on the ground that the subject has in itself perennial interest. We usually expect to 
find in a book, as an excuse for its appearance, either new material or an old story 
retold in a more fascinating or illuminating fashion. This old tale is respectably and 
calmly related, but the writer has scrupulously refrained from adding the allurement of 
an attractive style. The facts are in the main old; but in the treatment of the earlier 
portion which gives the European background and the experiences of the Pilgrims in 
Holland, there is considerable freshness and evidence of a good deal of careful study. 
This earlier portion given in connection with the later narrative of settlement may 
serve as sufficient justification for the appearance of the book-if justification is needed. 
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The attempt to point out in a few general terms America’s indebtedness to Holland 
is trivial; on the other hand the significance of the compact and of the congregational 
form of church government with their place and influence has not taken strong hold 
upon the author. If for no other reason, in order to show that the writer is en rapport 
with the literature of the subject, the bibliographical list—which is in bad form— 
certainly ought to have included a number of titles that are not mentioned among the 
authorities consulted. 


Harnack, ADOLF. Monasticism: Its Ideals and History, and ‘The Conjessions 

of St. Augustine.” Two Lectures. Translated by E. E. Kellett and T. 

H. Marseille. [Crown Theological Library, XXVIII.”] New York: Put- 

nam, 1909. 171 pages. 

These two essays of Professor Harnack’s are neither new nor considerable: one 
of them at least is nearly thirty years old, and beside the author’s monumental works 
on the History of Dogma and of Early Christian Literature, these lectures make but a 
slender volume. Yet the translators have done a useful and welcome service to students 
and general readers. The sketch of monasticism is brilliant, forceful, and full of insight. 
The rise and development of the movement are rapidly sketched and interpreted, in a 
way that not only shows its strength and its weakness, but illuminates the whole course 
of Christian history. And all who have heard Professor Harnack’s inspiring lectures 
on St. Augustine will be glad to renew that uplifting religious experience in the reading 
of this lecture on the Confessions. The translators have succeeded admirably, and 
the book should be widely read. 


VACANDARD, E. Etudes de critique et dhistoire religieuse. Deusiéme série. 

Paris: Gabalda, 1909. 306 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

In his Etudes de critique et d’histoire religieuse, E. Vacandard reprints, with minor 
alterations and with appended criticisms, six carefully annotated articles which have 
appeared either in various reviews or in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique. 
Though Protestants may be interested in the ‘‘Origins of Sacramental Confession,” 
“The Early Christians and Military Service,” “The Albigensian Heresy,” and the 
legendary question ‘Whether Women Have Souls,” the author’s co-religionists will 
find but two of the discussions really vital. These are “The Nature of the Coercive 
Power of the Church,” which asserts the propriety of the theoretical limitation of 
that power to “moral constraint”; and ‘The Formal Institution of the Church by 
Christ,” which, accepting Loisy’s admission that the gospels as they stand teach 
that the church was founded by the risen Christ, endeavors to draw the risen Christ 
from the sphere of faith, where Loisy leaves him, into the sphere of history. 


Jorpan, Louis Henry. Modernism in Italy, Its Origin, Its Incentive, Its 
Leaders, and Its Aims. London: Oxford University Press; New York: 
Froude, 1909. 64 pages. 2s. 

This pamphlet consists of a single lecture setting forth the origin, incentive, and 
the aims of the Modernist movement in Italy, together with brief characterizations of 
its leaders. ‘The footnotes which have been added are of quite as much interest and 
value as the text of the lecture itself. As distinguished from the movement in other 
countries the movement in Italy has taken on more of a social or political nature: 
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yet it shared alike in the criticism, philosophy, and theology of the movement in other 
countries. 

The author goes back to 1850 for the beginnings of the movement in Italy and 
derives it from the work of Rosmini and Gioberti, the leaders of the Catholic Reformist 
party of that time. Among the contemporary leaders he treats of the work of Don 
Romolo Murri, editor and socialist reformer; Padre Giovanni Semeria, student and 
writer; Professor Salvatore Minocchi, teacher of Hebrew in Florence; Signor Antonio 
Fogazzaro, Senator and Italy’s greatest novelist. Especially characteristic of the 
propaganda in Italy has been the campaign of anonymous pamphlets and books which 
have been very influential, such as A Soul-Crisis in Catholicism; To Pius X: WhatWe 
Want. An Open Letter from a Group of Priests; and the deservedly famous, Pro- 
gramme of Modernism, all of which have been translated into the English. 

In the absence of a fuller discussion and history of the Italian Modernists, this 
statement will fill a very serious want of information in the English. The author has 
rendered a much-needed service in bringing together into a connected view, the scattered 
events and personages of this interesting movement. 


DOCTRINAL 


Scumipt, D. WitHELM. Der Kampf um die Seele. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 

1909. 406 pages. M. 6. 

This work is an exhaustive and rather exhausting critique of the various views 
about the soul, held by leading philosophers and scientists, including psychologists, 
from the time of Locke and Descartes, until the present. There are copious citations 
in the text and in the footnotes from the authors discussed, together with running 
comments. The chronological order, in the main, guides the discussion. The bulk 
of the book deals with the views of Avenarius, Ernst Mach, Ostwald, Verworn, James, 
Miinsterberg, and Ziehen. The author defends the reality of the soul in the tradi- 
tional sense against all comers, together with a dualistic view vi une world. His criti- 
cisms are keen and presented with skill and a mass of learning, but one feels that his 
chief difficulty springs from his failure to appreciate the application of the scientific 
method to psychic phenomena. “Not proven”’ is the burden of his argument. Con- 
sequently, he falls back upon earlier views, which, though also not proven (a point 
which he does not seem to realize), have respectability guaranteed (sic) by age. 
The unfinished character of experimental psychology, in the reviewer’s opinion, may 
not properly be urged against the tentative results of that young science. Altogether, 
the work may be regarded as the production of a man who prefers that his settled 
convictions should not be modified in any way by new points of view. 


Hatt, Jonn A. The Nature of God. Philadelphia: The Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society, 1910. 328 pages. $1.25. 

This series of lectures represents an interesting and not altogether consistent 
combination of interests. The Lutheran doctrines are interpreted partly under 
the dominance of a desire to show the incompetency of philosophy in the field and 
partly under the dominance of strong Hegelian influences. The result is a mysticism 
which appeals now to “experience,” now to “revelation,” and now to monistic per- 
sonalism. At times the author’s zeal leads him into indefensible statements. Bud- 
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dhism is “not a religion but a philosophy” (p. 121). ‘A comparison of one religion 
with another is out of the question. You might as well speak of comparative truth 
or comparative reality” (ibid). Religion “descends upon man and overpowers him. 
It has no earthly antecedents” (ibid). After reading an exposition of the doctrine 
of the trinity, the Hegelianism of which displaces any accurate historical apprecia- 
tion of the Nicene doctrine, it will amuse the historian to read that the doctrine “‘ was 
not a product of human thinking about God. Philosophy had no part in it” (p. 309). 
The author’s loose use of philosophical concepts and his primary appeal to mysticism 
in the interests of a pre-conceived doctrinal position largely nullify the value of his 
book for scholarly readers. - 


McConnELl, Francis J. Religious Certainty. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
IgIo. 222 pages. $1.00 net. 


Although Dr. McConnell criticizes adversely what he conceives pragmatism to 
be, his argument represents an almost jubilant confidence in the functional vindica- 
tion of religious beliefs. The concessions which he readily makes in the realm of 
biblical criticism are remarkable when we consider that the book bears the imprint 
of an evangelical denominational publishing house. But the eclecticism in his method 
precludes any clear or fundamental analysis of the problem. As a symptom of the 
passing of reliance on formal authority the book is significant. But the easy confi- 
dence of the author in his proposed substitutes leads one to wonder whether this newer 
style of apologetic will not beget a superficial satisfaction in the church which will 
rob religion of its old-time power. 


GarpeiL, A. Le donne révelé et la theologie. Paris: Gabalda et Cie., 1909. 

Xxvii+ 372 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

The author’s purpose is to defend Thomism against modernism. His entire argu- 
ment rests upon the contention that human affirmation implies an absolute reality. 
He recognizes degrees in affirmation from concrete experience through the generali- 
zation of common-sense to necessary, reflective truth. Dogma and theology are 
corresponding developments from revelation. While their worth depends upon the 
worth of revelation, yet the Holy Spirit has been active in assuring the homogeneity 
of the development. Thomas represents the final word of theology; his doctrines are 
those of the church and are a true echo of the words of Christ which will never pass 
away. 


SHUMAKER, E. Ettswortu. God and Man. Philosophy of the Higher Life. 

New York and London: Putnam, 1909. xi+408 pages. 

This volume disclaims metaphysical irtent though it urges “a philosophy of 
life on its higher planes.”” The substance of the book was originally a doctorate 
dissertation. The thesis is that man is environed by many spheres, the greatest 
of all being that of Divine Spirit or God himself. By action and reaction God is 
seeking to impart himself to man, while man finds his richest life in God. The author 
believes that he has pointed the future path for the human mind. But the argument 
lacks firmness and in detail is not always exact. The reader notes a monotone of 
general illustrations. The effort to maintain a poetic trend affects the vigor of the 
thought. To the thinker the work will not appeal as a noteworthy contribution. 
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The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by 
SAMUEL MACAULEY Jackson, D.D., LL.D. (editor-in-chief), GEorcE W. 
GitmorE, M.A. (associate editor), and others. Vol. VI, Innocents- 
Liudger; Vol. VII, Liutprand—Moralities. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1910. xvi+505 and xviii+s5o2 pages. $5.00 per volume. 

The general character of this work has already been indicated in these columns 
in noticing earlier parts of the series. The present volume shows the same hesitating 
attitude toward modern methods of theological study, though, as before, writers from 
opposite standpoints are sometimes given a hearing. The custom of appending 
fairly full and up-to-date bibliographies to the more important articles is continued. 

Vols. VI and VII have considerable material of special interest to biblical and 
theological students. Among the more extended treatments of Old Testament sub- 
jects are “Isaiah” (in which seven pages are given to expounding the traditional view 
of unity of authorship and pre-exilic origin for the entire book, while the theory of 
composite origin is set forth in two pages only), ‘History of Israel,”’ covering both 
the biblical and post-biblical periods, “‘ Jeremiah,” “Jerusalem,” “Job,” and “Judea.” 

Some particularly important New Testament topics come within the scope of 
these volumes. Professors Warfield, of Princeton, and Bacon, of Yale, write on “Jesus 
Christ.” The former condemns severely, sometimes even sneeringly and sarcasti- 
cally, the method of so-called historical and literarv criticism as applied to the study 
of the life of Jesus. Bacon (without reference to the preceding ten-page discussion 
by Warfield) in seven pages sets forth the modern critical view of Jesus’ life. ‘Mat- 
thew” and “Mark,” for which Jiilicher is responsible, are concise statements of modern 
opinion about these gospels. Of less value, from the critical point of view, are the 
articles on “Luke,” “John,” “James.” ‘Lord’s Supper” (17 pages), only briefly 
touches on the New Testament phase of the subject. “Messiah, Messianism” is a 
valuable article. Of a more specifically theological character are “Inspiration,” 
“Justification,” and “Kingdom of God.” 

There are many other articles of value, some of them being given an unusually 
large, and perhaps disproportionate, amount of space; for example, “Japan” 9 
pages, while “‘Judea” has only seven, “Lutherans” 15 pages, “The Mass” 16 
pages, “Mennonites” 10 pages, ‘‘ Methodists” 24 pages. 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 

i, W. Vorstellung und Wort 

“Friede” im Alten Testament. Giiters- 

loh: Bertelsmann, 1910. 168 pages. 


M. 3. 

Die Schriften des Alten Testaments. 
Lieferungen 6 u. 7. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910. xviii+ 
163 pages. M. 1.60. 

Glazebrook, M. G. Studies in the Book 
of Isaiah. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
IQI0. 349 pages. $1.90 

Paton, Lewis B. The Early Religion of 
Israel. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1910. 115 pages. $0.50. 

Puukko, A. F. Das Deuteronomium. 
Eine literarkritische Untersuchung. 
tal Hinrichs, 1910. 303 pages. 


ty J. Les Psaumes de Salomon. 
Introduction, texte grec et traduction. 
Paris: Letouzey et Ane, I91I. 423 
pages. Fr. 6.75. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRIS- 
TICS 


Blagden, C. M. (editor). The Epistles of 
Peter, John, and Jude. Cambridge: 
by Press, 1910. 96 pages. 


Bouchany, J. La résurrection de Jesus- 
Christ. Les miracles évangeliques. 
Paris, a Ig10. xxi+312 pages. 
Fr. 3 

Brandt, W. Jiidische Reinheitslehre und 
ihre Beschreibung in den Evangelien. 


Giessen: Tépelmann, 1910. 64 pages. 
M. 2.70. 
D’Alma, Jean. Philon d’Alexandrie et 


le quatriéme évangile. Paris: Nourry, 
1910. viii+130 pages. Fr. 1.25. 

Holscher, G. Sanhedrin und Makkot. 
Die Mischnatractate “Sanhedrin” und 
“Makkot” ins Deutsche iibersetzt 
und unter besonderer Berucksichti- 
gung des verthiltnisses zum neuen 
Testament mit Anmerkungen ver- 
sehen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. viii+ 
148 pages. M. 3.80. 


Fuck, A. Synopse der drei ersten Evan- 
gelien. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. xxxvii 
+223 pages. M. 4.40. 

Lietzmann, Hans. Liturgische Texte 
VI: Die Klementinische Liturgie aus 
den Constitutionen Apostolorum VIII 
nebst Anhangen. Bonn: Marcus, 
Iglo. 32 pages. 

Resch, Alfred. Das Galilia bei Jeru- 
salem. Eine biblische Studie. Ein 
Beitrag zur Palistinakunde. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1910. 53 pages. M. 1.30. 

Roi, Joh. de la. Neujiidische Stimmen 
iiber Jesum Christum. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1910. 54 pages. M. 75. 

Schmitz, Otto. Die Opferanschauung 
des spiteren Judentums und die Op- 
feraussagen des Neuen Testamentes. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. xii+324 
pages. M. 9.60. 

Stosch, G. Die apostolischen Send- 
schreiben nach ihren Gedankengangen 
dargestellt. III Band. Giitersloh; 
Bertelsmann, 1910. 165 pages. 

Thomas, Jules. Le Concordat de 1516 
des origines, son histoire au XVI* 
siécle. Premiére Partie: Les origines 
du Concordat de 1516. Paris: Picard, 
1910. 446 pages. Fr. so. 

Ungnad, A. and Staerk, W. Die Oden 
Salomos aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt, 
mit Anmerkungen. (Kleine Texte 
fiir theologische und philologische vor- 
lesungen und Uebungen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Hans Lietzmann, No. 
64). Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1910. 
40 pages. M. 0.80. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Brown, John. The English Puritans. 


Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 
160 pages. Is. 
Burrage, C. New Facts concerning 


John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Oxford: The University 
Press; London: Frowde, 1910. 35 
pages. $0.60. 

Gramaussel, E. La philosophie religieuse 
de Schleiermacher. Paris: Alcan, 
1910. 288 pages. Fr. 5. 
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Grimley, Horatio (translator). Saint 
Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux. Selec- 
lections from his writings. Cambridge: 


University Press, 1910. xv+286 
pages. 1s. 6d. 

Holl, Karl. Die handschriftliche Ueber- 
lieferung des Epiphanius. (Ancara- 


tus und Panarion.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
Ig10o. 98 pages. M.3 

Humbert, A. Les origines de la théologie 
moderne. I. La renaissance de l’an- 
tiquité chrétienne (1450-1521). Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1910. 356 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Knodt, E. Die Bedeutung Calvins und 
des Calvinismus fiir die protestan- 
tische Welt im Lichte der neueren und 
neuesten Forschung. Giessen: Té- 
pelmann, 1910. 70 pages. M. 1.80. 

Maclean, A. J. The Ancient Church 
Orders. Cambridge: University Press, 
Igto. x+181 pages. 4s. 

Netzer, H. L’introduction de la messe 
romaine en France sous les Carolin- 
— Paris: Picard, 1910. 366 pages. 


r. 

Pisani, P. L’église de Paris et la revo- 
lution. III, 1796-1799. Paris: Pi- 
card, 1910. Fr. 3.50. 

Reichart, ©.  Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher. Martin Luther’s Deut- 
sche Bibel. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. 
44 pages. M. o.8o. 

Schermann, Theodor. Der liturgische 
Papyrus von der Balyzeh. Eine 
Abendmahlsliturgie des Ostermorgens. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 45 pages. 


M. 1.50. 

Thimme, Wilhelm. Augustin. [Ein 
Lebens- und Characterbild auf Grund 
seiner Briefe. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1910. 206 pages. 


M. 3. 

Waring, J. H. The Political Theories 
of Martin Luther. New York: Put- 
nam, 1910. 293 pages. $1.50. 

Zegarski, Teofil. Polen und das basler 
Konzil. Inaugural Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Philosophischen Dok- 


torwiirde. Posen: Verlags-Druckerei 
“Praca,” I910. 77 pages. 
DOCTRINAL 


The Fundamentals. A Testimony. Vol. 
III. Chicago: Testimony Publishing 
Co., 1910. 126 pages. $0.15 

Krenher, Johannes. Zur Philosophie 
der Offenbarung. Giitersloh: Ber- 
telsmann, 1910. 238 pages. 
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Lahitton, J. Deux conceptions diver- 
gentes de la vocation sacerdotale. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1910. 298 pages. 

Le dogme et l’évangile. Essai com- 
paratif entre les dogmes de |’église 
catholique et les doctrines du Nouveau 
Testament. 2vols. Paris: Nourry, 
IgIo. “s and 248 pages. Fr. 7 

Lobstein, P. An Introduction to "Prot 
estant Dogmatics. 2dedition. Trans- 
lated from the French by A. M. Smith. 
Chicago: University Press, 1910. 298 
pages. $1.62. 

Lyman, E. W. Theology and Human 
Problems. New York: Scribner, 1910. 
219 pages. $1.00. 

Mackenzie, W. D. The Final Faith. 
A Statement of the Nature and Author- 
ity of Christianity as the Religion of 
the World. New York: Macmillan, 
IQIo. 243 pages. $1.75. 

Montgomery, C. R. The Unexplored 
Self. An Introduction to Christian 
Doctrine for Teachers and Students. 
oy York: Putnam, 1910. 249 pages. 

1.25. 

Turton, W. H. The Truth of Chris- 
tianity. 7th ed., revised. New York: 
Putnam, 1910. 604 pages. $1.25. 

Wendland, J. Der Wunderglaube im 
Christentum. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. viii+134 
pages. M. 3. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
Grill, J. Lao-Tszes Buch vom héchsten 


Wesen und vom hichsten Gut. (Tao- 
Te-King.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. 
208 pages. M. 4.50. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Ames, E. S. The Psychology of Reli- 
gious Experience. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1910. 428 pages. $2.50. 

Bornhausen, K. Der religiése Wahr- 
heitsbegriff in der Philosophie Rudolf 
Euckens. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
u. Ruprecht, 1910. 7o pages. M. 1.60. 

de Laguna, Theodore and Grace Andrus. 
Dogmatism and Evolution. Studies 
in Modern Philosophy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. 259 pages. $1.75. 

Inge, W. R. Faith and Its Psychology. 
New York: Scribner, 1910. x+248 


pages. 

Snowden, James H. The World a Spirit- 
ual System. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. 316 pages. $1.50. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Bowne, B. P. The Essence of Religion. 
Boston: +. e~ Mifflin Co., 1910. 
298 pages. $1.5 

Cunningham, W. *Christianity and So- 
cial Questions. New York: alee, 
I9gto. xv+232 pages. $0.75. 

Mott, John R. The Decisive Hour of 
Christian Missions. New York: Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, 1o10. 


251 pages. $1. 
Ward, Harry F. (editor). Social Minis- 
try. An Introduction to the Study 


and Practice of Social Service. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1910. 318 
pages. $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bonucci, A. Verita e Realtaéa. Rome: 
Formiggini, 1910. 518 pages. 

Cushman, H. E. Beginner’s History of 
Philosophy. Ancient and Mediaeval 
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Philosophy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1910. 406 pages. $1.60. 
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